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GERALD GOULD’S POEMS. 


By Hucu I’A. FAusset. 


R. GERALD GOULD is such an indefatigable 
journalist that we are apt to forget that he isa 
poet too. This handsome edition of his Collected 
Poems*, however, proves him to have been as gener- 
ously active during the last 
twenty years in the province 
of poetry as in those of social- 
ism and criticism. Generosity, 
indeed, a capacity to give 
himself to life, to seek 
positively for all that is 
positive in others, is his 
dominant characteristic. As 

he wrote in “ Respice ”’ : 
“ This, from beginning to end, 
this was the salt of life ; 
This have I thought and 
sung, this have I known 

and proved— 

That whatever end there be of 
the wildness and the 


strife, 
It is well to have 
loved ’’— 
or again,.in the last stanza of 
“ A Song of Democracy ”’ : 
““ They held my hands on either 
side— 
“We are the folk of hand-in- 
hand, 
We are the folk who under- 
stand,’ 
Their song said, and my heart Portrait by E. O. Hoppé. 
replied ; 


And through the growing concourse ran 
The knowledge of the love of man 
Wherein our faith is justified.”’ 


That this experience of oneness with life and of inner 
harmony has not been achieved or preserved easily is 
proved by the frequency with which he writes of the 
differences, emotional, mental or spiritual, which 
separate lover from lover and leave their hunger for 
identity and intimacy of being so pitifully unsatisfied. 
And in one of his Odes he offers thanks, as all who have 
known conversion must do, for the inexplicable trans- 
formation of an alien into a friendly universe : 

do not understand 

Why prison first, and freedom next, was planned : 

I do not understand , 

Why still there are those who walk in the dark land, 


Hear all their music tortured, as if it came 
Transverse through dusty tapestries of shame ; 


12s. 6d. 


* “ The Collected Poems of Gerald Gould.”’ 
Gollancz.) 


(Victor 


See all their constellations set awry 

*Twixt false horizons of derisive sky ; 

And, when they touch their fellows, touch them not, 

But grope, and miss, and slip, and wither, and rot, 

Turning their senses to the hopes that die, 

Making of loveliness a loveless 
game. 

Those are the slaves; 
was long the same ; 

And those are still the slaves, 
and free am I. 

You, who put forth the dark- 
ness, lift for me your hand. 
Lord, Lord, I cannot thank: I 

cannot understand.” 


my lot 


The impulse then to recon- 
cilement, to a _ reaffirmation 
of the unconscious unity of 
life and being, underlies all 
his verse and is consciously 
pondered from many aspects 
by a subtle mind. The War 
inevitably outraged his 
humanity, yet in the poems 
excited by it pity was 
stronger than indignation. 
The lines, for example, from 
“ Alien Enemies,” in which 
the German mother speaks 
to the English mother, are 
typical : 

“Your son and mine in love 
were bred, 

Your son and mine in hate 

are dead, 
Yet never hated, never knew 
~The sense of what they had to do, 
But perished, brother slain by brother, 
Who might as well have loved each other.” 


Mr. Gerald Gould. 


And of the three poems, entitled satirical, only the 
following has the bite of satire unsoftened by humour. 
It is called “‘ Black and Tan, 1921,”’ and was provoked 
by the sentence, ‘‘ It is reported that some ‘ Liberal’ 
members of the Cabinet are ‘ somewhat critical of recent 
events in Ireland’ ”’: 

“It may beso. Conscience, if stretched too wide, 
Will feel the tug of Liberal conviction : 


And Judas was not wholly satisfied 
With every detail of the Crucifixion.” 


The majority however of Mr. Gould’s poems are love- 
poems or deal imaginatively, as in ‘‘ Monogamy: 
Dramatic Romances,” with the faiths, follies, or frus- 
trations of lovers. And it is in these that his limitations 
as a poet as distinct from a generous, sensitive and 
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talented personality are most apparent. The lines 
already quoted from one of his Odes may suggest that 
it is possible to experience a renewal and liberation of 
being without capturing the deep significance of such an 
experience in words. And in very many of his love 
poems the same want of significance strikes us. It is 
not merely that his verse lacks undertones or overtones, 
but that despite all the delicately ordered ripples and 
eddies of consciousness on its surface it flows often too 
easily and over obvious shallows. Verbal grace and 
tender impulse cannot for example conceal the super- 
ficiality of such lines as the following : 

‘“* Sing to me now no more, my dear ; the tenderness 

Of what you sang abides about this heart of mine 
As the sea-spray and long sea-cadences possess 


Some stark and sombre cave that fronts the far sea- 
line. 


‘“* The song was glad, I know, and you were glad to let 
The prisoned music leave your soul; yet, whence the 
sting, 

That cee should rise up, and blind and dumb regret, 

Because your eyes and voice are happy when you sing ?”’ 

The want of inner concentration in such writing is 
apparent, and it is not lessened elsewhere by a ten- 
dency to verbal conjuring. Certainly when he writes : 

‘“ She was too easy for my sense 

And for my thought too hard ’’— 
the verbal dexterity is the servant of a subtle insight. 
But too often it is a foil to discursiveness. And some- 
times even this foil is lacking, as in the lines : 
‘‘ For the children, I say, you owe me gratitude ; 
There at least you have touched divinity ; 
The merest grin of maternal beatitude 

Is worth a world of dull virginity.” 

Such lines, we hasten to add, are not characteristic 
and are to some extent justified by the colloquial style 
of the monologue in which they occur. But there are 
few of his more personal love-poems which do not leave 
in some degree an impression of triviality. In other 
words they are seldom more than personal ; they reveal 
a supple, distinctive, and very responsive sensibility 
without touching the imaginative heights or depths 
where the personal becomes an unique expression of 
the universal. This defect is of course directly related 


to his outstanding quality, to that ardour and keen 
love of movement and action which inspired the best 
known of his early poems, ‘‘ Wander Thirst,”’ and which 
he expresses again and again in such lines as, 


‘“* Better a wide and windy world, and scope 
For rise and downfall of a mighty hope, 
Than many little ills ”’ ; 


or, 
‘“O searching hands and questing feet 
And love and longing still denied, 
There is not any hour complete 
Nor any season satisfied ! ’’ 
or, 


“ Whose heart beneath the burden 

Of longing never tires 

Has new desire for freedom 
Of all his old desires ; 

For them the night of striving 
Brings forth the strife of day ; 

His feet are unarriving 
Upon the eternal way.” 

To go out from self, to seek the eternal in each new 
moment is indeed essential to true poetic experience. 
But equally essential to poetic expression is the turning 
in upon self, the inward gestation by which the latent 
meaning in experience is completely realised. And it 
is because Mr. Gould has a temperamental aversion to 
wise passiveness that action predominates in him over 
absorption, that he travels gallantly and feelingly, but 
seldom in the full sense arrives. For to assert, as he does 
in one of his sonnets : 

‘“‘ Truth’s eyes must still look outward : turned within, 

They by inversion grow to falsehood,”’ 
is to voice a half-truth. Sophisticated introspection 
certainly drains life of reality. But expansiveness, 
even though it be as alertly and intelligently sensitive 
as his is, fails also to distil from experience its essential 
meaning. And because “ the prisoned music leaves his 
soul” too easily, the timeless seldom sounds in it. 
Nevertheless poetry which is so sympathetically and 
generously of its time as Mr. Gould’s may be read with 
sustained gratification both of the mind and the feelings. 
And if he is the poet of the moment, he obeys at his 
best his own injunction : 
“Let each bright moment be a spear at poise!’ 


SIR RICHARD STEELE. 


By GILBERT THOMAS. 


T is a superficial view that regards the eighteenth 
century in England as a period of stagnation. 
This popular misconception arises from a confusion of 
politics with life. More intuitive and penetrating 
methods of interpreting history are happily coming 
into vogue; but the error of seeing it merely as a 
succession of events, political and military, is still too 
common. Politics do not so much create as reflect 
history, and for the real springs of national and social 
development we must penetrate below the surface- 
play of events into the soil of ideas. It does not 
follow that an era is barren because it is politically 
static. The very contrary may indeed be the fact. 
The so-called Dark Ages themselves were probably not 
a time of sterility, but of quiet conservation and 


germination. However that may be, the eighteenth 
century was certainly such a time. Like every other 
period, it had its own transient eccentricities. But it 
was not a stagnant or merely artificial age that pro- 
duced the Wesleyan Revival ; nor can it have been a 
feeble parent that gave birth to that lusty heir, the 
nineteenth century. Politically unexciting—after the 
stir of the Civil War, the Commonwealth, the Restora- 
tion, and the Revolution—the eighteenth century may 
have been. Yet, for that very reason, it was a time 
of substantial, if unostentatious, reconstruction. 

The recent reissue, after a lapse of one hundred and 
seventy years, of Defoe’s fascinating “‘ Tour of the 
Whole Island of Great Britain,” originally published 
in 1724, confirms with important evidence the 
foregoing contention. It has been customary, for 
example, to regard the Industrial Revolution as 
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marking an abrupt cleavage 
between an agricultural and an 
industrial England, as well as 
between a static autocracy and 
a growing democracy. Defoe, 
the greatest journalist and 
acutest observer of his day, 
corrects both these impres- 
sions. The invention of 
steam may have brought the 
“factory system ”’ to fruition. 
But the “ Tour’”’ shows that 
the shoots of the new indus- 
trial order were clearly 
apparent in Defoe’s time, in 
which also began that merging 
of the aristocratic and busi- 
ness interests which most 
historians relegate to a far 
later date. Nothing is more 
vividly reflected in the 
“Tour ’”’ than the emergence 
of a bourgeoisie. Defoe 
himself was the herald 
and very type of the 
new middle class; and the 
lineage of a whole important school of nineteenth 
century political thought can now be traced back to 
that sturdy pamphleteer and dissenter, who probably 
regarded his ‘“‘ Complete English Tradesman ”’ as a far 
more important work than “ Robinson Crusoe.’”’ The 
fact is that the economic and social, as distinct from 
the political, life of the eighteenth century was seething 
with change ; and a similar revolution, no less potent 
because undramatic, was taking place in the realm of 
ideas. It is time that we ceased to think of the 
eighteenth century exclusively in terms of Vauxhall, 
Strawberry Hill, and “the Bath.” Wit and elegance 
were, after all, the preoccupation of but a small social 
class. 
II 

Among the unobtrusive, yet most forcible, architects 
of eighteenth century opinion was Sir Richard Steele, 
the bicentenary of whose death we are now celebrating. 
Steele was born in Dublin in 1672, two months before 
Addison, with 
whom he was to 
be associated in 
the greatest 
literary friend- 
ship in our annals, 
first saw the light 
in Wiltshire. 
Addison was born 
into the ecclesi- 
astical purple. 
Steele’s father, 
who died in 1678, 
was a_ lawyer. 
Steele passed into 
the guardianship 
of Henry Gas- 
coigne, a maternal 
uncle, by whom 


Steele’s Cottage, Haverstock Hill. 
(Drawn by W. Westall, A.R.A. Engraved by E. Findon.) 


he was nominated to the 
Charterhouse in 1684. It was 
here that he first met Addison, 
and the schoolboy friendship 
was renewed five years later 
at Oxford. Steele, impulsive 
then as throughout life, left 
Merton, without a degree, to 
enlist in the Horse Guards. 
This indiscretion, made with- 
out his uncle’s consent, cost 
him, he afterwards reflected, 
“the succession to a very 
good estate in the County of 
Wexford.”” A poem, however, 
on the funeral of Queen Mary 
in 1695 brought him under 
the notice of Lord Cutts, to 
whom it was dedicated. 
Cutts, a Colonel of the Cold- 
stream Guards, took Steele 
into his own household as a 
secretary, and ultimately 
secured him a captaincy in 
Lord Lucas’s fusiliers. Steele’s 
name was noted for further 
promotion by William III, but the King died before 
anything was done for the generous young Irishman, 
who remained in the Army, though never on active 
service, for several years longer. 

Steele’s first prose work, ‘‘ The Christian Hero,” 
appeared in 1701. The reformation of manners was a 
cherished purpose with William III, whom Steele 
idolised. The fact that it ends by finding all the 
virtues exemplified in William himself renders a trifle 
ridiculous to us to-day what is, on the whole, a 
sensible, sincere and well written treatise, in which 
laxity of conduct is condemned and Christ exalted to 
a nobler plane of courage than Cato or Brutus. Un- 
fortunately, Steele’s friends made fun of him because 
his own performance fell so far short of his profession. 
His sensitive nature squirmed under the charge of 
priggishness, and to show what a gay dog he himself 
could be he wrote his first comedy, ‘‘ The Funeral,” 
which was produced in the same year. “‘ The Funeral” 
is true comedy. 
Yet it is wholly 
free from the 


Sir Richard Steele. 
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characterises the 
plays of Ether- 
age, Wycherley, 
Congreve, and 
the other Restor- 
ation dramatists. 
The reaction 
against lewdness 
in the theatre 
was voiced by 
Collier’s ‘‘ Short 
View of the 
Profaneness and 
Immorality of the 
English Stage” 


coarseness that 
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in 1698, and Collier found doughty champions in Steele 
and Addison. Steele attacked the evil not only by precept 
but by example. If his second play, ‘‘ The Lying Lover,” 
was too explicitly didactic and won the signal distinction 
for that age of being ‘‘ damned for its piety,’’ “ The 
Tender Husband,” produced in 1705, was more success- 
ful. While not less pure in tone, its humour was 
spontaneous and its characters—stage forerunners of 
Squire Western, Tony Lumpkin, and Lydia Languish— 
thoroughly alive. Steele’s next, and best, comedy, 
“The Conscious Lovers,’’ was not written until 1722. 
In the 
mea nw hile 
he had 
turned to 
the work 
by which 
his fame 
now en- 
dures. 


Ill 


During 
his early 
career as a 
dramatist, 
Steele was 
already 
actuated 
by the 
desire to 
reconcile 
wit and 
good breed- 
ing with virtue. This reconciliation, carried on 
through the pages of the Tatler, the Spectator, and 
later journals, was to be his true mission in life. Steele 
was not the founder of periodical journalism, which 
had already begun to displace the pamphlet as a method 
of influencing public opinion. In 1704, the year of 
Blenheim, Defoe had issued the first number of his 
Weekly Review, the plan of which was to include at 
the end of each paper, “ after our Serious Matters are 
over,” a “little Diversion as anything occurs to make 
the World Merry.”” Some years earlier Roger L’Estrange 
had started a ruder anticipation of the modern news- 
paper in his Public Intelligencer. After two years this 
journal gave place to the Oxford Gazette, published at 
Oxford, whither the Court had retired during the 
plague, and in 1666 to the London Gazette, which was 
controlled by an Under-Secretary of State. Steele 
himself was appointed Gazetteer in 1707, and in this 
capacity, he said, ‘I worked faithfully according to 
order, without ever erring against the rule observed by 
all Ministers, to keep the paper very innocent and 
very insipid.’’ Such an office, however offered in- 
adequate scope for his virile pen, and on April 12th, 
1709, he started the Tatler, which, published three 
times a week, was partly a newspaper and partly a 
journal of politics and society. As Gazetteer, Steele 
was furnished with special advantages for political 
news, while as a popular habitué of coffee-houses he 
was never at a loss for social gossip. With his usual 
quick eye for possibilities, moreover, he seized upon 
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Defoe’s idea of “little Diversions,” and introduced 
short essays dealing with questions of manners and 
morals. Addison began to write in the eighteenth 
number, and was responsible for forty-four of the total 
of two hundred and seventy-one papers. In 1711 the 
Tatler was succeeded by the Spectator, to which Addison 
was the more frequent contributor; and two years 
afterwards the Spectator gave place to the mutual 
venture of the Guardian. Steele, a fervent partisan of 
the Revolution, later ran other periodicals of his own, 
including the Englishman, the Lover, the Reader, and 
the Plebe- 
tan, in 
which last 
he engaged 
in the 
political 
contro- 
versy with 
Addision 
that caused 
some es- 
trange- 
ment be- 
tween the 
two friends. 
Though 
they now 
avoided 
each other, 
there never 
seems to 
have been 
real per- 
sonal bitterness between them, and sincere remorse 
obviously inspired the eulogy which Steele wrote upon 
Addison, who died, in 1719, before a reconciliation 
had been effected. 

The Tatler and Spectator ‘ diversions,” which had 
soon become the essential feature of the papers, in- 
augurated a new and distinct type of English essay. 
It had many imitations in the authors’ own time, but 
as periodical journalism grew in popularity, the prevail- 
ing tone was cheapened ; nor since then, though the 
essay was to break new ground under Lamb, Hazlitt, 
and Stevenson, has sheer good breeding and good sense 
ever been expressed in such pure, simple language. 
The work of Steele and Addison is the more remarkable 
when we remember that they did not merely reflect or 
crystallise public opinion, but actually created it 
through a deliberate effort of sweet reasonableness. 
Never than in their hands has English literature been 
truer to its tradition of reconciliation. The nation, 
when the Tatler appeared, was still split by old 
antagonisms. On the one hand, the spirit, if not the 
letter, of Puritanism survived, causing its adherents to 
frown upon the most innocent pleasures ; while, under 
Charles II, the aristocracy had grown so dissolute that 
to be a “ gentleman ”’ had become synonymous with 
being an atheist or a debauchee. With faultless 
balance of judgment, and with exquisite tact and 
persuasion, Steele and Addison made the first successful 
attempt to bridge the gulf. Dealing with serious 
matters in a light and urbane manner, they showed 
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that religion has its own place 
for joy, and, contrariwise, 
that true gallantry cannot be 
divorced from morality. 

Critics have endeavoured 
to assess the relative merits 
of Steele and Addision. So 
ideally was each the other’s 
complement that such 
attempts are apt to reflect 
merely the critic’s own 
temperament. Never, surely 
was there a_ partnership 
in which the honours were 
more even. Addison, who 
entered literature through 
the contemporary method 
of patronage, was the 
greater scholar; Steele, who 
knew the world’s rough- 
and-tumble, was the better 
man of affairs. Addison 
excelled in refinement of 
taste ; Steele had the warmer 
heart. Addison _ clothed 
ideas impeccably; but the 
ideas themselves often emanated from Steele. It was 
Steele who set the pace for Addision in the revolt 
against impure drama. It was Steele, establishing him- 
self ‘‘ as a kind of Guardian to the Fair,”’ who inspired 
a higher conception of womanhood. And it was Steele 
who brought the Club into being and gave the bare 
bones to Sir Roger de Coverley, though it required 
Addison’s finer touch to turn Sir Roger into a real 
flesh and blood creature, perennially ridiculous but 
lovable. Criticism, by the way, has often taken Sir 
Roger to represent the type of early eighteenth century 
country gentlemen. This is an error against which 
Mr. G. M. Trevelyan wisely warns us. In Steele and 
Addison’s day there were many types, but no single 
type, of gentleman. Steele and Addison themselves 
created standards of conduct and manners in an age 
that lamentably lacked them. 


IV 


Steele’s later for- 
tunes fluctuated with 
those of the Whig 
Party. He lost the 
position of Gazetteer 
when the Tories came 
into power in I7I0. | 
Over the Dunkirk 
question, he threw up, 
with characteristic in- 
dependence, his 
pension and a com- 
missionership of 
stamps, and, entering 
Parliament for Stock- 
bridge, attacked the 
ministry with voice as 
well as pen, until he 
was expelled from the 


By Simon Du Bois (Queen's College Oxford). 
Given to the College by Thomas Tickell, 1793. 


From an old print. 


House for the vehemence of 
his pamphlet on “ The Crisis.” 
In vindication of himself he 
wrote the “Apology for 
Himself and His Writings,” 
which has considerable bio- 
graphical interest. With the 
accession of George I his 
affairs improved. He became 
Deputy-Lieutenant of Middle- 
sex, Surveyor of the Royal 
Stables, and Governor of 
the Royal Company of 
Comedians ; while in 1715 he 
was knighted. After the 
suppression of the Jacobite 
Rebellion, he spent two years 
in Scotland as one of the 
commissioners of forfeited 
estates, and obtained a patent 
for his plan of bringing salmon 
alive from Ireland. His dis- 
agreement with his friends 
over the Peerage Billin 1718— 
it was this that caused his 
breach with “ Secretary ° 
Addison—cost him some of his offices ; but he was rein- 
stated when Walpole became Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Despite his ups and down, Steele received considerable 
emoluments from his various appointments. Moreover 
he inherited £800 a year from the Barbados estate of 
his first wife, of whom little is known; while with 
Mary Scurlock, his second wife—the ‘‘ dear Prue’”’ of 
his delightful letters—he also received some fortune. 
Yet, while he paid his debts, he was always financially 
embarrassed. For some time after his second marriage, 
in 1707, he lived sumptuously in what it pleased his 
whimsical fancy to call ‘‘ The Hovel”’ in Bury Street, 
St. James’s ; and he was always ostentatious, imprudent 
and generous to a fault. He was compelled to retire 
finally from London in 1724, and his last years were 
spent on his wife’s estate in Wales. After a paralytic 
seizure he died on September Ist, 1729, at Carmarthen, 
where he had been 
boarding with a 
mercer who was his 
collector of rents. 
He retained his cheer- 
fulness to the last. 
“He would often be 
carried out,’ we are 
told, ‘“‘ on a summer’s 
evening, where the 
lads and lasses were 
assembled at their 
rural sports, and, with 
his pencil, give an 
order on his agent, 
the mercer, for a new 
gown for the best 
dancer.” 


Joseph Addison. 
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Isabella and her father in Steele was not 
“The Conscious Lovers,” ibl 
by Richard Steele. merely _ irresponsible 
in financial matters. 
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He was unable in other ways to live up to his own 
standards. But if he found it difficult to follow his 
own instruction, he erred always in warm blood, and 
he never fell into the unpardonable sin of mistaking 
evil for good. His ideals, at least, were kept clean and 
steadfast in an age when ideals were at a discount. 


Mercurial, impetuous, and ebullient in habit, but noble 
of purpose and always lovable: such was the man who 
helped, in the words of his collaborator and lifelong 
friend, to ‘‘ bring philosophy out of closets and libraries, 
school and colleges, to dwell at clubs and assemblies, 
at tea tables and in coffee-houses.”’ 


WHO WOULD 
By FRANK 


AVING made up my mind, at the age of ten 
years, to be a writer, I have never been able 
to understand why anybody should wish to be a writer. 
What do we see in the game of writing to attract us ? 
Not money certainly ; for the professional boxer, the 
business man, the racing motorist, the jockey and the 
defeated politician who joins Boards of Directors all 
make more money than the author. Not a love of ease, 
for there is no harder work than authorship. Having 
had twenty-five years’ experience of business, I know 
that by comparison with the author the busiest business 
man idles. 

What is the lure? Is it fame? Is it the desire for 
what is called “‘ the joy of self-expression”? As far 
as I can see, a little fame goes a long way ; while the 
man who makes a rabbit-hutch or the woman who 
makes herself a dress gets a purer joy of self-expression 
than most writers ever knew. 

But I do not wish to seem discouraging. Some small 
amount of money can be made by writing, and a pre- 
carious fame—not at all comparable with that of the 
actress, the first-class cricketer or the statesman—can 
be earned. Some writers do apparently, in spite of its 
pains, enjoy the act of writing ; and as for hard work, 
this is good for most of us, however much we dislike it. 
I therefore offer a few words of sage narrative to those 
who are tempted to become writers. The words are 
meant to be stimulating words. They may be what 
a friend of mine calls “ depressive.’’ But if you plan 
to become a writer you must accustom yourself to 
depressive words, and even insults; just as you must 
accustom yourself to depressive facts, and even 
humiliations and despairs. 

On the whole the beginnings of authorship are repre- 
sented by a blank mind. It is a remarkable fact that 
the young author wishes as a rule to write before he 
or she has anything to say. As the little boy-author 
in an old story began his manuscript: ‘“‘ Alas, I am in 
love, but I know not with who!” But then very few 
people really have anything to say, and it does not 
prevent them from being voluble. 

What will the young author write? Oh, poetry. 
Or if not poetry, an essay. Longer works are for older 
writers. Sooner or later in fact every man and woman, 
either secretly or in the open, seems to produce a novel. 
Why ? If you ask the poets, they will tell you that it 
is with the object of making money. What a farce ! 
The truth is that many people write novels because 
they want to tell the fascinating story of their own 
lives. Thus most novels by beginners are romantic 
autobiographies. 

The novel is begun. For ten, twenty, fifty pages 
it swims along as if the only difficulty were that of 
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setting down the teeming words. Gradually however 
the impetus is spent. The author comes to the end 
of his inspiration, and is probably forced to improvise. 
He makes haste very slowly indeed. Often he gives 
up. If he has the will to conquer, he finishes the novel. 
A masterpiece, he feels! Who could deny it? Not 
he! Presently he reads over what he has written. 
Heavens! Where is the glow that formerly made the 
words so vivid? It has vanished with the subsidence 
of what Stevenson called ‘‘ the heat of composition.” 
The old story is illustrated of the little boy who fell 
in love with the chemist’s coloured jars, emptied the 
water from them, and was disillusioned. In rereading, 
the young novelist’s novel becomes plain glass. 

Nevertheless he sends his novel to some publishers. 
Thousands of novels travel from firm to firm every year. 
They are rejected in shoals. Back comes the author’s 
manuscript. He is crushed. Or he persists. He 
besieges firm after firm. Sometimes, suspecting that 
publishers are wicked beings who despise books by 
new authors, he fastens the pages together or presents 
them in disarray, with the object of demonstrating 
afterwards that they have been rejected unread. At 
last something snaps. Embittered, he destroys the 
novel. Will he try again? It depends upon his 
resoluteness. Very, very occasionally he receives the 
glad tidings that his book is accepted. That, for him, 
is the hour of joy. In reality it is the beginning of his 
tragedy. 

For the fact that a novel has been accepted does 
not mean that it will bring the author any reward. 
To take the least important aspect first, the probability 
is that any author’s first novel will earn in royalties, 
at the outside, twenty-five pounds. The royalties upon 
Mr. Arnold Bennett’s first novel paid his typing bill 
and left him with a profit of one sovereign. I have 
lately heard of a novelist who has published six excel- 
lent novels, and whose total receipts on the six amount 
to less than one hundred and eighty pounds—an average 
of thirty pounds apiece. A housemaid is better 
remunerated. 

But some books are successes. One very celebrated 
and tremendously able author saw his first novel become 
a great success. But he had sold the copyright for 
twenty-five pounds, and his later books never repeated 
the success of the first. He was famous in a day, but 
poor for life. 

What happens next? Well, of course, the reviews 
acclaim the author’s genius, don’t they ? Not always. 
A very fine novel published about three years ago 
received exactly seven reviews. And this will surprise 
nobody who realises how books pour into newspaper 
offices, and what a chance it is that any one book 
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(especially by an unknown) will be reviewed. Book 
reviews, unless written by Mr. Arnold Bennett, are 
not good “ news.’’ Even if they are written, they 
often remain unprinted. 

The young author, unless he is very unlucky indeed, 
will receive few reviews, but much extremely generous 
praise. It is a sign indeed of the greatest success to 
be reviewed adversely in every paper in England. 
Reviewers are kind men 
and women; they only 
slate where a slating 
cannot injure. So with 
a heart alternately swell- 
ing and contracting, the 
author will read his fine 
review in, let us say, the 
Herald of Dawn. It 
says: “Infinitely pro- 
mising work, rich, skilful, 
and amusing.” He will 
hope that all his friends, 
who have been strangely 
unappreciative, see that 
review. Do they see it ? 
Alas, no! But they all 
see the flaying in the 
Plain Dealer, which says : 
“This must assuredly be 
the worst novel ever 
written.’’ How un- 
fortunate ! 

A little praise; no 
money; no_ perceptible 
increase in importance in 
the world’s eyes. The 
young author feels that 
the inertia of circumstance 
is weighted against him. 
If he ever begins a 
second book, it will come 


less easily than before. He will struggle with it. At 


last he will finish it. But what happens? Horrors! 
The publishers regret . . . The success of the first has 
been insufficient . . . Crestfallen, heartbroken, he is 


sentenced to death. Supposing he finds a publisher, 
the reviews unanimously say that the book is a disap- 
pointment after its predecessor. Its sales are smaller. 
It is a greater failure. This is the worst moment of all. 
If you will look at the complete catalogue of any of 
the big circulating libraries you will be surprised to 
find how many authors there are who have written 
one novel, or two novels, but who have written no 
more. 

There remain the obstinates. 
write their books. 


Year after year they 


condemned as inferior to its predecessors. Year after 
year they find it more and more difficult to write a 
novel, so that they wonder how on earth the job is 
done. 


Some of them leap into success with one book 


Year after year they find each book - 


or with a succession of books. Some of them gradually 
achieve success. Some of them go on failing all the 
time. The successful ones are made to work harder and 
harder by the demands for their work ; the failures 
would give anything to be converted into the slaves of 
success. Work, work, work: there is no end to it. 
And however successful they are, no authors ever 
wholly believe in themselves or their successes. How 
could they do so? The 
idea that the most 
admirable author in the 
world exults in his own 
excellence is a myth. 
It is the failure who is 
driven to conceit by the 
need to offset despair. 
The successful authors 
know only that they have 
become Aunt Sallys 
against whom _ every 
reader can level a 
missile. They know that 
their success may not 
last. They know — and 
this is the worst of all— 
that however much they 
try they can never write 
a book which will satisfy 
themselves. 

And yet they go on. 
And yet the unsuccessful 
author goes on—until his 
nerve breaks. Why ? 
Because although author- 
ship is the hardest work 

‘above ground, although 
its rewards have always 
a sting and its failures 
very few consolations, 
although fame soon 
loses its charm and may involve the complete sacrifice 
of privacy, although no day passes without its bitter 
humiliation, the writer, once stung, is as one hypnotised. 
Despairing of his own talent, completely in the dark 
as to the virtue or otherwise of what he has spun from 
his imagination, he gropes onward, to ever deeper dark- 
ness, accompanied by the candid criticisms of his 
friends and juniors, who tell him that he would be better 
dead. Better dead! Sometimes he thinks that him- 
self. What a life! 
Having read (and believed) the depressive truths I 
have communicated, do you still wish to become a 
writer? Do you still prefer the hideous mischances 
of authorship to the safe, comfortable and prosperous 
occupations of the miner, the airman, the racing 
motorist, the soldier, the statesman, the steeplejack, 
the nurse, the charwoman or the housebreaker ? Then 
you are born to authorship, as the sparks fly upward. 
Good luck to you! 


Mr. Frank Swinnerton. 
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SYLVIA TOWNSEND WARNER. 


By OLIVER WARNER. 


ITERARY reputation is of two sorts: one 

possibly the rarer—is the result of immediate 
recognition of an early work of startling merit, and 
the other is the culmination of a slow, steady interest 
which may spread back over long years of work. Of 
the two, that of Miss Sylvia Townsend belongs to the 
first, though it was not the publication of what was 
actuaily her first book which brought her fame. 

About four years ago a square book of poems bound 
in blue cloth slipped into the world. It was called 
“The Espalier’’ and was by 
a woman known to an elect 
few as an authority on Tudor 
music. Her poems, praised by 
acuter critics, scarcely extended 
her public, for it is notorious 
that nothing is more difficult 
to circulate than a book of 
poems by a new author, even 
when it includes (as did 
“The Espalier,” in “ Blue 
Eyes’”’) a veritable classic of 
impudence. The work revealed 
delicacy, learning, a kittenish 
sport among rhythms, and a 
graceful, almost irresponsible 
wit; it was, too, that of a 
writer who—though in the 
highest sense of the word a 
serious artist—refused to 
regard herself with solemnity. 

Then came a novel, “ Lolly 
Willowes.”” This was some- 
thing quite new in modern 
fiction. It reached the heart 
by way of the head, and by a 
peculiar grace of prose writing 
which “ The Espalier”’ naturally 
could not foreshadow. Original in technique, its moral 
too was original—that a maiden aunt can do many more 
exciting things than act as a beloved pincushion to 
an exhausting number of relations. Satan knew 
strange paths, sinister yet alluring, for those who left 
the security of other peoples’ homes to live alone in 
the village of Great Mop. The book was a triumph, 
but like all triumphs it left an aftermath of doubt. 
Could it be repeated ? 

In 1927 appeared ‘‘ Mr. Fortune’s Maggot.’’ Not so 
appealing in idea or so fresh in design and structure as 
“Lolly Willowes,” it was artistically an even better 
book. Its very conventionality of setting provided 
difficulties of treatment which only a daring writer 
would have resolved with such complete conviction and 
grace. Mr. Fortune was a missionary who marooned 
himself on a Pacific island and had a faithful and 
charming servant called Lueli. Lueli’s gods were not 
Mr. Fortune’s, and indeed so happy were he and his 
fellow islanders that only Mr. Fortune could have failed 
to realise the pathetic hopelessness of his quest for 
converts. Yet of this very blindness, and of Lueli’s 


Porirait by 
Pincho!, New York. 


devotion, Miss Townsend Warner made a perfect story ; 
more than a story, a philosophy. It was a subtle book, 
of a delicacy as fragile as a spider’s web. It remains 
her most lovely and her least understood work. Its 
very simplicity is a source of mistrust in the reader, 
for, like Mr. Fortune, he seeks a moral, and it is part 
of Miss Townsend Warner’s grace that she leaves the 
moral of this story to her reader’s imagination. 

Her next book, ‘‘ Time Importuned,” was again one 
of poetry. Here were displayed once more the graces 
which delighted in ‘The 
Espalier”’; but the collection 
seemed to an even greater 
degree a personal notebook, 
an illumination of her fancy. 
Among the loveliest work it 
contained were a series of 
epitaphs which should be 
better known than they are. 
Here is one: 


Richard Kent, 
these stones 
Sheltered my old and trem- 
bling bones ; 
But my best manhood, quick 
and brave, 
Lies buried in another grave.” 


beneath 


Her last book of prose, 
“The True Heart,’ broke 
entirely new ground however, 
for it showed her to be a 
writer who could extend her 
range beyond the delicate and 
improbable without losing one 
particle of the qualities which 
adorned her earlier works. In 
Sukey Bond, the poor orphan 
girl so passionately loving and 
so constant, she created a tragic heroine in little. The 
book showed, too, her ability to depict comedy. Is 
there anything more deliciously incongruous in modern 
fiction than Sukey’s interview with Queen Victoria ? 

It is a curious fact about Miss Townsend Warner’s 
plots that ‘‘ ways and means ’”’ do not seem to matter. 
The plot is mot the thing: its results are. ‘‘ The True 
Heart ’’ is a book which marks a transitional stage in 
her prose work, leaning as it does away from the 
mischievous-fantastical to a more accepted vision of 
life. It opens up an exciting field of speculation as to 
her future. 

At present she stands alone among women writers. 
She is, in her prose, content to tell a story as perfectly 
as she can. She has few direct imitators, and she is 
among that small number who have given a fresh 
vitality to the modern novel. Nor has this brief 
survey taken any account of her short stories, whose 
appearance—now fortunately less rare—lead one to 
expect high echievement in this field. What her full 
significance will be, it is too early to foresee. It is 
conceivable, for instance, that her life of Theodore 


Miss Sylvia 
Townsend Warner. 
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Dante Gasriet Rossetti (1855). 
From a drawing by himself. 
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Francis Powys, an excerpt from which appeared last 
year, may, when completed, reveal something quite 
new in biography, for Miss Warner is a true “ original.” 
She can touch nothing without delicately transforming 
it. And it is not without relevance that she proceeded 
from the study of music to the art of writing, for all 
her work has a peculiar harmony which does approach, 
as it is said that all art should, to the condition of 
music. It is to the ear and to the brain that she first 
appeals. She is perhaps a writer for the few, but 
“the few ” is nowadays a relative term and includes all 
who desire from writers not only that they should 
please, but that in their themes and their use of words 
they should be fastidious. 

Her personality is as striking as her work. She is 
a paradox. A poet of an authentic rural tradition, 
she lives in an early-Victorian London house in whose 
tiny garden the works of nature appear almost as 
miracles. Essentially a rebel, her knowledge of the 


domestic crafts—-of herbs and cookery, of wines and 
all which gladdens man’s heart—is a thing to be won- 
dered at. In outlook essentially English, her work 
has always enjoyed the widest vogue in America, 
“ Lolly Willowes ” being among the very first “ Books 
of the Month,” and her recent visit as guest-critic of the 
New York Herald-Tribune confirming her in the affec- 
tion of American people. Essentially sociable, and 
generous to excess, she is an authority upon all manner 
of Satanic and magic arts; the blandishments of the 
Evil One are known to her, and the secrets of dire 
poisons. But she is a lover of the occult with a differ- 
ence. She is a sceptic, a Pyrrhonian, as are almost all 
the intelligent among her contemporaries ; and in place 
of the traditional cat, a beautiful, infinitely majestic 
black chow is her accomplice. Together they walk, 
but in broad daylight, and their haunt is Kensington 
Gardens. Should you see them, remember your 


peril. 


GREAT VICTORIANS: 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF TENNYSON, 


GEORGE ELIOT AND THE ROSSETTIS. 


By GRACE GILCHRIST FREND. 


HE Victorian age of peaceful security appears to 

us, in our age of revolt and tumult, as remote as 

did the eighteenth century to our fathers. We view the 

characters and the scenery of the Victorian era as in a 
sunset glow—remote and golden. 

Among the Surrey hills, then a comparatively little 
exploited county except for a few nature-loving pedes- 
trians (motor-cars being non-existent), in a tiny hamlet 
a few miles from Haslemere, above a rushing mill stream, 
stood a gabled cottage—Brookbank—the home of Anne 
Gilchrist, who welcomed here literary and country-loving 
friends. Hither came Tennyson, in search of a hill top 
whereon to build a house for rest and solitude, Farring- 
ford. having become too full of inquisitive tourists and 
celebrity-hunters without, and within, the home itself, 
too often over full of visitors. He found it—the northern 
slope of Blackdown—a hill just opposite the more famous 
Hindhead. Greenhill was the name of the spot chosen, 
“a wooded hollow in Blackdown (south side near the 
top) at once very sheltered, for the hill curved round on 
either side and rose sheer behind it to the north, so that 
it was like a little bay!” An ideal spot for a poet ; 
they renamed it Aldworth; since Mrs. Tennyson 
(afterwards Lady Tennyson) disliked to hear the ser- 
vants and country people slip the “h” and call it 
“ Green’ill.”’ 

George Eliot, who tenanted Brookbank in the summer 
of 1871, jolted up the steep hill which led to its proud 


seclusion, very nervous of those rough Surrey lanes, said - 


the country driver. ‘‘ Withall her being such a mighty 
clever body, she were very nervous of a carriage, always 
wanted to go on a smooth road, and seemed dreadful 
feared of being thrown out.” After this somewhat 
perilous ascent, she talked long and deeply with the poet 
on evolution and kindred problems; on bidding the 
great novelist farewell, his last words were: ‘ Well, 
good-bye, you and your molecules.’’ She looked back, 
being already on her way down the hill, and rejoined in 


her deep contralto voice, which gained in depth as she 
became moved, “I am quite content with my molecules.” 

That same grave intensity of thought was early evinced ; 
for it is related of her that as a little girl at school, 
bidden to write an essay on God, the child sat down and 
drew for her sole essay a large eye. It symbolises the 
whole trend of her subsequent work, those noble, mas- 
terly novels ; her philosophy of life, enfolded in each 
novel, is that sense of the unsleeping eye of God, of 
Fate, even of the karma of the East, shaping, over- 
shadowing the destiny of each character. 

During her tenancy, with G. H. Lewes, of Brookbank, 
she made a closer acquaintance with the work of Blake ; 
and one very beautiful design of Blake’s, “‘ The Soul 
Leaving the Body,” serves as a mise en scene in “‘ Daniel 
Deronda ”’ to portray the wayward Gwendolen’s morbid 
terror of death, as she plays the heroine in a telling 
tableau vivant. 


“Herr Klesmer, who had been good-natured enough to 
seat himself at the piano, struck a thunderous chord—but 
in the same instant, and before Hermione had put forth her 
foot, the movable panel which was on a line with the piano 
flew open on the right opposite the stage and disclosed the 
picture of the dead face and the fleeing figure, brought out 
in pale definiteness by the position of the wax lights. 
Everyone was startled but all eyes in the act of turning 
towards the opened panel were recalled by a piercing cry 
from Gwendolen, who stood without change of attitude, but 
with a change of expression that was terrifying in its 
terror. She looked like a statue into which a soul of Fear 
had entered ; her pallid lips were parted ; her eyes, usually 
narrowed under their long lashes, were dilated and fixed.” 


Her description in ‘‘ Daniel Deronda ’”’ of the Meyricks’ 
sitting-room is taken from the Brookbank drawing-room 
where she wrote much during that summer. . . .“ The 
walls showed a glorious silent cloud of witnesses—grand 
Melancholia with her solemn universe; the Prophets 
and Sibyls ; mystic groups where far off ages made one 
moment ; grave Holbein and Rembrandt heads; the 
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Tragic Muse ; last century children at their musings or 
their play ; all were there through the medium of a little 
black and white.”’ 

Into this room descended one bright September 
afternoon Lord Tennyson—then plain Mr. Alfred Tenny- 
son, but poet laureate and England’s most famous 
living poet. A writer of some recent Memoirs describes 
him as “ baggy, shaggy, taciturn and often coarse.” 
I do not think he was any of these things. Perhaps a 
trifle brusque and abrupt in manner ; but a picturesque 
personality, with his long loose cloak, slouch hat, waving 
black hair and beard, dark, keen, penetrating eyes, deep 
booming bass voice, and magnificent height. Con- 
cerning his coarseness, I imagine he suffered rather from 
a certain amount of Victorian prudery ; he spoke with 
extreme displeasure of D. G. Rossetti’s beautiful sonnet, 
“Nuptial Sleep,’’ as offending against delicacy. 
“ How,” he said, “‘ could a man write such a thing ? ”’ 

As he waited for the neighbour’s pony chaise, which 
was to take him on a tour of inspection to Blackdown 
and its neighbourhood, his eye fell upon a Blake group 
hanging on the wall ; he asked the name and the subject 
of one of these—one of the artist’s finest designs—a 
colour print of Elijah seated in his fiery chariot. Blake 
was in those days still littke known and Tennyson ap- 
peared then to have no particular knowledge of his work. 

He was fond of little girls, more so than of boys. He 
stroked my sister’s long golden hair, and said, “‘ Hearts, 
little maid, will lie, one day, in those locks of yours.” 
Think of it, bobbed and shingled fair ones of to-day ; 
where among your shorn tresses can such romantic 
fancy lurk ? Nor would you wish that it should. 

Before Tennyson gained possession of his Blackdown 
home, he explored the country-side, taking long rambles 
on foot, as he had done in his old country home, 
Somersby. Especially fond was he of the little bubbling 
streams, eddying over their white silver sand beds ; 
being extremely short-sighted, he would lay flat down 
beside the brook’s edge ; resembling the little boy in 
Constable’s cornfield, stopping to drink by the wayside, 
leaving his sheep to go on in charge of his faithful collie. 
Perhaps in daily life Tennyson may have been at times 
moody and taciturn ; he liked best talking to the people 
of the hill-side, or over a pipe with a congenial friend. 
He laughed at some of the letters he received from 
minor poets; and I remember he was amused by one 
from Martin Tupper, author of ‘‘ Proverbial Philosophy,” 
beginning, “‘ Dear brother Bard,” and signed, “‘ Thine, 
Martin Tupper.” 

To a very little girl the poet was somewhat awe- 
inspiring. I remember one day he strolled into the 
garden where I played alone, and sitting down beside 
me, tried to make me talk. I was too shy and frightened 
to utter a word, he laughed and said, ‘‘ Why you are as 
grave as a mustard-pot.”” Then he called his sons— 
two tall lads, Hallam and Lionel—to him, to amuse me 
and loosen my tongue. I cannot say at this distance of 
time, if they were successful, but I do remember the 
sunny afternoon, the sloping green lawn, the big gilly- 
flower apple tree with its spreading branches, and the 
tall, dark poet on the grass beside me. 

Other visitors to Brookbank were Christina Rossetti 
and her brother William Michael Rossetti. Christina— 
the sweetest lyric singer of the Victorian era—then at 


the zenith of her fame—as shy and unassuming as a 
girl—happier playing a game of ball on the lawn with 
the children than courted as a literary celebrity ; for 
she spoke in a letter of a meeting that had been planned 
with Tennyson, from which she shrank, as being to her 
somewhat “ formidable.”” Though London bred, she 
was at home in the country, and full of nature lore—she 
would take in her hand cold little frogs and furry, many- 
legged caterpillars. All the Rossettis loved animals, 
especially Christina and Gabriel—witness the latter’s 
strange pets in his Chelsea garden—the woonbat and 
woodchuck, which he would play with for many a half- 
hour—making the woodchuck’s head and hind paws 
meet. 

William Michael Rossetti came often to see us ; a pro- 
found student—as were all the Rossettis—of Dante. 
His yet greater enthusiasm was given to Shelley; he 
treasured a fragment of his skull, given to him by 
Shelley’s faithful friend, Trelawney, who snatched it 
from Shelley’s burning pyre on the Tuscan shore. At 
a later period I heard him in an informal lecture, in his 
own drawing-room, speak of poets and their wives. 
In this he sought to show how erratic poets, such as 
Shelley and Byron, were by their natures pre-doomed to 
storm and trouble in their married lot, whereas the more 
conventional and normal men, like Scott, Wordsworth 
and Southey, were better adapted for domestic life, and 
could find contentment and happiness in the married 
state. ; 

In later years my brother had much pleasant inter- 
course with William Rossetti’s more famous brother, 
and from Herbert Gilchrist’s recollections of the poet- 
artist I take some glimpses of him in his studio in Cheyne 
Walk. 

Before my brother met him Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s 
fame was established ; he was no longer, say the recol- 
lections, “the rather ascetic-looking student at the 
Royal Academy schools, the student who sauntered into 
the antique-room in the afternoon with a following of 
youths, for whom Dante dashed off innumerable romantic 
sketches of knights to the rescue of ladies—trifles in 
medizvalism—which would be scrambled for by the 
comrades who surrounded him, or the ardent painter of 
a few years later who worked day and night upon the 
water-colour of “‘ Francesca da Rimini” and finished 
it in a week for John Ruskin.” 

Of one visit, with his mother, to Rossetti, he writes : 

“ Rossetti received us with an easy, winning manner, 
told me that he should call me by my nighest name, as the 
Poet of Manhattan, Walt Whitman, has it. Rossetti 
placed us as well as he could, before his finished picture, 
‘ Dante’s Dream ’—difficult, as the picture was wedged in 
behind draperies, branches, lay figures, and the accumulated 
lumber of a careless studio. He then read a passage from 
“La Vita Nuova’ in those rich tones so familiar to his 
friends—the Rossettis had a pleasant, but unusual in- 
flection, musical in the ascending intonation. Shortly 
before we left he produced eight photographs of his pictures, 
which he autographed and presented to my mother. 

““ The second time we called he was at work upon ‘ Day- 
Dream,’ and I have a pleasurable recollection of the skill 
with which the artist had designed the thronged boughs of 
the shadowy sycamore tree. The original grew close to 
the studio window. The sunlight rippled through the 
leaves—Jack o’ Lanterns, as Rossetti described the dabbled 
patches of sunlight upon the walls, ceiling, and floor of 
his studio, and of which the painter often complained. 
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Rossetti had just composed his sonnet to a drawing he had 
seen of Blake’s room in Fountain Court. I had brought 
with me my black-and-white drawing of Blake’s work-room 
for the painter’s criticism. He rather regretfully noted 
that there’ was only one cupboard, as he had incorrectly 
described two in his sonnet. 

“ This cupboard, Holy of Holies, held the cloud 

Of his soul writ and limned . . .”’ 

“TI described to Rossetti a water-colour by Blake which 
I had recently seen at Christie’s—a powerful design which 
represented the Pope burning in Hell. The grimness 
caused Rossetti to shudder. It seemed to me that the 
supernatural possessed a hold upon his imagination, as, 
doubtless, it did upon his sister Maria’s and to some extent 
upon Christina’s. . . . Spiritual ideas and emotions as 
expressed by Whitman, who was acquainted with science 
and the revelations of modern astronomy, held, I should 
suppose, no place in the strong, romantic imagination of 
Rossetti. His genius was poignant, individual, grandiose 
even, but not cosmic or of Olympian grandeur. 

“ Rossetti was never tired of examining other men’s work, 
in so far as his seclusion made it possible. Many an evening 
he spent with Frederick Shields in looking at innumerable 
illustrations by Sir John Gilbert. I have spoken of Ros- 
setti’s studio as a careless looking work-room. Tudor 


House was, of course, that which remained of Elizabeth 
Tudor’s palace, which is described by Thackeray in ‘ Es- 
mond’ as the home of the old Countess of Chelsea. The 
long drawing room upstairs was lighted by six high windows, 
through which you saw old Thames, which ever sparkled 
and gleamed, through the dense atmosphere of Chelsea. 
A Botticelli glowed upon the walls ; circular mirrors shone 
from corners and dark-recesses. 

“Mrs. William Rossetti told me that when her brother- 
in-law first went to live there he gave dinners that were 
quite regal. The long table would be decorated with roses 
which were cut from his garden. At his table would sit 
such guests as George Meredith, William Morris, Algernon 
Swinburne, Ford Madox Brown, J. M. Whistler, the 
Misses Spartali, and the beautiful young actress, Miss 
Herbert.”’ 


A representative gathering enough of Victorians great 
in literature and art, with D. G. Rossetti’s opulent genius 
at their head. A noble fraternity of pen, brush and 
beauty. But Father Thames, still gliding past the 
windows of the stately room wherein echoed the wit and 
laughter of these famous men and women, hears them no 
more. 


THE PROFESSION OF POETRY.* 


By WILFRID GIBSON. 


S a mere writer of verse, I am naturally inclined to 
regard anyone entitled to call himself a Professor 

of Poetry with awe. Professor of Poetry! obviously 
a man who knows all about it; what poetry is; how 
the great poems in the past came to be written, and 
how the great poems of the future should be—in a word, 
a pope of critics, the Authority on poetry, who can have 
none of the doubts, hesitations and misgivings of the 
necessarily experimental creator. Perhaps if it had 
ever been my fortune to sit under a Professor of Poetry, 
or indeed a professor of any sort, my fearful admiration 
of the tribe might have been somewhat modified by 
the experience—and yet I don’t know; for when I 
come to read the works of professors of poetry, I am 
genuinely amazed at the ease 
and assurance with which 
they explain processes of 
creation which are but dimly 
apprehended by the artist 
himself. At the same time, 
I must own that I find 
them too apt to fancy that 
poets write poetry in accord- 
ance with a predetermined 
theory of their art; whereas 
the truth is that, if a poet 
has any theory of poetry at 
all, ten to one it is a theory 
he has formulated subse- 
quently to accord with his 
practice ; and the exceptional 
poet who has begun by 
theorising about the art of 
poetry in general, has only 
written his best work when he 


* “The Profession of Poetry, 
and Other Lectures.” By H. W. 


Portrait by Taylor, 
Garrod. 12s. 6d. (Oxford Press.) ~—e 


Professor G. H. Garrod. 


has forgotten his formula, when the creative energy has 
been too much for the theory, and escaped from its re- 
strictions. To my mind the trouble with much of the 
verse-writing to-day springs from this mistake; the 
writers have begun by theorising as to what poetry should 
be, and especially what poetry should not be ; and have 
attempted to make poetry according to the recipe— 
in a word they are timid cooks rather than poets. 
They are afraid to let come what will come, to give 
the creative energy full play, and have attempted to 
make poetry out of their inhibitions. Poetry, being a 
positive art, cannot thrive on negations. Verse 
written strictly according to method is bound to be 
dull; poetry has in it something of the nature of the 
happy accident ; it is a gift 
of the gods. 

Yet, timid as I was of ap- 
proaching Professor Garrod 
at the outset, I began to feel 
at ease with him at once 
when I found him willing 
to admit that “there are 
enough persons in the world 
already who are prepared 
to sacrifice poetry to their 
own favourite form of it,” 
and that ‘“ poetry must be 
taken when it comes; and 
when you have catalogued 
all its known qualities and 
relations, you are likely to 
be taken unawares by a 
poetry that is innocent of 
any of them.” Indeed my 
only quarrel with Professor 
Garrod is that I find so 
little in his book to quarrel 
with ; it would be so very 
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much easier to review if only I could find myself in 
violent disagreement with the author on even a few 
points; whereas I am inclined to discover myself 
rather dully accepting most of Professor Garrod’s con- 
clusions without question, and more especially the 
conclusion that ‘‘ If a man comes to a conclusion, look 
to your spoons and forks; for there is no truth in 
him.”” Whether my acquiescence will gratify Professor 
Garrod is another matter. He admits a _ strong 
partiality for poets who have achieved academic distinc- 
tion ; in fact he explicitly prefers them to be fellows 
of colleges. He regrets that, owing to circumstances 
over which they had no control, some poets have had 
the misfortune to find themselves at Cambridge instead 
of Oxford ; but for those who are of neither university, 
who are altogether outside the pale—well, perhaps 
Professor Garrod will write another book to tell us 
what he thinks of them ! 

Meanwhile it is my business, I suppose, to say what 
I think of Professor Garrod ; and I find I can do this 
most easily and effectually by quoting his own summing- 
up of the virtues of one of his forerunners in the art 
of criticism. In his lecture on “ The Place of Hazlitt 
in English Criticism,’ Professor Garrod thus enumerates 
the merits of critical writing which are the especial 
mark of his subject’s work: “ First, I would say, it isa 
good thing not to be a dull writer; I care little how it 
_is managed, it is a good thing in itself. Secondly, it is 
a good thing to write about books as though they really 
meant something to you. It is a good thing, again, 
if you write about books, to be somebody—not to be 
somebody else, but to be individual, to make criticism 
reflect personality. It is a good thing, once more, 
even if you pay for it in prejudice—to be disinterested. 
Best of all it is to have a natural flair for the truth, 
an eye for what is vital and vivifying.’’ I quote this 
passage, not only because I find myself in agreement 
with Professor Garrod’s estimate of Hazlitt, but also 
because it seems to me that therein are enumerated just 
those very qualities which give distinction to his own 
lectures. The especial virtues which appeal to him 
in Hazlitt’s work are just those which enliven his own 
book. That it is a volume of lectures, each prepared 
for delivery to a definite audience in a set time, is the 
book’s chief limitation. I sometimes feel that the 
lecturer is hurried and perfunctory, because his eye 


is on the minute hand of a clock that is about to strike 
the hour—that he is not saying all that he has to say 
on his subject, but merely what he has time to say, 
Also the somewhat heterogeneous nature of his collec- 
tion makes it difficult for a reviewer to do justice to 
it in a short notice ; its very variety and range render- 
ing impossible that detailed consideration which could 
alone do credit to any one of the lectures. 

Yet perhaps I may touch lightly on one or two points. 
Professor Garrod, I gather, has a standing quarrel with 
those who would blame him because he has not in his 
lectures dealt with contemporary reputations rather 
than with those of poets who are safely dead, and whose 
reputations are presumably secure; and I must own 
that his few attempts to estimate the worth of con- 
temporary work seem to me his least happy efforts. 
True, I welcome his appreciation of Rupert Brooke 
without cavil; and his lecture on A. E. Housman is 
interesting, just because it does not offer the poet the 
customary insult of indiscriminating eulogy ; but isn’t 
it a little unfair, a little uncritical, to take for granted 
that in all of his poems the author of “‘ The Shropshire 
Lad ”’ is speaking in his own person ? What Professor 
Garrod stigmatises as the “‘sham”’ element in Hous- 
man’s work, I should prefer to call the dramatic element. 
The word “‘sham’”’ seems to imply an accusation of 
artistic insincerity, which can hardly have been Pro- 
fessor Garrod’s intention. And the lecture on Humbert 
Wolfe could give no satisfaction to anyone, least of all I 
should say to the poet—or to the lecturer himself when 
he reads it in print! I hold no brief for poets who per- 
sistently employ false rhymes; but I cannot believe 
that they do so consistently merely because they are 
incapable of finding true rhymes. Rhyming, in English 
at all events, is the easiest thing in the world ; and once 
the poet starts, the rhymes click into their places 
almost unconsciously, and with the ease of inevitability. 
No; Mr. Wolfe and those who, like him, follow the 
vogue in consistently employing false rhymes in prefet- 
ence to true, must be striving after some novelty of 
technique ; I take it that their intention is to give 
a pleasing variety to their verse ; but by so constantly 
cheating the expectation of the ear, they have only 
achieved a new dullness, a more deadly monotony ; and 
yet I refuse to believe that so accomplished a craftsman 
as Mr. Wolfe is merely an incompetent rhymer ! 


ROMANCE OF TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE.* 
By W. R. TITTERTON. 


The human mind is always seeking unity in. diversity. 
I wondered why the editor asked me to write in the same 
article a review of Hugh Walpole’s ‘“‘ Hans Frost” and 
Alec Waugh’s “ Three Score and Ten.” Perhaps my title 
expresses what was in his mind, perhaps it doesn’t. Any- 
how, it expresses something that is in my mind as I consider 
these two accomplished bits of work. 

Hans Frost was an artist, and he lived the imaginative 
life. Seldom, I think, has a novelist depicted with such 
delicate insight the deep sympathy, the selfish integrity, 
the wisdom always childlike and sometimes childish of the 
man whose business in life is expression. But Hans is an 

* “ Hans Frost.”” By Hugh Walpole. 7s. 6d. 


—‘ Three Score and Ten.”’” By Alec Waugh. 
man & Hall.) 


(Macmillan.) 
7s. 6d. (Chap- 


individual as well asatype. He falls short of the formula : 
his sympathy has gaps in it, like the cloud-carpet round a 
mountain peak, and you see through the gaps not green 
meadows but savage crags; his integrity allows itself to 
be petted with bath salts, cushions, and cooking ; and the 
wise child has sometimes the futile yet passionate dreams 
of a pensioned amorist. 

The theme is simple and on the whole is exquisitely 
treated. In his early middle-age Hans, already a Name, 
fell passionately in love with a very rich young woman. 
She married him, partly for likes, but much more as a 
mine to be quarried—not for gold but for glory. She saw 
his possibilities, and it was partly owing to her splendid 
stage-managing (or production, rather) that he became a 
national figure—remote, in a hushed radiance, and all that. 

But just as some modern producers turn their actors 
into marionettes, so Ruth sapped the vigour of Hans 
with her cotton-wool and curling-tongs. When niece 
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Nathalie came to stay with them—it 
was Ruth was her aunt—he had almost 
lost his curiosity, almost forgotten that 
queer unrest and vague shaping of 
visions which if you are lucky is the 
prelude to the sober and usually painful 
act of creation. 

You are told, moreover, that Hans is 
no longer a male animal ; but probably 
his age and not the attentions of Aunt 
Ruth are responsible for that. Or do 
you gather from the sequel that sex 
was not dead but dormant, and only 
needed young Nathalie with her vigorous 
thighs to arouse it? I don’t know, and 
from this aspect the book is so vastly 
unpleasant that I shall not attempt to 
inquire. The suspicion that Mr. Walpole 
means that the senile old man had his senses tickled by 
Nathalie’s youthful bodily charm is unavoidable—for us, 
though Mr. Walpole could easily have avoided it. 

Yet Hans is so real a person that I was able to curse 
that side of the book and forget it, and follow the adventures 
of this old Columbus in search of a new, of his old lost world. 
Very charming are those adventures, and narrated with 
tender enthusiasm. Best of all is the pursuit of Nathalie, 
driven forth by the jealous Ruth, and drawn by true love— 
old Hans and old Klimov the perplexed Russian philosopher 
starting from scratch in Bohemia, and finishing in 
St. Servian (immemorial England) a fishing village on the 
coast of Cornwall. 

Nathalie will be happy with her man—though of course 
not ever afterwards—Ruth is disposed of, baffled, left in 
possession of the effects ; and up curlywhig stairs in a little 
white room overlooking the sea, Hans brings to book at 
last the fellow who has haunted him since Nathalie dawned : 
The One-eyed Commander. In sublime seclusion, with 
nobody near him who can hail him as ‘“‘ Master,’’ nobody 
who can demand from him any more onerous reaction 
than courtesy and the footing of a bill, our predestined 
celibate is in his true environment at last. 

All but that one vein, which alack runs through the whole 
formation, is delightful Hans and Ruth and Ruth’s 
mother are splendidly drawn, and the final scene between 
Hans and the old lady is tremendously powerful. Apart 
from Klimov, the other characters, including Nathalie, do 
not exist. I am not sure that this may not be part of the 
design. 

There is a similar smirch on ‘‘ Three Score and Ten,” 
but it could quite easily be rubbed off. Please, Mr. Waugh, 
cut out the section beginning on page 135 and ending on 
page 138. The incident is far too ugly to be termed 
unpleasant, and its narration serves no purpose whatever. 

When the story opens Hilary Cardew is just going to a 
public school; when it ends he has just been to the 
christening of his grand- 
son. The War cuts 
across it when Hilary’s 
son Godfrey is about to 
become _ school - captain. 
Hilary’s father, a solicitor, 
is so devoted to the duties 
of -his profession that he 
avoids giving work to 
Hilary, who is at the bar. 
Hilary is built differently : 
his one idea—from the 
moment when the story 
begins—is Success. You 
get only a shadowy back- 
ground of the school, and 
the fellows are merely 
figures to be passed in 
the race. If Hilary were 
vividly imagined this 
might be thrilling. As 
it is, the interest is merely 
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in the swift narrative of the various 
events, sporting and otherwise, in which 
Hilary came in first. 

Then he married. He had his career, 
and he had his wife—success as a 
barrister always conflicting with success 
2s a husband. That part of the story 
which shows how he found that while 
he worked (though not enough) on his 
cases his wife had grown fond of another 
man, 2nd how he kept the secret and 
won back to some sort of shallow 
harbourage is nobly told. Equally fine 
are the passages which relate how young 
Godfrey, not yet seventeen, tried to 
join up at the outbreak of war, and 
how Hilary’s opposition broke their 
handfast friendship for ever. 

Most of the rest of the book I found dull. “The war- 
time and post-war psychology reads like the feature-articles 
from the newspapers which contained those sporting 
reports. But we come to humanity again when Godfrey 
is a father, and is giving up Socialism because he must 
make money for the baby. 

There is the hint of a thesis: that the “‘ old men who 
made the War ’’—confound the glib silly phrase !—wrecked 
the world because they thought of nothing but their 
private work, abstract success, and (or) their families, and 
that the young men who suffered from the War will 
probably do the same. If that is Mr. Waugh’s opinion 
he fails to prove it ; in fact his book does not prove any- 
thing, even as the artist unconsciously proves things : 
by implication. For his book has no unity, and that is 
partly so because it has so little diversity. He has no 
clear conception of English life before the War, and we 
only know young Godfrey from young Hilary by the label. 
If the moral of the story be “ le plus ga change . . .’’ then 
we should have been made aware of the change. But 
Mr. Waugh is always moving about in worlds not realised. 
What interest is it to be told that things and persons have 
gone to pieces in the War when we have not been made 
familiar with the things and persons ? 

And oh for a touch of humour! Strangely enough Mr. 
Walpole’s far finer book, though playful, is equally with- 
out humour. And that is what is wrong with their treat- 
ment of sex. I have dealt myself (in song) with Hans 
Frost’s predicament, thus: ‘ King Solomon had ten 
thousand wives, and his wisdom was to seek. It’s all very 
well in the spring of the year; but it’s bad when the 
limbs grow weak ; when the limbs and the lungs grow weak, 
my lads, and the skin grows shrivelled and dry, and the 
shy gazelles make an impudent face, for they know the 
reason why.” A decent man regards sex as a_ holy 


Mr. Hugh 
Walpole, 


sacrament or a good joke. 


RICHARD 
CROMWELL AND 
ANOTHER.* 


By MARJORIE BOWEN. 


These two historical 
novels, so different in 
style and merit, have 
something in common— 
the attempt, on the part 
of Mr. Sheppard, entirely, 
and, on the part of Mr. 
Herring, only partially 
successful—to see the 
past as an eyewitness 


* “Queen Dick.” By 
Alfred Tresidder Sheppard. 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.)—“ Sir Toby 
and the Regent.’’ By 
Paul Herring. 7s. 6d. 
(Sampson Low.) 
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might have seen it, to ignore 
the blur and glory of the 
distance that ‘‘robes_ the 
mountains in their azure 
hue’”’ and to discern every 
detail of flower and weed on 
the mountain side. 

Mr. Sheppard writes 
literature ; if ‘Queen Dick” 
has not the gorgeous richness 
of invention that made 
“* Here Comes an Old Sailor’”’ 
like a great galleon packed 

_ with a rare and enchanted 
cargo, it is no less remarkable 
as a work of art; if the 
former book has more magic 
it is because the age of King 
John (probably prosaic 
enough to live through) holds 
more magic for us than that 
of Cromwell. 

Fantasy plays more easily 
over the unknown; we are 
a little too well aware of the 
events and thoughts of the 
seventeenth century for any 
artist to be able to give this 
period the vague legendary 
glory possible to be evoked 
from the early Middle Ages. 

Mr. Sheppard, after a 
masterly prologue with the 
very flavour of the ironic 
disillusion of life as seen by 
Dean Swift, takes the story of ordinary, well-meaning, 
faltering Richard Cromwell, and shows us through his eyes 
English history during the Civil War and Protectorate. 

This is drama seen “ off,’ glimpsed from the wings ; 
the actors are observed in undress and at their ease between 
their entries and stage speeches ; seldom does the author 
describe a well known, great event, or give a ‘‘ set piece,”’ 
but he shows how these events and pageants came into 
being, why they were possible, and what they looked like 
to an inactive spectator who was yet closely concerned with 
his times. 

The method is extraordinarily successful in giving the 
impression of actuality; no history (and few novels) 
creates this conviction of truth to the reader; the illusion 
is as perfect as in Defoe’s ‘‘ Great Fire ’’ or ‘‘ Mrs. Veal ”’ ; 
the reader feels that the veil has been lifted from the very 
incidents, people and scenes that ‘“‘ really happened ”’ 
over two hundred years ago; the author is forgotten for 
it seems impossible that any of this has been invented or 
composed. 

Only when one has finished reading does one realise 
the immense and loving care that must have gone to the 
accumulation of this vast store of know- 
ledge, this patient gathering of detail ; 
in town and country, in school and 
field, in tavern and palace, Mr. Sheppard 
is equally at home; his fund of infor- 
mation regarding every subject on which 
he touches seems endless and is drawn 
on without pedantry; the details are 
given naturally, the descriptions come in 
as a matter of course, every touch, from 
the schoolboy slang to the account of 
the King’s trial, is without strain and 
appears without artifice ; inno character 
and in no episode is there a false note ; 
few books can show such a sustained 
atmosphere.” 

There is no conventional plot or 
story, and the book might have passed 
as an excellent biography, with far 
more pretensions to be taken as 
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serious history than many 
sensational, gossiping, in- 
accurate compilations that 
usurp that dignity; but it 
does not lack excitement; 
the portrait of the great 
Oliver, observed through the 
medium of his half hostile, 
half admiring son, is magnifi- 
cent; surely never has that 
tremendous character been 
more finely and truly por- 
trayed ; whenever he touches 
the narrative there is action 
and passion; the episode of 
the riots at Cambridge is of 
particular power, but every 
detail that concerns the 
mighty Protector impresses 
by its truth and force. 

The book is in its essence 
English, redolent of English 
life, English country-side and 
all aspects of English char- 
acter; it should be studied 
by those who, not jaded by 
tawdry, crude, sensational 
fiction, have kept their taste 
for fine flavours and delicate 
aromas. It may be remarked 
that this book further refutes 
one of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s 
pontifical absurdities — that 

r. re in which he declared that 

Tresidder Sheppard. we have no English historical 
novelists, only copies of copies of Walter Scott, and 
must learn from abroad how to write this kind of fiction. 

Mr. Sheppard’s work owes nothing to Scott or any other 
master ; it is English of the English, and more than holds 
its own with any foreign examples of the historical novel 
however worthy of admiration these may be. 

Mr. Herring is not in the same class with Mr. Sheppard 
and it is difficult to know quite his aim; sometimes he 
seems to be writing a cheerful, wholesome, popular tale, 
lively and pleasant ; sometimes he shows a real interest 
in his subject and a real power of interesting the reader ; 
he has a tale or plot, but makes it appear improbable and 
forgets it for chapters together; his characters are con- 
ventional and their emotions never come to life; none 
but the very youthful can now be held by the suspense 
of wondering if the hero marries the heroine when both 
are young, handsome and blameless, and no one is really 
concerned with those shadowy “ lavender ladies ’’ whose 
memory old gentlemen cherish while they warble ancient 
ballads ; one believes that Mr. Herring himself found 
““ Lady Greensleeves ’’ tiresome, and brought in his duels 
and lovers as a matter of duty, but the cockfight and 
boxing matches, the coaching and the 
drinking scenes with the Regent, are 
given with power and gusto; the reader 
senses something of the actuality of 
“Queen Dick ; but the author cannot 
(or will not) keep it up; his artificial 
plot overcomes him, and the result is 
patchiness and good work almost wasted ; 
but the book is worth careful reading 
for the Rowlandson-like sketches of the 
England of something more than a 
hundred years ago. If these could 
have been co-ordinated into a 
reasonable story there might 
have been a not unworthy follower 
of the tradition of Tobias Smollett ; 
even as it is, the story is well 
above the average of ‘ costume” 
novels, and the author does know his 
period. 
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THE ART OF WARWICK 
DEEPING.* 


By M. A. SUTHERLAND. 


It is a long time since one has come 
across a tale which so gives the effect of 
describing events that have happened as 
does ‘‘ Roper’s Row.’ One demands 
variously of a novel: that it shall be a 
good story, that its people shall be 
pleasant or interesting to meet. Rare 
cases occur where the people live on 
afterwards. with an identity as definite 
as that of an acquaintance or 
friend. 

I do not know how it will be six 
months hence, but at the moment the 
impression which Mr. Warwick Deeping’s 
book leaves is very vivid. Vivid in a peculiar way. The 
story concerns Ruth Avery, a typist in a City office, and 
a medical student, Christopher Hazzard, who has to 
scrape and save (playing his violin at the ‘‘ Bunch of 
Grapes ’’’ at nights) to make ends meet. On the evening 
after I had read the book, I happened to be passing Gray’s 
Inn Road and Red Lion Square (‘‘ Roper’s Row ”’ is close 
by) at the hour when the covers had been put on the 
typewriters and the girls were free. A neat figure in black 
went past. So Ruth Avery might have looked. And 
then, just as it were to complete the scene, I went on 
(a ten minutes’ walk) to the Middlesex Hospital (surely 
the ‘‘ Bennet’s’’ of the book), not because I expected 
Christopher to come limping out, pointed at as “ the 
Squit ’’ by the group of lounging students at the door, but 
just because, if he had come out, I should not have been 
surprised. 

This sense of real people and real places lies over the 
tale, giving to a romantic story a quality of immediacy 
which is unusual. There is no surer grounding for romance 
than a basis of fact, as the ballad-singers knew very. well 
when they put their homely touches into ‘‘ Tamlane ”’ and 
“The Wife of Usher’s Well.” 

The story of the book, in brief outline, is this. Christopher 
Hazzard, a poor boy and lame, comes to London from Wilt- 
shire. He has a mother who believes in him, and he has 
the determination to succeed. He becomes a medical 
student, incurring the hostility of his fellows by his keen- 
ness and his brilliance and his 
odd ways. Across the landing 
from his top-room-back in 
Roper’s Row lives Ruth Avery. 
It takes Christopher a long 
time to realise what has been 
obvious to every reader from 
the start—that here is the 
girl who is destined to be his 
wife. Meanwhile his micro- 
scope and his bacteria fill his 
time. He graduates with 
distinction, and begins to 
practise in the Roper’s Row 
locality, where his patients 
are ‘‘sixpenny’”’ patients, and 
even that sum is not always 
forthcoming. By a series of 
clever moves on the part of 
Mr. Deeping, Ruth, who has 
left Roper’s Row for Chelsea, 
meets Christopher again. 
The two marry and Ruth sets 
herself to raise their fortunes. 
They move west, put up a 
plate and wait for patients. 
Patients come and the way is 
clear to Harley Street and a 
knighthood. 

* “ Roper’s Row.” By Warwick 


Deeping. 7s. 6d. (Cassells.) Portrait by E. 0. Hoppé. 


Such an outline gives no idea of the 
constructive skill which is behind the 
tale. ‘‘ Roper’s Row ”’ is the work of a 
practised craftsman, and of a craftsman 
moreover who has not become 
mechanical or tired. ‘Old Pybus” 
showed skill in handling a story. 
“Sorrell and Son” gave proof of 
characters ably drawn. “ Roper’s 
Row ”’ has both the good story and the 
characters, and in addition it possesses 
that quality of heart and feeling which 
sets the crown upon a book. 

If ever one could predict success for 
a novel, here is the book at hand. 
Mr. Warwick Romance and realism in_ perfect 
Deeping. harmony. A novelist who has thoroughly 

perfected his craft, the exercise of which 
has not become mechanical. Best-sellers are not so 
much the product of chance as the unsuccessful novelist 
has been heard to declare. ‘‘ Roper’s Row ” is the latest 
argument that goes to prove the point. 


THE POWER OF THE DOG.* 
By GREGORY MACDONALD. 


When Donn Byrne came to his untimely end he was still 
making brilliant experiments. This novel, the last of them, 
is by no means the least successful, for the great power of 
his experiments was not so much their intrinsic merit as 
the personality which they expressed. Although he ranged 
over the whole world of description, there was always behind 
that writing the line of the soft hills of Ireland, which he 
loved ; and the well-muscled English of the Authorised 
Version pointed to the Puritan of Northern Ireland that 
he was. There was always the same romantic colour which 
he took from the Gael, the same wealth of historical detail, 
the same enthusiasm shown by the creator for his creation. 

‘“The Power of the Dog’”’ cannot be easily classified. 
It will certainly bore some readers. To others it will seem 
the very breath of historical romance. At the base of the 
plot is young Garrett Dillon, of Derrymore, who is deserted 
by his wife, a patriotic Irishwoman, when he takes service 
at the Foreign Office under Castlereagh; and they are 
finally reunited only when he breaks for good with Castle- 
reagh, the worst-hated man in Ireland. But the second 
layer of the plot is the terrific 
personal duel which the author 
describes between Castlereagh 
and Napoleon, with King and 
peasant equally used as pawns. 
Behind that again is brooding 
the genius of Napoleon himself. 
He is hardly described in person. 
But episodic chapter after 
chapter shows the effect of that 
portent upon Wordsworth, upon 
a ‘dead and ghosted Doge of 
Venice, upon Josephine, upon a 
sentry guarding a tomb at St. 
Helena. 

Lastly the whole novel has 
an implicit gospel of the power 
of righteousness and of the 
misery of war. Where the 
experiment fails is that too 
much has been done at once. 
The book has an ultimate unity 
but a very apparent complexity ; 
for it is divided into nine parts, 
each part prefaced with an intro- 
ductory chapter which paints 
some historical vignette of Napo- 
leon’s effect upon his time. 


* “ The Power of the Dog.”” By 
Donn Byrne. 7s. 6d. (Sampson 
Donn Byrne. Low.) 
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Where so much has been attempted there is hardly room 
for criticism. And in fact Donn Byrne did not altogether 
fail to make living characters of Garrett (a shade too 
priggish) and of Jocelyn (a shade too hard). His character- 
isation of Castlereagh is not easily to be forgotten ; though 
bitter and perhaps even melodramatic, it does give a 
portrait of a sensitive man courting, and almost glorying 
in, universal hatred. But the best chapters are in the end 
those episodes—almost short stories—which show the wider 
effects of the duel in which Napoleon and Castlereagh are 
absorbed. There is for instance a splendid description of 
Trafalgar, with Captain Hardy meditating on the action : 


““ How splendid the men had been! And when they let out 

at the French flagship, they let out fair. Twenty guns dis- 
mounted and four hundred men gone in the first single ea 
Then the duel with the Redoubtable, and the 
dreadful moment when Lord Nelson fell. He 
hadn’t seen him fall, just noticed him on his 
knees with his left hand touching the deck. 
“They have done for me at last, Hardy! 
he had said. ‘ My backbone is shot through.’ 
Well, they had both gone, the lousy 
musketeer and the great Admiral. 
And then Lord Nelson had spoken of Lady 
Hamilton, and Hardy wished he had not. 
The flag captain had hoped all along there 
would be some message for Lady Nelson. It 
would have been easier to bring a lock of 
hair to that broken heart than to this vain 
one. He must not criticise the old com- 
mander, under whom he’d served since Cape 
Saint Vincent. And when Lord Nelson had 
asked him to kiss him, he had felt em- 
barrassed.”’ 


Or there is Wordsworth regretting 
“that mad letter of his to the Right 
Reverend the Bishop of Llandaff, in which 
he gloried in the principles of the French 
Revolution,’ and a sentry grousing at Napoleon’s tomb, 
““ What the hell did they want a sentry there for, anyhow ? 
He was dead, wasn’t he ? What harmcould hedonow? ... 
Been bloody lonely since he died, all the same. When he was 
alive there had been three thousand men on garrison and 
there had been five hundred guns. . . . They must have 
thought him a bloody wizard. How the hell then could 
he get away from here ?”’ 

But always Donn Byrne returns from Napoleon and 
Castlereagh to the litany of the Irish hills; and here is 
the last and the best of him : 

“‘Southward and westward the mountains rose threateningly 
—Slieve Bearnagh with its wolf’s teeth, the Dogs’ Mountain, and 
the Mountain of the Foxes’ Lake. Over there was the azure 
line of the Carlingfords, and the brown mass of Slievegullion, who 
has a magic lake on her summit. He could even see the Sugar 
Loaves of Wicklow, away past Dublin town. A sort of dizziness 
came on him, that one could see so much of the Irish world, and 
for an instant a fleeting fear. It was so high here, so lonely— 
so clear was the air, so unearthly.” 

Haunting that passage is the personality of Donn Byrne, 
the Irish romanticist; and it was Irish romanticism that 
gave reality to his fiction. 


Portrait by 
E.0.H 


THE UNCERTAIN TRUMPET.* 
By RICHARD FLECKNOE. 


Reading some reviews of “‘ The Uncertain Trumpet ”’ I 
have been pleasantly reminded of a drawing, I believe by 
Charles Keene, which long ago appeared in Punch. One 
of Mr. Hutchinson's faults is that he has become too 
popular. When he wrote ‘‘ The Happy Warrior” and 
“The Clean Heart,’’ which were not best-sellers, it was 
possible to demonstrate one’s superior judgment by giving 
praise and reproving the public for not sufficiently reading 
him ; but when the public repented and everybody. began 
to read him—well, no critic likes you to suppose#that he 
and the multitude have tastes in common. I don’t like 
it myself. Naturally, then, Mr. Hutchinson has to suffer 
for going to excess in this matter of popularity. But I do 
not suppose he minds ; he ought not to. He may be sure 
that many novelists and most critics would be as ready 


* “The Uncertain Trumpet.” 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


By A. S. M. Hutchinsor.- 


to change places with him as the sober cabby was to 
change places with the happy man lying comfortably on 
the pavement in Keene’s drawing. There, in the drawing, 
his head pillowed against a lamp-post, that man lies fast 
asleep, with a beatific smile upon his face. ‘‘ Poor fellow ! 
Poor fellow!” says an old gentleman, surveying the 
recumbent one. ‘“‘What is the matter with him?” 
“Matter with him? Huh!”’ cries the cabman enviously. 
“‘ T only wish I'd got arf his complaint ! ”’ 

I am not suggesting that ‘“‘ The Uncertain Trumpet” 
is faultless ; if it were it would be a phoenix among novels. 
Mr. Hutchinson has not entirely subdued those mannerisms 
that annoy the purist ; he indulges now and then in some- 
what tortuous locutions, but only now and then—in not 
more than half a dozen passages—whereas, before I had 
read the book, I quite thought from 
some of the early reviews that it was 
written almost throughout in that 
eccentric style. A more real flaw is his 
revival of the bad old custom of giving 
his men and women names that describe 
their temperaments or occupations, as 
when he names the blatant hunting 


family the Flogg-Wallopers ;_ the clergy- 
man the Rev. David Quest; the gloomy 
sexton Mr. Drizzle; the dull charwoman 
Mrs. Glumday, and so on. This might 


pass well enough in a farcical story, but 
in a story of serious and high purpose, 
such as this, it jars a little and seems 
to take something from its essential 
realism. For the story in its detail is 
graphically realistic, though it is the 
story of an idealist; and its men and 
women are drawn with the insight and 
skill in portraiture that have always been among Mr. 
Hutchinson's best gifts. 

There is humour and irony in the deft sketches of the 
very old Lady Vestibule and her elderly paid companion, 
Miss Mention, on their way to Pelham Heritage’s wedding ; 
Pelham himself, with his old-fashioned, country-gentleman 
ideas, his stiff pride, his innate decencies, is a true portrait ; 
you may fret at their names, but the various members of 
the Flogg-Walloper family are vigorously alive ; Pelham’s 
wife, the beautiful and, for a time, rebellious Dawn ; his 
dissipated, reckless, honourable half-brother “‘ Banjo ”’ ; 
David Quest, his wife and children, and the rest of Mr. 
Hutchinson’s dramatis persone are real and likeable or 
unlikeable ; if some of them irritate you in the book it is 
because they are of a sort that would irritate you if you 
met them out of it. 

The story resolves itself into a story of Pelham and 
Dawn and “ Banjo,’’ and of David Quest. David has 
worked under Father Absolute as a curate in East London ; 
now, through the friendly influence of Admiral Bratton, 
he has been appointed to the living of Ashton Parva, a 
poor living in an obscure place where he will be simply 
buried, but it is understood that, with the Admiral’s help, 
it is to be only a half-way house to an appointment that 
will give him full opportunity for serving the Church. The 
Admiral’s sudden death leaves David stranded at Ashton 
Parva with no apparent chance of escape from it, and how 
he rallies from his despair to preach his great gospel that 
the sins of the fleslt, wile as they may be, are as nothing 
to the sins of the spirit, to empty his church through the 
malice of one of his parishioners and his failure to toady to 
Pelham, the lord of the manor, and to triumph at last by 
the large humanity and integrity of his purpose, are told 
with poignance and with power ; ‘‘ Banjo’s”’ self-renuncia- 
tion, and Dawn’s and Pelham’s final happiness being part 
of his triumph. That is a very difficult scene in which 
‘‘Banjo”’ tells his brother of his love for Dawn and his 
resolve to send himself into banishment, but it is so strongiy 
handled that it is one of the most moving scenes in the 
book. Read ‘‘ The Uncertain Trumpet,” and you will find 
that a novel may still be worth reading, even though it 
runs no risk of being banned in the Police Court. 


Mr. A. S. M. 
Hutchinson. 
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HARRIET HUME.* 


Harriet Hume has little 
enough to do with reality, one 
might say, possessing her 
strange, unhappy gift of reading 
her lover’s thoughts, her habit 
of telling fairy tales at con- 
siderable length, her bewitch- 
ing, half-fairy charm. Yet 
Miss West manages to make 
her real and deliciously human. 
She eats cherries out of a 
paper bag in the street; has 
defective eyesight and must 
squat on the floor to read her 
newspaper, “leaning her 
weight on her hand but very 
slightly, so that her arm 
curved from shoulder to wrist 
in a scimitar shape, in order 
to move easily when she came 
to a column’s end.’”’ Thus do 
we get vivid and intimate 
little pictures of the gay 
wanton who loved Arnold Con- 
derex amid the stateliness 
of West Kensington. Is it of 
post-war Kensington Miss 
West writes? Seemingly, 
though the conversation of 
Harriet and Arnold—and indeed most of the writing of the 
book—belongs more fittingly to the days of the Regency. 


Portrait by E. O. Hoppé. 


“Oh, my love,” says Arnold, ‘‘ we are acting as if we were 
not ourselves, but visions gliding from pose to pose of unreason 
across the iris of a fevered patient! Why do you behave as 
if you loathed me ? Is it an aberration due to this stifling hour; 


* “ Harriet Hume.” By Rebecca West. 7s. 6d. (Hutchin- 
son.) 


for I admit that though the blinds 
are drawn this room is still a 
sirop of heat. Your hands prove 
that itis so and that I am really 
dear to you, for while your head 
moonishly plots treason against 
me your fingers have been 
burrowing in that paper-bag to 
find me the most splendid cherries 
and lay them in a plump red ring 
round my cup, and have kept 
only the wizened seniors for 
yourself.” 

Did people, even in the days 
of the Regency, talk like that ? 
No matter, this is a fantasy, 
and the style grows on you, 
for the author writes as her 
characters speak, creating 
an atmosphere of artificiality, 
fragile and enchanting, from 
which Harriet with all her 
oddities, including her muff, 
emerges, surprisingly real. 
Arnold gives her up for am- 
bition’s sake; gives her up in 
that he marries somebody 
else. He can never really 
give her up. He can never 
really cease meeting her, being 
aggravated by her, touched 
by her pathos, scolding her, 
calling her a trull, a dear fool, 
a poor doxy, and other terms of endearment as out of date 
as her muff; and being ever startled anew by her un- 
canny power of reading his mind. It is a charming and 
delicate fantasy, increasing in beauty as it draws to a 
conclusion. The ending is perhaps best of all, for here 
Miss West is quite definitely in the realm of dreams and 
can give full scope to her lively imagination. 


Miss Rebecca West. 


H. M. 


BOOKS AND THEIR WRITERS. 


THE UNTEACHABLE ART. 


By St. Jonn Apcock. 


EARLY one thousand nine hundred years ago 
Quintilian was moved to instruct the ancient 
Romans in the value and various qualities of humour. 
“T am now to treat,” he wrote, “of the manner of 
dissipating melancholy impressions, of unbending the 
mind from too intense application, of renewing its 
powers and recruiting its strength, after being surfeited 
and fatigued.” You may read his whole discourse 
in Mr. F. H. Pritchard’s huge and 
excellent selection of “ Great Essays 
of All Nations’”—essays on all 
manner of subjects by over two 
hundred essayists, from Confucius to 
Chesterton.' Although the sentence 
I have quoted may rather suggest 
that the ancient world took its humour 
sadly, much as our more scientific age 
takes certain patent medicines, by 
way of remedy for nervous prostra- 
tion and “that depressed feeling 
after meals,” you will find that 
1 “Great Essays of All Nations.” 15s. 
(Harrap.)—* “‘ The Poet and the Lunatics.” 
By G. K. Chesterton. 7s. 6d. (Cassell.)— 
Return of the Scarecrow.” By 
Alfred Noyes. (Cassell.)—* ‘‘ Banned by 
the Censor.”” By Edgar Middleton. 3s. 6d. 


(Werner Laurie.)--‘‘ Short Stories.” By Photo by Central News. 
Neil Lyons. 2s. 6d. (Harrap.) 


Quintilian held no such lowly, materialistic view of 
this great gift. He is properly scornful of cheap wit- 
ticisms, but would tolerate jokes when they could be 
“brought in aid of any serious subject,” and fully 
recognises that at its best humour is a fine, desirable 
possession, that it has spiritual significances, and that 
“no rules can be laid down for the practice of this 
thing, and no masters can teach it.” 

When we have said everything else 
about it, that is also what we are 
reduced to saying of poetry; and 

~ humour—the real thing—is a kind of 
poetry in itself; it is a matter less 
of learning than of emotion, more 
of moods than of intellect. Chaucer, 
Langland—our early English poets 
(Gower excepted) were humorists and 
used humour in their poetry as 
naturally and effectively as they used 
sentiment, tragedy, pretty fancies, 
splendours of imagery and profund- 
ities of thought. Earlier still, the 
old moralities and miracle plays, with 
all their simple, religious earnestness, 
had a leaven of humour, and would 
even, whilst fearing him, treat the 


Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton. devil as something of a comic 
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character, which is possibly why in the passing of 
time he has, as a hideous and tormenting personality, 
been laughed out of existence. Among modern poets, 
Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Noyes, true to the old English 
tradition, maintain that sensitive alliance between poetry 
and humour; and when they turn to writing what 
might easily have been entirely frivolous prose, the 
apparently irresponsible absurdity of their stories has 
an underlying seriousness that is oddly reminiscent of 
those old moralities. 

If you take Mr. Chesterton’s “The Poet and the 
Lunatics ”” literally, give it simply its surface values, 
it is the maddest, most outrageously ridiculous series 
of detective tales ever written. Take the story of 
“The Yellow Bird” and the explosion that was “ an 
expansion”’; the story of the fantastic friends, that 
of “The Asylum of Adventure,” of ‘‘ The Finger of 
Stone,” or ‘‘ The House of the Peacock” and the 
lunatic earnestly bent on defying all superstitions and 
proving them false—they are riotously idiotic nonsense 
if you fail to glimpse their inner meaning, but if you 
do, you can laugh at the delightful ingenuity and fan- 
tastic humour of their plots and be curiously touched 
by the beauty and spiritual suggestion of their allegory. 
The poet, Gabriel Gale, who unravels all the mysteries 
and interprets the doings of a succession of lunatics 
at large, explains that he is able to do so because he is 
“a sentimentalist, a dabbler in moonshine. .. . I 


really have a streak in me of the moonshine that leads . 


such men astray ; and that is why I can follow them.” 
Gale is a quite “‘ unpractical”’ man, 
but when it comes to dealing with 
things outside the range of ordinary 
sin and crime—with for instance a 
suicidal maniac, then an orthodox 
detective is useless, ‘‘ you have got 
beyond practical things. . . . What 
you want is an unpractical man. 
That is what people always want 
in the last resort and the worst 
conditions. What can practical men 


do here? . . . You can only forbid 
him to die. Can you persuade him 
to live? Believe me, that is where 


we come in. A man must have his 
head in the clouds and his wits wool 
gathering in fairyland before he can 
do anything so practical as that.” 
Mr. Noyes’s ‘The Return of 
the Scarecrow ’” is all in a breezy, 
shrewdly humorous, farcical-comedy 
vein, yet has an unobtrusive seriousness of purpose, 
for the Rev. Basil Strode learns something and re- 
turns a wiser if not a sadder man from his humiliating 
and laughable adventures on the Sussex Downs. 
Strode was a handsome young curate proud of his very 
advanced tastes in art and literature, treasuring on his 
shelves “slim books of contemporary verse, through 
which, as his Conservative weekly journal advised him, 
it was his duty to keep in touch with the new age.” 
He was in love with Barbara Lane, the prettiest girl 
in the parish, who “ seemed to be always faintly amused 
at him.”” She takes serious offence with him when 
he snubs her homely friend Miss Bird who loves Christina 


Portrait by 
E. O. Hoppé. 


Mr. Alfred Noyes. 


Rossetti and Longfellow, and startles him with plain 
words about curates who are misled by conceited 
scribblers into “ pseudo-intellectual snobbery.” He 
was under the cloud of this rebuke when a letter from 
an old friend, and a book by a German scientist on the 
virtues of sun-bathing turned his thoughts toward the 
“return to nature” idea. Going out presently for a 
long walk on the downs, he thrust “ Leap-Frog ’— 
a small book of new poetry—into his pocket and, 
before he guessed it, was heading for “the great 
adventure of his life.” 

Far out in the solitude of the downs, the loneliness, 
the blazing sun and the heat of the day encouraged 
him to make his first experiment in sun-bathing and, 
leaving his clothes in a ruined cottage, he lay basking 
under the glowing sky. But Double Dick, the tramp, 
had been a secret witness of his proceedings ; an hour 
before, Strode had caught the hungry Dick on the 
downs stealing the food of a picnic party and had 
sternly reprimanded him for such theft and held him 
prisoner till the picnickers returned and agreed that 
he should be let off with a caution; and now Double 
Dick saw a chance of avenging himself. When Strode 
went back to the cottage his clothes had vanished ; 
nothing remained but the small book of verse which 
had apparently fallen out of the pocket ; and when his 
first panic subsided, and he grew desperately resigned 
to waiting until nightfall enabled him to go in search 
of help, he sat down among the ruins of the cottage 
and tried to console himself by reading “ Leap-Frog,”’ 
but found its contents in such 
‘circumstances unconsoling. What 
he reads are parodies on the work 
of certain very modern poets, and 
they hit off the characteristics of 
their originals neatly and cleverly 
in this fashion : 

““My stockings once were pink. 
Let all the ladders rip! 
Let tears, like candles, drip! 

My heart’s a skating-rink 

Where gnats go round and round, 

Like spelling-bees in hell, 

Making a grass-green sound, 

Since the grey cricket said 

(What is that pale blue smell ?) 

Harlequin is dead.” 

To summarise his experiences that 
night, next day and the night after 
is out of the question; they were 
too many and various to be 
adequately epitomised. In spite 
of all he had said to Double Dick, he was driven 
more than once to stealing food when he was hungry, 
to stealing by night a sheet that had been hung out 
to dry, and losing it in a wild struggle with a pursuing 
dog ; finally to stealing the rags from a scarecrow and 
covertly sneaking home in these. The whole story 
of his misadventures, the sensation worked up in the 
press over his disappearance, the accumulation of cir- 
cumstantial evidence that he had apparently been 
concerned in a burglary just before his flight is most 
ingeniously contrived and carried through with un- 
flagging humour and vivacity. As Barbara said at 
the close, “‘ it may have begun as a comedy, wild comedy; 
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but it’s turning into a poem”; and what she meant 
by that the book will tell you. 

There is wit and smartness and some humour in Mr. 
Edgar Middleton’s ‘‘ Banned by the Censor,’’* but too 
much that is flashy and immature in quality. The 
censor seems to have banned one of these ten brief 
dramatic sketches—‘“‘ Mussolini’s Lunch ’’—because it 
contains “insults to a leading 
statesman of a foreign country.” 
I do not believe in banning any- 
thing, otherwise I should have 
said this might very well have 
been banned by the author him- 
self for its completely puerile 
inanity. When at the breakfast 
table his wife urges that it is not 
necessary for his protection that 
he should keep a machine-gun 
in the bathroom, Mussolini 
exclaims, “ Bah!’ When, 
overleaf, she tells him to 
take his umbrella as it looks 
like rain, he again ejaculates, 
“Bah!” That sort of thing 
really will not do—it is not 
funny enough. The other 
sketches are brisk and smart, 
and though the smartness is 
sometimes schoolboyish, they 
leave one with a feeling that. Mr. 
Middleton will do much cleverer things when he can 
forget to think how clever he is. 

It is as true still as it was when Chapman wrote, 
that : 

““No pen can anything eternal write 
That is not steeped in humour of the night,” 
and whether what he has written is eternal or not, 
Mr. Neil Lyons can at need steep his pen in that darkling 
mood. He is more sophisticated in the ways of the 
world than are those bright young authors who revolve 
in their special corners, like squirrels in cages, and think 
they know all life because they know a little of the worst 


Portrait by Elliott & Fry. 


Mr. A, Neil Lyons. 


of it. You get real and desperately human people in 
Mr. Lyons’s stories of London and the country, but he 
does not treat their failings and weaknesses as if they 
were nothing but matter for jokes and flippant epigrams ; 
he goes to the hearts of his people, knows their sorrows, 
the tragic side of poverty, reveals the best as well as 
the worst of them, reveals it with a subtle, whimsical 
humour, but with an intimate 
_ understanding and “a charity 
that is wider than the wide- 
ness of the sea.” Read his 
story of “Love in a Mist,” 
for example, a story told one 
night by Arthur to the human 
flotsam and jetsam gathered 
round his coffee-stall. Just a 
homely, natural narration of 
how, years ago, Arthur down 
and out in Liverpool had fallen 
in with a girl, almost as destitute 
as himself, who had shared her 
supper with him ; both yearning 
to be back in London, they 
tramped the long road together, 
and he tells of their hardships 
by the way, their motley 
adventures, including Arthur’s 
ludicrous attempt at highway 
robbery; their arrival at last 
in London, and their joy 
at seeing the familiar streets again. All the humour 
and squalor and pity of that episode are woven into 
a tale that has a wonderful humankindness in its 
laughter, and an exquisite little hint of sentiment that 
touches it with tears at the close. 

That and the score of other stories now included in 
Messrs. Harrap’s “‘ Short Stories of To-Day and To- 
Morrow ”” series, are excellently representative examples 
of Mr. Neil Lyons’s art as a short story writer and should 
send those who read them to “ Arthur’s,” ‘‘ Sixpenny 
Pieces,” “‘ Cottage Pie,’’ and other of his books from 
which they are selected. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
| OCTOBER, 1929. 
Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received by 


the Editor not later than the 14th of each month. A Competitor may enter for all the seven Competitions, but must fill 
in coupon on page 20 and send this with each answer or group of answers, and address envelope : 


“The Prize Page,” THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


That they may be available also to Overseas Competitors; Competitions I and II will be the same each month until 
further notice, but the subjects for all the other Competitions may each month be changed. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS.; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 
I.—OneE Guinea for the best original lyric. 


II.—Ha.F A GuINEA for the best quotation from 
- English verse applicable to any review or the 
name of any author or book appearing in this 

. Number. 


III.—TurEE New Books for the best open letter of 
appreciation or criticism (not more than two 
hundred words) addressed to any author named 
in this Number. 


IV.—Ha tr a GurnEA for the largest number of names 
spelled out from the chess-board below. These 
squares contain the names of many poets, all, 
with one exception, British or American. They 
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can be found by going over the board and 
taking what is known as the King’s move in 
chess, i.e. by moving from one square to the 
next—backwards, forwards or in any direction. 
The letter in any square is not to be used 
twice in any one name. If more than one 
discovers the highest number of names, prize 
will be awarded to competitor whose envelope 
is first opened. 


And took me close within its deep embrace 
To comfort me, because another day 
Would break to-morrow, holding much to face, 
And little strength for me where duty lay. 
I shall most gladly toil from early dawn, 
Or play through hours like never-ending years, 
Knowing my cherished thought is but withdrawn 
Behind the silence, out of reach of tears ; 
Oaly, as night falls, I must make quite certain 
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Of clean, white hands to draw that still, white 
curtain. 


We also select for printing : 
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THE ASSUMPTION. 
Now Mary’s crowned the Queen of Heaven, 


With stars beneath her feet, 
I miss the lowly Mother-maid 
Who trod the narrow street 


ASQ 


In Bethlehem. 


I used to think she’d understand 


A woman’s hopes and fears, 
And in the stable shared with her 
My gladness and my tears, 
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In Bethlehem. 


And travellers, wearied with the way 


Their aching feet had trod, 
Would pause beside the stable door 
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Where Mary nursed her God, 
In Bethlehem. 
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Now Mary’s crowned the Queen of Heaven, 
With stars beneath her feet, 
Can Heaven’s glory ever be 
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To Mary, half as sweet 
As Bethlehem ? 


(G. M. Starkey, Brampton Down, Folkestone.) 


V.—HatrF A Guinea for the best review of any recent 
book, in not more than two hundred and fifty 
words, by a boy or girl under fifteen years of 
age. This in response to a school teacher who 
thinks the young idea should be encouraged. 
Competitors will please take care to give their 
ages as well as their names and addresses. 

VI.—HALF a GuinEA for the best revicw, in not more 
than one hundred words, of any recent book. 
Competitors should give names of Book, 
Author and Publisher at head of each 
review. 

VII.—TuE Bookman will be sent post free for twelve 
months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for a Competition. 


To MEET, AS FAR AS POSSIBLE, THE OBJECTIONS 
MANY READERS HAVE TO CUTTING ANYTHING OUT OF 
THEIR COPIES, WE HAVE REDUCED THE COUPON TO 
THE SIZE OF A POSTAGE STAMP IN THE MARGIN AT THE 
BOTTOM OF THIS PAGE. NOTHING NEED BE WRITTEN 
ON THIS, BUT IT MUST BE CUT OUT AND ENCLOSED WiTH 
THE COMPETITOR’S MS. or MSS. A COMPETITOR 
MAY ENTER FOR ANY NUMBER OF THE SEVEN COMPE- 
TITIONS, AND ONE COUPON IS SUFFICIENT FOR THEM 
ALL, BUT THE NAME AND ADDRESS OF THE COMPETITOR 
MUST BE WRITTEN ON EACH MS. SUBMITTED. 


RESULTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


I.—TuHE Prize oF for the best original 
lyric is awarded to Iérne Ormsby, 20, Have- 
lock Road, Addiscombe, Surrey, for : 

MY CURTAINED THOUGHT. 

All through the day it waited while I played, 

And worked, and sang, and managed tedious things, 

Knowing it waited there; but, when I prayed 

At eventide, it came with outspread wings, 


BooKMAN 
Coupon 
October 


LOST CHILDHOOD. 


I have called ‘“‘ Hallo!” in my heart all day 

By the sea-girt haunts where you used to play; 
Shouted through woods, whose wind-thrashed boughs 
Still whisper your prayers and innocent vows ; 

Cried out your name with the curlew’s cry, 

That cries none other along the sky ; 

Murmured your name as the hollow shell 

Murmurs for ever the sea’s farewell. 


But when, out of hearing of wind and wave, 

I stood at last in the echoing cave, 

Surely, I thought, I shall find you here, 

Where my thoughts of you are so cool and clear ? 
‘“Hallo!’’ you answered, but you were not there, 
Nor, indeed, could I find you anywhere, 

Though I knew, as your voice mocked mine once more, 
You had been there only a moment before. 


(Cyril G. Taylor, Scruton Hall, Northallerton, Yorks.) 


We also highly commend the lyrics by Eileen Small- 
man (Birmingham), Ada F. Strike (West Worthing), 
Mary A. Knight (Nova Scotia), Marjorie Crosbie 
(Wolverhampton), George Whiteley junior (Halifax, 
Canada), C. E. J. Capern (Brighton), Morwyth Rees 
(Pembroke Dock), Oliver C. Gilbert (London, W.), 
Maud A. Murray (Edinburgh), Evelina San Garde 
(Oswaldtwistle), Mrs. M. G. D. Watson (Jeram, Selangor), 
Ruth Taylor (Wallasey), A. G. August (Invercargill), 
Phyllis Turpin (London, S.W.), Emily E. Knox (Dublin), 
W. H. McCreary (Louisville, Kentucky), F. W. Mason 
(Bournemouth), Irene Hubbard (Steeple Claydon), 
Dora H. Southgate (Salem, South India), Nell Musgrave 
(London, S.W.), Margaret Owen (Whitstable), G. Tottem 
(London, N.W.), Mrs. M. R. Hunt (Kidderminster), 
Gertrude Pitt (London, N.), Kathleen Rice (Bletchley), 
M. G. Hughes (Hemel Hempstead), I. M, Stenning 


SUPPLEMENT TO “ THE BOOKMAN,” 
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(St. Leonards-on-Sea), Dorothy E. Tweed (London, 
S.W.), Julia Binfield (Dover), Elsie B. Granville (Bos- 
combe), Edward Finneron (Pirbright), Mrs. May Belben 
(Wimborne), Ella Tucker (Althorne), John P. Coghlan 
(Dublin), S. R. Gupta (Bhandara, India), E. F. Christie 
(Hampstead), Babette E. Bush (Newdigate), E. Maud 
(Brighton), Mrs. Annie F. Simpson (New Southgate), 
Dorothy Bryant (Upton-on-Severn), Stephen Walter 
(London, S.W.), Iris Ottaway (Bungay), Theodore 
Redpath (Leeds), Beryl Carter (Hove), Sam Van Hoff 
(Colombo), K. F. Phelps (Sutton), George S. Astins 
(Hove), Joan Stiebel (Leatherhead), Beatrice Grey 
(Westminster), W. Ashton Hamlyn (Buckfastleigh), 
Irene Ardern (Cromer). 


Il.—TuHe Priz—E oF HALF A GuINEA for the best 
quotation is awarded to Stanley G. Hill, 
“Churchdown,”’ Bath Road, Chippenham, 
Wilts, for the following : 


SOLDIER OF MISFORTUNE. By P. C. Wren. 
(John Murray.) 


‘* A cannon ball took off his legs, 
So he laid down his arms.” 


Hoop, Faithless Nelly Grey. 


We also select for printing : 


HAPPY ENDING. By STEPHEN MCKENNA. 
(Cassells.) 


‘* We fell out, my wife and I, 
We fell out, I know not why ; 
And kissed again with tears.” 
TENNYSON. 
(M. R. Watson, “ Fieldhead,’”’ 228, Wokingham Road, 
Reading.) 


WALTER DE LA MARE. By Forrest REID. 
(Faber & Faber.) 


‘* A Poet hidden 
In the light of thought.” 
SHELLEY. 


(S. R. Gupta, P.O. Mohari, Dist. Bhandara, C.P., India.) 


GLORIOUS OYSTER. By Hector BotitHo. 
(Knopf.) 
“‘T love thee—I love thee ! 
Is all that I can say.” 
Hoop. I Love Thee. 


(John A. Bellchambers, 40, Highgate Hill.) 


TEN TO ONE IN SWEDEN. By Pappy SyLvanus. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


“* Not the method of making a fortune.” 
Gray, Sketch of his own Character. 


(Rev. F. Hern, Rowlands Castle, Hants.) 


HEARD MELODIES. By LEopotp SPERo. 
(Fowler Wright.) 


‘* The children sing in far Japan. 
The children sing in Spain. 
The organ with the organ man 
Is singing in the rain.” 
STEVENSON, ‘‘ Singing,’’ Child’s Garden of Verses. 
(Margaret Watson, Merbau Estate, Jeram, Selangor, 
FMS.) 


DROUGHT. By JAN vAN AvonD. 
(Ernest Benn.) 


‘‘ Drink to me only with thine eyes.” 
BEN JONSON. - 


(A. Eleanor Pinnington, 70, Pitt Street, Norwich.) 


IIl.—TuHE PrizE oF THREE NEw Books for the best 
comment on Mr. Arnold Bennett’s statement 
that all children are cruel is awarded to Miss 
J. A. Jenkins, Edge Hill College, Liverpool, 
for the following : 


I know that countless mothers, aunts and nurses will 
indignantly contradict the statement that all children are 
cruel by quoting an infinitude of instances to the contrary, 


but after more than half a century’s close observation of 
children of -all ages, I have come to the conclusion that it 
would be unnatural if they were not! Lack of under- 
standing and experience surely connotes lack of sympathy, 
and in their reaction to everyone and everything outside 
themselves children respond in the way which will give 
them most pleasure, or, at any rate, least pain, regardless 
of the pain they may cause others. Curiosity is a very 
strong instinct in children, and their apparent callousness 
in pulling off flies’ wings and legs is due to their desire to 
see what will happen. We adults call such actions “‘ cruel,”’ 
but we are responsible if deliberate cruelty is practised 


Tour Miles 


Le any “Town _ and ather Verses 


DAVID Gow, 


“Four Miles from any Town,” 
By David Gow (Cecil Palmer). 


Prize Drawing by Mrs. Irene Wintle. 


because children learn more by example than precept, and 
mere punishment by adults of such actions will only cause 
them to be done in secret! An unhappy child is likely to 
be a cruel child, in sheer retaliation, and it is up to adults 
by their sane treatment of children to redirect their un- 
desirable tendencies. 


We also select for printing : 


The unconscious cruelty of children is notorious. Who 
amongst us has not suffered from their frankness, callous- 
ness, want of “‘ feeling,’’ and general lack of consideration 
for others. But that all children are cruel in the sense of 
“being void of pity,’’ that they enjoy suffering in others, 
knowing fully what it involves, I do not believe for one 
minute. Most of their “ cruelty ’’ is caused by curiosity, 
egotism, or imitation. They want to pull flies to pieces 
as they would a flower or a toy. They beat a dog, having 
seen grown-ups beat dogs for the sake of discipline. They 
will mildly bully a younger child, because grown-ups exact 
obedience from younger people. And even grown-ups are 
cruel when they are “‘in a temper.”’ Finally, Mr. Bennett, 
remember that all grown-ups were once children ; are we 
then to think all grown-ups naturally cruel and only 
masking their desire to torture others under a veneer of 
civilised behaviour imposed by education ? 


(Mrs. MacDonald Smith, “ Innispel,’’ Colinton, 
Midlothian.) 


From observation and experience I agree with Mr. 
Bennett that all children are cruel. Man is an animal 
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“The Ship of Truth,” 
by Lettice Cooper (Hodder & Stoughton). 


Drawn by Kathleea Ida Noble. 


before he is a man, and his childhood is the time of his 
animalness. Then he delights in a fiendish handling of 
butterflies and other insects; in watching the unpleasant 
sights of an abattoir and also in books of war. Often he 
is inconsiderately amused by people’s physical misfortunes. 
A girl perhaps is not so bloodthirsty, but is “ cattish ’’ in 
her cruelty, and is very proud of saying spiteful words. 
She shows no mercy to a rival. It is only when children 
experience pain that it begins to dawn on them that others 
have similar feelings to theirs. It is when their full person- 
ality is developed that they realise that cruelty is a poor 
form of sport or amusement, but when that occurs they 
are no longer children, but men and women. Primitive and 
uneducated people, who are grown-up children, show the 
same characteristic. Childhood is the chrysalis before 
manhood and womanhood, and one of the natural qualities 
of that state is the cruelty of the animal. 


(Rev. H. Gordon French, Brook Grange, Godalming, 
Surrey.) 


Not many competitors are inclined to agree with Mr. 
Bennett ; the rest, and they are many, emphatically 
dissent from his view, Mrs. Betty Elton (London, S.W.) 
declaring emphatically that the cruelty of children is a 
“popular fallacy”’ that had its origin with ‘‘ some 
child-hating bachelor or spinster ignorant of child 
psychology.”” Mr. Fred W. Flear thinks those who 
have brought up large families and so had opportunities 
of judging will know that Mr. Bennett has been guilty 
of “a hasty generalisation’; Miss Emily E. Knox 
(Dublin) shrewdly remarks, “It is not until childhood 
is past that deliberate cruelty begins. Before that it 
is want of imagination—thoughtlessness—stupidity, or 
fear.” We specially commend these three replies, and 
those by Emily Davis (Dublin), W. Ashton Hamlyn 
(Hapsteed), Dorothy E. Sanders (London, E.), Florence 
T. Mackie (Jarrow-on-Tyne), K. M. Sanders (Bridport), 
H. J. Hare (Dundee); D. Parsons (Hillboro), Sidney J. 
Spedding (Bolton), Miss O’Hanlon of (ior (Hoole), 


G. J. Rodway (Gloucester), M. K. Whitfield (Ciren- 
cester), G. Tottem (Kensal Rise), Mrs. Cecilia Naumann 
(Cranleigh), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), H. Porter 
(Dublin), Winifred Cooper (Leeds), A. Dodd (Basing- 
stoke), G. Plowman (Enfield), Ethel M. Kennedy 
(Birkdale). 


IV.—TuE Prize or A Guinea for the best draw- 
ing illustrating any book title mentioned in 
our last Number is awarded to Mrs. Irene 
Wintle, ‘“‘ The Knoll,’’ Ashlyns Road, Berkham- 
stead, Herts, for the drawing (reproduced) 
illustrating ‘‘ Four Miles from any Town.”’ We 
specially commend and reproduce the drawings 
by Kathleen Ida Noble, Bridge House, Lyston, 
near Long Melford, Suffolk, by Freda I. Noble, 
of the same address, and by M. R. Watson, 
“ Fieldhead,” 228, Wokingham Road, Reading, 
to each of whom is awarded a consolation prize 
of a book. The dreadful truth is that of the 
several other drawings sent in none is good 
enough for reproduction and only two can be 
honourably mentioned—that of A. P. Pearson 
Halifax), illustrating Mr. J. B. Priestley’s ‘‘ The 
Good Companions ”’ (Heinemann), and that of 
B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), illustrating “ The 
Penn Country ”’ (John Lane). 


V.—THE Prize oF HALF A GuIneEA for the best verses 
on “After the Holidays” is awarded to 
Marjorie Crosbie, 10, Birches Barn Road, 
Wolverhampton, Staffs, for the following : 


After the holidays, isn’t life stale ? 

Don’t all the neighbours look wretched and pale, 
Clothes are worn out till it gives one the blues, 
Sea-water’s ruined our best pairs of shoes. 

Day after day we have sausage or hash, 

We are so short of our regular cash, 

Dresses are faded, and tempers seem short, 
Even golf seems such a tame kind of sport. 


+ NOBLE 
ARG, 


**Poacher’s Moon,” 
by Almey St. John Adcock (Hodder & Stoughton). 


Drawn by Freda I. Noble, 
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After the holidays, duster and broom 

Seem to be needed in everyone’s room. 

Taps a big mess from strange leakings have made, 
Bills have rolled in that you fancied were paid ! 
Skins are all peeling as sunburn wears thin, 

Work has been waiting for you to begin. 

Nothing seems half like it all us’d to be— 
But—hang it all! we have been to the sea. 


We also select for printing : 


Upon the mat, knee-deep, 

A gross, revolting heap 

Of circulars and bills 
And—bitterest of pills— 

A banker’s notice shewing 

My overdraft is growing. 
Burglars have paid a call 

And made off with a haul. 
Cobwebs, dead flies and dust, 
Scorched paint and mould and rust 
Have made an odour rare 
Pervading everywhere 
Throughout the house; and yet 
Despite all this I get 

A welcome on returning— 

Th’ electric light’s still burning. 


(W. R. Dunstan, Lewes County Club, Sussex.) 


The replies have been numerous but rather disappoint- 
ing ; several competitors who usually send capital verse 
seem to have found the subject insufficiently inspiring, 
but we select for commendation the verses by Ethel 
M. Kennedy (Birkdale), Sir Duncan Grey (Weston- 
super-Mare), K. Woodville (Tufnell Park), B. A. Billings 
(Manchester), J. A. Banister (Leyland), Mrs. Catharine 
D. Burne (Bedford), Emily E. Knox (Dublin), C. E. J. 
Capern (Brighton), A. M. Hume (Hull), Ada F. Strike 
(West Worthing), Theodore Redpath (Leeds), Iris 
Ottaway (Bungay), Margaret Owen (Whitstable), E. M. 
Humphris (Illogan), J. E. Parsons (Ware), T. Wilson 
(Aldershot), Joan Stiebel (Leatherhead), Mrs. W. J. E. 
Haslam (Cheltenham), W. Ashton Hamlyn (Buckfast- 
leigh), Eileen Newton (Whitby), A. M. Lockley 
(Birmingham), C. Burton (Forest Hill). 


VI.—TuE Priz—E oF HALF A Guinea for the best 
100-word review is awarded to John P. Coghlan, 
26, Fontenoy Road, Dublin, for the following : 


A PRIVATE ANTHOLOGY. Compiled by Naomi RoypDE- 
SmitH. (Constable.) 

The reissue of this delightful book will be welcomed by 
many readers. It consists of a number of poems each of 
which has made some impression upon the compiler. They 
are not necessarily selected as the best poems in the 
language, though none is without individual merit. The 
poets whose works have been drawn upon range from John 
Donne and Shakespeare to W. H. Davies and G. K. 
Chesterton. ‘‘ I will make neither excuse nor defence for 
adding another page to the world’s anthologies,” writes 
the compiler. None indeed is needed. The book is a 
pure joy. 

We also select for printing : 

THREE CAME UNARMED. By E. Arnot 
Rosinson. (Jonathan Cape.) 

Convention versus freedom is the apparently hackneyed 
theme of this story, but the handling is unique and sympa- 
thetic. The three half savage children of a Borneo mis- 
sionary find themselves in a village with an aunt, un- 
orthodox in theory only, a repressed cousin and various 
friends, among them a London specialist, immersed in his 
work, and a cripple, who rejects the réle of invalid, and 


who by her humour and understanding helps the three in 
their pathetic attempt to adapt themselves to the tragic 
inconsistencies of civilisation. The writing is occasionally 
rather bitter, but it is the bitterness of an apératif. 


(Winifred Simmons, “‘ Sherenden,”’ Parkstone, Dorset.) 
THE UNCERTAIN TRUMPET. By A. S. M. 
Hurtcuinson. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


This is a real ‘‘ Hutchinson,’”’ and that is sufficient to 
assure the reader of appetising fare. The same whimsical 
attractiveness in the characters is the strength of this book 
as in the other books from the author’s pen. They are 
aptly named too. Banjo is a delight, and his faults only 


The Ramantie Frince. 


Raphael Sabatini 


* The Romantic Prince,” 
by Raphael Sabatini. 


Drawn by M. R. Watson. 


seem to make him more lovable. Dawn has all the sweet- 
ness and freshness of her name. David Quest blows the 
trumpet, but what does it sound? The sins of the flesh 
are as nothing to the sins of the spirit. True, but that is 
not too certain a trumpet. 


(Rev. R. K. Spedding, 92, Hartington Road, Sefton 
Park, Liverpool.) 


We also select for honourable mention the reviews by 
Alice Mackinlay (Edinburgh), Anne Simpson (Havana, 
Cuba), Mrs. Emily E. Moore (Letchworth), A. Eleanor 
Pinnington (Norwich), Mannington Sayers (Monmouth), 
J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), K. Woodfield (Tufnell Park), 
A. E. Gowers (Haverhill), G. J. Rodway (Gloucester), 
Alice B. Coghlan (Dublin), Irene Hubbard (Steeple 
Claydon), Kathleen Rice (Bletchley), Winifred Bate 
(Bridport), Stanley G. Hill (Chippenham), M. Brown 
(York), Mildred Hammond (Exmouth), Arbel M. Aldous 
(Colchester). 


VII.—TuHE PrizE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE BooxkmaN is awarded to B. A. Billings, 16, 
Brixton Avenue, Withington, Manchester. 


SHORT STORY COMPETITION. 
See pages 97 to 110. 
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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. PauLt’s HousE, WARWICK 
Square, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


The Christmas BooKMAN, now in preparation, 
will break new ground this year. 
ment will be made in our 
next Number; meanwhile, 
to avoid disappointment, I 
would urge readers to place 
their orders for it at once, 
as when the large first 
edition is, as usual, ex- 
hausted the Number cannot 
be reprinted. 


A full announce- 


A “ Life of the Marquess 
of Lansdowne,” by Lord 
Newton, is to be published 
in October by Messrs. 
Macmillan; who are also 
issuing this month “ The 
Complete Stalky & Co.,” 
by Rudyard Kipling, a 
collection for the first time 
of all Mr. Kipling’s famous 
“ Stalky ”’ stories of school 
life. This will be illustrated 
by Mr. Raven Hill. Portrait by E. O. Hoppé. 

Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton’s Religious Novel 
Prize Competition brought in over four hundred 
MSS. from all parts of the British Empire, and many 
of these, in idea and workmanship, reached an 
unusually high level, but after long and careful 
consideration the judges were unanimous in award- 
ing the £1,000 prize to Miss Lettice Ulpha Cooper 
for her novel, “‘The Ship of Truth.’’ Miss Cooper 
comes of a Yorkshire family, and the principal 
character in her story is a North Country Anglican 
_ clergyman. She is a young writer, but not a new 
one, for she has already published four admirable 
historical romances, the latest of which, ‘‘ Likewise 
the Lyon,” made its appearance last spring. Since 
she was seven years old Miss Cooper has been busy 
with a pen, but she gave up writing verses when she 
got beyond school age. Her first novel found no 
publisher, but her second was accepted by the 
first publishers to whom it was sent, and the same 
publishers accepted the three that succeeded it, 
so that though she never soared to the dizzy heights 
of the best-seller, she has had no sensational literary 
vicissitudes. 


“When I first saw the announcement of Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton’s Competition,” she says, “I 
was inclined to put it aside as not for me, for I had 
not, so far, attempted a novel of modern life and 
was already planning a new romance of the days 
of Elizabeth.”” But she kept the competition in 
mind and later on, in the early weeks of 1929, found 
herself thinking of the great religious problems 
that are troubling the minds 
of all the more thoughtful 
people of our own times, 
and an idea came to her 
for a story of how one man 
faced those problems and 
courageously sacrificed his 
career in the Church and 
went out to begin life 
afresh for conscience sake. 
She found her title, ‘‘ The 
Ship of Truth,” in a poem 
of John Masefield’s, and the 
idea took such hold on her 
that the novel was com- 
pleted in five weeks, and a 
few months afterwards she 
had the pleasant surprise of 
learning that this, her first 
story of modern life and 
character, had been unani- 
mously awarded the prize 
of {1,000. After her own 
novel was out of hand, 
talk of ‘“‘ Robert Elsmere ’’ prompted her to read 
for the first time Mrs. Humphry Ward’s great 
novel, and she is gratified that her own should 
have been ranked by the judges in the competition 
with such an impressive and brilliantly successful 
book. 

Last year Miss Cooper’s ‘‘ Good Venture ’’—a 
novel of Elizabethan merchant adventurers—was 
published simultaneously with ‘‘ The Iron Cage,” 
a Napoleonic romance by her brother, Mr. Leonard 
Cooper, and the reviewers remarked on the striking 
gifts these two members of the same family had in 
the writing of historical fiction, but, unlike his 
sister, Mr. Cooper has no intention of adopting 
literature as a career ; he is engaged in his father’s 
business as a constructional engineer and is resolved 
to make that his work and the writing of historical 
fiction a spare-time occupation. Although she has 
left the past for the present in ‘‘ The Ship of Truth,” 
Miss Cooper will not abandon the historical romance 
altogether, but has decided that her next novel will 
find its setting again in the world of to-day, and 
there can be no doubt that those who, when it is 


Miss Lettice Cooper. 
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published next spring, read this 
dramatic novel of the religious and 
social difficulties that have to be 
faced by our post-war generation 
will feel she is fully justified in 
that decision. 


The “Selected Poems” of Robert 
Frost will be published shortly by 
Messrs. Longman. Mr. Frost is one 
of the most significant of modern 
American poets ; his work has made 
him famous in his own country and 
should be far better known here 
than it is. 


Portrait by Vaughan 
& Freeman. 


Many of us know_Mr. E. H. Visiak as a poet, 
and as a critic, and we are shortly to be introduced 
to him as a novelist. His first novel, ‘‘ Medusa,’ a 
romance of adventure at sea, is described as “a 
story of mystery and ecstasy and strange horror,” 
and, from a glimpse I have already had of it, it 
lives up to that description. ‘‘ Medusa’’ will be 
published this month by Messrs. Victor Gollancz. 


Messrs. Watts have included in their admirable 
“ Thinkers’ Library” series Darwin’s “ Origin of 
Species’ and his charmingly candid and intimate 
“ Autobiography” (Is. each). To the latter is 
added ‘‘ Reminiscences of My Father’s Everyday 
Life,” by Sir Francis Darwin, and a deeply interest- 
ing chapter on “ The Religion of Charles Darwin.” 


A new school story for girls, by Miss Dorothea 
Moore, “‘ The Wrenford Tradition,”’ will be published 
shortly by Messrs. Nisbet. 


I have just been reading Mr. James Landsdale 
Hodson’s “‘Grey Dawn—Red Night” (7s. 6d. ; 
Gollancz), too late to say more of it this month 
than that it has a poignant human appeal as strong, 
and, in its later phases, is as terribly realistic, as 
any, the best, of the many War books I have read. 
There has _ been 
nothing finer in 
its kind since 
Barbusse wrote 
his great story of 
the War, ‘“‘ Under 
Fire.” 


An essayist was 
remarking the 
other day on the 
unreasonable sur- 
prise we feel 
when somebody 
“discovers”’ and 
proclaims as 


Portrait by Jane Plotz, 


Johannesburg. Miss Olga 


Racster, 


whose new novel, “The Heavenly Maid,” is 
published by Messrs. Stanley Paul. 


whose drawings in colour illustrating scenes 
in the life of Richard Steele are two of the 
presentation plates in this Number. 


forgotten or almost unknown an 
author with whose writings we have 
since the days of our youth been 
very familiar. I confess that now, 
when I see Thomas Randolph pro- 
claimed in such fashion, I feel a 
touch of that surprise; though I 
know it is unreasonable. Over 
thirty years ago, on the inception 
of an excellent and now famous 
series in which our early dramatists 
were being reprinted, I suggested to 
its editor that Randolph should not 
be overlooked, but he replied that 
on consideration it was felt his 
work was not of sufficient interest or importance 
to be included. So evidently at that distant date 
if he was not unknown he was not appreciated. 
But at long last ‘““The Poems of Thomas Ran- 
dolph”’ have been edited by G. Thorn-Drury (Hasle- 
wood Books), and happily the critics of to-day are 
showing a greater appreciation of him than did 
those of yesterday. He died in his thirtieth year 
the wittiest and most brilliant of those younger 
seventeenth century poets and dramatists who called 
themselves Ben Jonson’s “sons,” and were proud 
to be “sealed of the tribe of Ben.” There has 
been no collection of his plays and poems, I 
believe, since that published by Reeves & 
Turner in 1875; and it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Thorn-Drury will follow up his edition 
of the poems with anew edition of “ The 
Muses’ Looking-Glass ”’ and the rest of Randolph’s 


plays. 


Miss Gladys 
Peto, 


In 1770 Johnson’s Boswell contributed to the 
London Magazine a dissertation ‘‘ On the Profession 
of a Player,” and it has since slept obscurely in the 
files of that periodical. Messrs. Elkin Mathews 
and Marrot are at length about to reissue it in 
a limited edition. It is a characteristic and 
amusing essay, and collectors, in particular, are 
advised to look out for it. 


The cheap 
edition of Maeter- 
linck’s ‘‘ Life of 
the Bee,” just 
published by 
Messrs. Nash & 
Grayson, is the 
first volume in 
their new series of 
““Famous Modern 
Books,” and will 
be followed before 
the end of the 
year by Bishop 
Gore’s ‘‘ Belief in 


Mrs. Victor 
Rickard, 


whose new nove’, “* The Empty Villa,” is 
published by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 


Portrait by Vaughan 
& Freeman. 
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God,” Viscount 
Haldane’s 
“Human Ex- 
perience,” and Sir 
Edwin Arnold’s 
once phenomen- 
ally popular and 
lately too much 
neglected poem, 


“The Light of 

Asia.” 
Miss Marion Angus, ; Judge Parry’s 
Conse 
ing Many Things,” 


will be published by Messrs. Cassell on the roth 
October. 


Mr. Bertram G. Theobald’s ‘‘ Shake-spear’s 
Sonnets Unmasked” (5s.; Cecil Palmer) proves 
to the satisfaction of its author that Bacon wrote 
Shakespeare’s sonnets and did it very much as 
machines are put together in a factory. He was 
evidently not carried away by any inspiration, by 
any rush of emotion, for he hampered himself by 
working to get certain letters of the alphabet at the 
beginnings or endings of a certain number of words 
in each line so that a few centuries later Mr. Theobald 
might count up those letters and discover that the 
totals meant Bacon. Any man who even tried to 
write great poetry on such a system would be such a 
congenital imbecile that he would not have been 
capable of writing the great prose we know to be 
Bacon’s. Therefore I am satisfied that Bacon 
was innocent of this foolish mystery-mongering. 
Mr. Theobald tells us that Bacon published his early 
dramas over the names of Greene, Peele and Mar- 
lowe and his non-dramatic poetry in the name of 
Spenser. He also wrote Puttenham’s “ Art of 
Poesy ”’ and a few more things, besides the vast mass 
of work in his own name and in that of Shakespeare. 
So in the matter of quantity he leaves Edgar 
Wallace among the “also rans.’”’ If Mr. Theobald 
ever does prove what he is so sure he has proved, 
he will only have 
prepared for 
himself a more 
difficult problem. 
As a rule, writers 
of great prose 
cannot write great 
poetry. If this 
were not so in 
Bacon’s case, why 
is all the verse he 
published in his 


Mrs. Hilda 


Portrait by own name such 
Vaughan & 
Freeman. Trevelyan Thomson, 


commonplace 
doggerel, and the 


whose book of “First Verses” has just been 
published by Mr. George Roberts. 


verse he might have been proud to own published 
in other names? Until that is explained, nobody 
who knows the difference between good poetry and 
bad will take the Baconian pantomime seriously. 


In ‘‘ The Proving of Psyche’ Mr. Hugh I’Anson 
Fausset has made a study of present-day social, 
religious and scientific aspects of life, and the 
disabilities of the modern consciousness, suggesting 
by way of remedy the development of a creative 
as distinct from a merely critical individualism. 
The book 
is to be 
published 
shortly by 
Mr. Jona- 
than Cape. 


“ Voices 
Off,” a new 
novel by 
Mr. Alfred 
Gordon 
Bennett, 
which 
Messrs. 
Duckworth 
are pub- 
lishing this 
month, is 
the story 
of a young 
scientist’s 
towering 
am bition, 
and what 
comes of it goes to show that without sacrifice there 


can be no lasting happiness nor true realisation 
of self. 


Mr. Austin Latham, 
Author of “ Wonder Days,” published by Cecil Palmer. 


Mr. George Blake is working on a new novel, but 
it is not likely to be ready at earliest before next 
spring ; meanwhile a story of his, ‘‘ The Coasts of 
Normandy,” is to be one of the new additions to 
Messrs. Faber & Faber’s “‘ Criterion Miscellany ”’ 
booklets this autumn. 


A collection of essays on English literature by 
Mr. Charles Roden Buxton, M.P., ‘A Politician 
Plays Truant,’”’ will be published this month by 
Messrs. Christophers. Mr. Buxton’s opinions are 
often unorthodox, but he has the courage of them 
all and does not hesitate to confess that he has 
more enjoyment in seeing a play by Shaw than in 
a performance of “‘ As You Like It.” 


I heard with deep regret last month of the death 
of my friend the Rev. William Fiddian Moulton. 
He died very suddenly of heart failure. I had a 
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letter from him only two days before in which he 
mentioned that his heart had lately been troubling 
_ him again a good deal and prevented him from 
doing other work than reading and writing. He 
had for some years been a frequent contributor to 
THE Booxmay, and one of the last things he wrote 
was the review that appears in the present Number. 
Mr. Moulton had for long past been Professor of 
Theology and Classics at Cliff College, Sheffield. 


Now that the collecting of first editions is becoming 
more and more of a general occupation a book such 
as “‘ Modern First Editions: Points and Values ” 
(15s. ; Foyles) by such an expert in this gentle art as 
Mr. Gilbert Fabes will be welcome to all who are 
desirous of being well informed on this important 
subject. In an excellent introduction, Mr. Fabes 
writes at large on “‘ the vagaries and fluctuations of 
the book collecting public’s opinions.” America 
led the way in collecting modern first editions. 
Until lately, ‘“‘ three of England’s greatest authors, 
Shaw, Galsworthy and Wells, were only collected 
by the discerning few, and until the middle of 1928 
the first editions of Shaw were obtainable at one 
tenth of the price of the present 
year.”” The “meteoric rise” in the 
value of Galsworthy’s first editions 
“even surprised the supposedly alert 
English dealers.”” Mr. Fabes foresees 
that the value of first editions of 
Wells, Coppard, de la Mare, Drink- 
water, Walpole, Tomlinson, and 
other moderns, will yet rise “to 
greater heights,” and the long 
despised first editions of Tennyson 
will be jewels in the crowns of the 
“book collector kings of to-morrow.” 
Full descriptions and present values 
of first editions of a long list of 
present day authors, beginning with Michael Arlen 
and ending with W. B. Yeats, are supplied and 
make curiously interesting reading even if you do 
not yourself collect, and are both interesting and 


ful if do. 
BOOKMAN. 


Miss Marguerite Steen, 


Author of “ The Reluctant Madonna,” 
published by Messrs. Cassell. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


Programmes on third page of cover. 


NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS. 


For his new book, McLEAN OF SCOTLAND YARD 
(3s. 6d.; Hodder & Stoughton), Mr. George Goodchild 
has found a detective who is shrewd, ingenious and a man 
of character. The adventures of McLean and his chosen 
assistant, the stolid Sergeant Brook, make capital reading. 
Mr. Goodchild invents a baffling mystery and unravels it 
—or lets his detective do so—with extraordinary skill ; he 
has a keen sense of drama and tells a good tale swiftly, 
vividly and without any waste of words. The sort 
of book that cannot fail to add to his growing popu- 
larity ; those who read this first record of McLean 
and his doings will want to hear more of him and of 
them. 


Mr. Frederick C. Boden’s “ Pit-head Poems,’’ pub- 
lished in 1927, created a considerable sensation, for up 
to that time he had had little in his existence to inspire 
poetry, and the rugged beauty of his verse arrested the 
attention of discerning critics. Some of these have since 
contrived to have him transferred from the pit to the 
University of Exeter, and consequently 
many of the lyrics in this second volume, 
OUT OF THE COAL-FIELDS (3s. 6d. ; 
Dent), have been composed in very 
different surroundings and under happier 
conditions. Nevertheless the horror of 
the pit dwells with him, and he writes 
compassionately of the sufferings and 
hardships of those left behind : 


“‘ Beauty never visits mining places, 
For the yellow smoke taints the sum- 
mer air. 
Despair graves lines on the dwellers’ 
faces, 
My fellows’ faces, for my fellows live 
there.” 


Even without its unique interest, this 
book has an unusual quality, an un- 
usual strength. Some of the poems may be a little crude 
in expression, but the emotion in them rings true, and 
there is always an underlying force which is rooted in the 
harsh wisdom of the life their writer has lived. One sure 
thing is that Mr. Boden is a poet, and one waits with con- 
fidence for him to fulfil the promise of his two books. 


ROSE FYLEMAN. 


By Acnes A. Apams (LaDy ADAMS). 


NYBODY whose initials are R. F. has the right to 

be called R. F., of course, but to Britons there is, 

there can be, only one R. F. Because in London is 
published a magazine which is not only a magazine but 
a British institution, whose place in our affections ranks 
just after His Majesty, and the Queen, and Westminster 
Abbey ; other nations do not understand our adoration 
of it and say they have funny papers too, but that they 


do not fuss over them as those quaint Britons fuss over 
Punch. And Rose Fyleman writes for Punch, always 
above the initials R. F., so to the British public, to whom 
she is dear, she is R. F., the one and only. 

R. F. sees fairies everywhere. The only place to 
which I would not go willingly with her is a pantomime. 
What has she to do with the portly ladies who pirouette 
in the limelight round canvas trees? R. F. has her 
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own particular brand of fairies ; fairies who hop in and 
out of pumpkin coaches, who flit through the air like 
butterflies. Take a walk down Fleet Street with her 
and she sees them sitting daintily on the window- 
sills of the solemnest London daily newspapers ; more 
surprising, she makes you see them too. R. F. is a 
second Tinker Bell. She will never grow up. 

She once wrote a book called “ Letty ; the Study of 
a Child.”” I feel sure she sat down to write it full of 
high purpose ; she meant to write a thoroughly mature, 
dignified book ; she intended to study Letty through 
spectacles, to cut her up 
and dissect her, to put her 
under the microscope, to 
note the results and, finally, 
to bury the bits under moun- 
tains of prose, in the digni- 
fied and slightly dreary way 
of some child psychologists. 
But did she? Not she. 
R. F. probably tore up reams 
of paper in her efforts to 
be staid, and finally gave it 
up, settled herself comfort- 
ably with a fairy in her hair 
and another holding her pen, 
and wrote the final copy 
straight off, without pausing 
to eat or sleep. The result 
is excellent; it is written 
by one who has kept 
the heart of a child, 
and who is able to project 
herself into the feelings of a 
child. 

Take the chapter on 
FEARS. Dogs—‘“‘she will 
be glad when she is grown up and larger than dogs.” 
Street gratings—‘‘ Heaven only knows what unfathom- 
able abysses yawn beneath that frail covering. What 
is to prevent a prisoner from reaching up a thin, eager 
hand and clutching at her feet ?’’ Thunderstorms— 
wolves—“ wolves are the worst ’—fire—‘‘ The Trump 
of Doom ’”’—Letty does not know what that is, but 
anyhow she does so hope “ The Trump” will come 
during the night ; she might not notice it so much if 
she were sleeping ;—shutting up an umbrella—‘ the 
thing is so sudden and so violent.” 

Then cistern noises are terrible, and the Doré pictures, 
and being lost, and the guard beginning to shut 
the railway carriage doors while Mother and Father 
are still on the platform. Once that REALLY 
happened. 

Other people have written of child fears; or rather 
have discussed them in print, calmly, and with dignity, 
making all allowance for the little sufferers. R. F. 
makes no allowance for anybody ; quite evidently she 
writes of fears in a cold perspiration; gone are her 
pleasing fairies; a dark-faced ogre holding a baby’s 


Portrait by Howard & 
Joan Coster. 


bones is glowering at her, right out of a Doré picture ; 


her inkpot is full of little writhing people like worms ‘ 
(The Flood) ; all her old fears are back—is she going 
blind ?—is the cistern going to burst ? WHAT is that 
noise? The R. F. her friends know and admire, 


sophisticated, gay, sure of herself, is gone, and a shiver- 
ing, scared child remains. 

R. F. was the first editor of The Merry Go Round, 
a magazine for children. She enjoyed her work, and 
edited it from the children’s point of view. That is to 
say, she began by imagining what she would have liked 
to read when she was small, and she ended by giving it 
to her subscribers. She gathered a great band of 
writers round her but, when they failed her at the last 
hour, as sometimes writers do, R. F. was unperturbed. 
She whistled her secret call, and her fairies flocked to 
her and wrote for her the 
most delicate and dainty 
articles, though on more than 
one occasion a pirate fairy 
came at her bidding and 
wrote adventure tales for her. 

In America, Tasmania, 
Australia, New Zealand— 
wherever I go,—lI find R. F. 
in the book - shops; better 
still, in the libraries, and 
best of all, by little people’s 
beds, all ready for the 
glorious ‘‘ Before I Get Up”’ 
half-hour. “Forty Good 
Morning Tales,” “‘ Fairies and 
Chimneys,” ‘‘ The Rose Fyle- 
man Fairy Book,” “ Eight 
Little Plays for Children,” 
“The Fairy Green,” “ The 
Fairy Flute ’—all enchant- 
ing, all straight from the land 
of elves. 

But parents like them 
too. There is one father I 
know, a Nobel prize man, a 
scientist who has had to have a special drawer made in 
which to keep the medals that learned societies all over 
the world have honoured themselves by giving him— 
who likes his wife to read him “a Rose Fyleman” 
before he rises. Sometimes he asks for another one, 
and sometimes he asks for the book to look at the 
pictures, for R. F. knows how much there is in 
the art of illustration, and likes her artists to work 
carefully. 

“Old-fashioned Girls,” her new book, is a case 
in point. It is a triumph of correlation, with its 
twelve delicately tinted pictures of old-fashioned 
little girls, in sandals and crinolines, with mush- 
room hats and ringlets, and its appealing and amusing 
poems. 

R. F. herself had certainly a generous fairy-god- 
mother. She sings like a bird, without effort and with 
real joy, she talks fluent French, German and Italian, 
she travels much and she travels well, she has the 
keenest sense of humour, she loves beauty, and she 
finds it everywhere. In her own words: “To Letty ” 
—(and for “ Letty’ read R. F., for if ever there was 
an autobiography it is ‘‘ Letty ’’)—“ To Letty, for whom 
life is largely coloured by her own eagerly imaginative 
and ardent spirit, many quite commonplace events 
become invested with an atmosphere, an aura, as it 
were, of fantasy and romance.” 


Miss Rose Fyleman. 
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The Bookshelf. 


THE COURTS OF THE MORNING.* 


Mr. Buchan’s latest novel is a very brilliant piece of work, 
written with vigour and imagination that give to the wild 
happenings of a South American revolution a forceful 
reality. The republic of Olifa, with its suave orderliness, 
its Government “ rich and supine,” a “‘ miracle of tact and 
diplomacy,” yet under the thumb of one man; the Gran 
Seco, with the secret horrors of its copper-mines, its people 
who “look like robots, with their pallid faces and soft 
voices,’’ and its native workers, like slaves, bled white 
with forced labour; and all the surrounding perilous 
country, with its poisons and its foul, steamy atmosphere, 
become a grim and living part of the rebellion engineered 
by a handful of Britons and Americans, who are out for 
justice and the preservation of democracy. 

Archie and Janet Roylance, going off on an innocent 
honeymoon-holiday, little dreamed they were in the midst 
of intrigue and lurking dangers. They had signs and 
warnings, it is true, but not until they encountered their 
friend Sandy, otherwise Lord Clanroyden, did they realise 
the true nature of their position. Their choice was to 
return to England immediately and save their skins, or to 
stay and lend a hand in the magnificent adventure. They 
were no cowards and elected to stay. Sandy is an unusual 
hero, diffident, unrobust, yet a man who can assume any 
réle at a minute’s notice, keep amazingly cool in the face of 
death, and faint afterwards. No flamboyant conqueror, 
but one as ready to serve as to lead, though a born leader 
in every sense of the word; and so careless of his own 
safety that we find ourselves glowing with admiration at 
his bravery even while we are touched by his pathetic 
complaint that he “ can’t grow up.” 

When Janet and Archie arrived in Olifa, an organisation 
had been working underground, its plans were ripe, the 
crucial moment was imminent. The schemers were deter- 
mined to smash the sinister power which, aided by an evil 
drug, was dominating that part of the globe and wrecking 
human lives. What was the motive of that title group 
with which we are chiefly concerned ? Chivalry? Adven- 
ture? A desire to save the world? With Sandy, loyalty 
to Blenkiron ? With Archie and Janet, loyalty to Sandy ? 
With Barbara love of country, and maybe a more personal 
devotion ? In all the clamour and hasty flitting to and fro, 
the conflicting human emoticns are never left out nor lost 
sight of. Castor, for instance, the arch-enemy who even- 
tually is won round to become the commander-in-chief of 
the revolutionaries, discovers in the thick of the turmoil the 
surprising love of his life; a hopeless love but one that 
brings him brief happiness. The story is told with won- 
derful skill, and there are maps for guidance. No sooner is 
the mystery of Sandy’s presence in the Gran Seco explained, 
than we pass on to the revolution itself, are swept from 
excitement to excitement, borne away to the Courts of the 
Morning, a place ‘“‘ cunningly hidden, being a little mantel- 
piece between two precipitous ravines . . . protected 
above-by a screen of jungle,’ where the great rising had 
been planned, where some of its important incidents take 
place. 

In the lengthening list of novels Mr. Buchan has written 
there is surely none more brilliant than this. The tenseness 
of its situations, the reality of its detail, the naturalness of 
its characters, give it a strength which increases as the 
torrent of action rushes to a climax. Whether the interest 
is focused on Sandy and the girl who loves him, on Archie 
and his charming wife, on Blenkiron, or the subtle Luis, or 
the masterful Castor, we are caught at once in a swift eddy 
of drama and carried forward to startling events. It is 
difficult to speak of the book without enthusiasm ; the 


author has drawn a vivid background, vivid characters and 
* “ The Courts of the Morning.” 7s. 6d. 


By John Buchan. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


created a series of episodes that read like a true page of 
South American history. To all who love virile romance 
and a dash of sentiment, ‘‘ The Courts of the Morning ”’ 
will bring unalloyed delight; for it is fiction, with the 
passionate intensity of fiction, most cleverly disguised as 


fact. AtmeEy St. JoHN Apcock, 


SOBRIETY AND THE BRONTES.* 


The ‘‘ Short History of the Brontés,”’ by Mr. K. A. R. 
Sugden, is a frigid one. He himself says so in a foreword. 
In one hundred and sixteen pages ‘‘ the details and events 
of the career of the Bronté family’’ are ‘‘ set in order, 
without much embroidery or many theories, but contain- 
ing most of the information now available, given in due 
proportion.”’ A judge sums up. If his lordship has used 
critical acumen upon the case, or special human insight, 
these qualities are concealed by the judicial manner. 
Mr. Sugden does not pretend that the judgment is final. 
He would admit no doubt that it cannot be, for he is 
eminently sensible. But he takes his frigid tone because 
““ people are beginning to write fanciful tales about them, 
some almost under the guise of fiction, others obviously 
inventing things that have neither evidence nor proba- 
bility.’’ This is so true that the “ slim, handy work ”’ will 
be welcomed. It might be very properly sold at the 
Bronté Museum as an official publication. 

Looking back at the growth and incidental extravagances 
of the Bronté cult, I am struck by the fact that it was 
not in the beginning a response of book-readers to any 
critical appreciation, or critical itself. It was a purely 
human, popular impulse. One did not, it is true, see any- 
thing of it till Mr. Clement Shorter wrote his books; there 
were doubtless Bronté lovers before he saw commercial 
possibilities in the new biographical matter that had come 
into his hands. But Mr. Shorter was no critic. Nor did 
the little local society which presently formed itself consist 
of literary people. Some of their papers and doings were 
quaintly amateurish. They admired the wrong things in 
the novels, and thought it very conceited to find faults 
in them. However, there had been no society to admire 
anything and, as I remember, no sign at all that Haworth 
was an interesting place. They were certainly lovers. 
They were almost superstitious lovers, and began to collect 
personal belongings, which were to be stored in a little 
room over the smallest of branch banks. Being very 
courageous, they called the little room a museum. nq 

I think their critical education began after the publica- 
tion of the Héger letters, which rewarded this piety as it 
deserved ; for then a wider public of lovers and curious 
people found the cult in being, and they grew ambitious 
enough to pay literary men and women to lecture to them. 
Nowadays the Bronté Society stands for what is most 
correct in opinion about the novels and their authors. 
It presides over a very fit and excellent museum in the 
old parsonage, bought and presented to it by Sir James 
Roberts and restored as nearly as might be to the state 
in which the house was when the Brontés lived there ; 
and its work seems to be done. That is why Mr. Sugden’s 
summing-up will seem to be timely and sufficient. This 
has a severity not found in such sympathetic writers as 
Miss Isabel Clarke or M. Dimnet, not to mention Miss 
Romer Wilson. Mr. Sugden stands quite above all work 
of conjecture and mere imagination, and is even severe with 
that eminent ‘critic, Matthew Arnold, who was a poet as 
well as a critic. 

The little book has a distinctly tonic value. It makes 


* “ A Short History of the Brontés.’”’ By K. A. R. Sugden. 
4s. 6d. net. ‘(Oxford Press.)—‘‘ Charlotte Bronté: A Psycho- 
logical. Study.”” By Rosamond Langbridge. 8s. 6d. net. 
(Heinemann.) 
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short work of fancy, exaggeration and nonsense. My only 
reserve about its very sober temper is a conviction that, 
if this were the last word indeed, the Bronté cult must 
languish. One’s intuitions about the unknown in Emily 
Bronté’s tragic life are, for example, discouraged firmly. 
“‘ Surely,” this judicial finding runs, “‘ the conclusion of the 
whole matter is that Emily Bronté and her work must be 
left as one of the insoluble problems of literary history . . . 
which weaker mortals cannot fathom.’”’ It may be so; 
but I do not agree readily, and do not even find that, in his 
précis of “‘ Wuthering Heights,’’ Mr. Sugden takes care 
to indicate the problem. As to the accuracy of his work, 
there is but one flaw that I have discovered: the great 
poem, ‘‘ No coward soul,’’ is not quite textually given. 

All severity is not sobriety, though it rebuke folly. ‘A 
Psychological Study,’’ by Rosamond Langbridge, subjects 
the Brontés to a modern standard, attacking severely the 
killjoy temper of their upbringing, and tracing its effects 
in their lives and work. This book will shock Mr. Sugden. 
Its purpose may be very sane, but he will hardly, I think, 
like the purpose. Its tone must seem deplorable to him ; 
for Miss Langbridge takes her stand on the healthy notions 
of to-day with as little mercy as Biron felt in ‘‘ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost,’’ stepping forth to whip hypocrisy. The 
whole Bronté story seems to her a tragedy of cruel ignorance, 
and she spares us nothing in plain language. It is a book 
that will make some sensation. There ought, I think, to 
be nothing but admiration for its understanding and 
courage, yet there will certainly be no placid acceptance 
for the truth it blazes. Miss Langbridge is too provocative, 
too zealous for current and extreme ideas about self- 
expression. She allows no compensations for the old 
repressions at all, either moral or literary. 

Charlotte, she says, was a rebel who never rebelled, 
never had what she wanted; and this not only killed 
her, it marred her behaviour throughout life and marred 
her genius—a genius rather of character, she suggests, 
than of intellect. The indictment is ruthless and meticulous. 
All other biographers—beginning of course with Mrs. 
Gaskell, a goddess of Mr. Sugden’s correct worship— 
suffer equally with the aborted heroine. But the chief of 
sinners is old Patrick, of whom nobody has said so many 
indignant things; for it does not seem to have troubled 
an ardent iconoclast that he was as much a victim as an 
oppressor. Proud, purblind, besotted and selfish one may 
think him, but a most pitiful figure surely ; and Miss Lang- 
bridge knows no pity. Nor is there any judicial reserve 
about dubious bits of evidence ; all is grist for her terrible 
mill; or any diffidence of conjecture as she probes the 
depths of Charlotte’s mind, hot for her thesis. That dream 
of the poer thing’s, in which she carried a little wailing 
child, for example: ‘‘ who knows but in the depths of her 
sub-consciousness . . . Charlotte’s good angel may have 
tried to warn her against marriage deferred ?’’ In short 
this book, while to my mind far more necessary than 
Mr. Sugden’s, would have gained much from a little of his 
dogmatic balance. 


KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 


ORIENTAL POETRY.* 


The languages that Miss Tietjens has laid under con- 
tribution are those of Arabia, Persia, Japan, China and 
India. This is to take the line of least resistance, for the 
translations into those languages are the most easily 
accessible. We should have been glad to have some 
secular poetry from the Hebrew, for presumably the people 
who in Old Testament times gave to the world such 
magnificent religious poetry must also have composed 
poetry which would not come under that heading. Does 
not the existence of the ‘“‘ Song of Solomon” make it 
certain that gorgeous love-songs were then produced ? 
And Miss Tietjens would have made the world very much 

* “ Poetry of the Orient.” An Anthology of the Classic 


Secular Poetry of the Major Eastern Nations. Edited by 
Eunice Tietjens. 21s. (Knopf.) 


her debtor if she could have unearthed even one of them. 
But her explorations appear to have been conducted in 
a library. Within these limitations she has provided us 
with a book that is interesting and satisfying. She does 
not go deeply into her subject in the various introductions, 
but leaves the poems to sing for themselves. Probably the 
greatest service that her book will render will be to send 
readers to the volumes in which are contained the entire 
poems of which she necessarily only gives selections. 
Such are the fifty stanzas from the ‘‘ Chaurapanchasika,”’ 
by Kashmirian Bilhana (eleventh century A.D.) which 
Edward Powys Mathers has rendered so admirably : 
“Even now 

I marvel at the bravery of love. 

She, whose two feet might be held in one hand 

And all her body on a shield of the guards, 

Lashed like a gold panther taken in a pit 

Tearfully valiant, when I too was taken ; 

Bearding her black beard father in his wrath, 

Striking the soldiers with white impotent hands.” 


Miss Tietjens takes a good many poems from Mr. Murray’s 
“Wisdom of the East ”’ series, in which so many notable 
little books have appeared. Their editor, Mr. L. Cranmer- 
Byng, has concentrated on renderings from the Chinese. 
His best known volume, which has had a very great success, 
is the ‘‘ Lute of Jade,’’ and it is charming to meet again 
some of our old favourites. If we quote two of them here 
it is in the hope that readers will lose no time in turning 
to Mr. Cranmer-Byng’s own books : 


IN AN OLD LIBRARY. 


“Ten thousand tomes with pendent discs of jade, 


Bowls of old Shang with bronze of Chow displayed, 
And suddenly the small 


Tinkle of girdle gems floats through the hall, 
As though the wind custodian sings— 

‘ I guard the fragrance of a thousand springs. 
Draw near! Draw near! 


Ten thousand yesterdays are gathered here !’”’ 


A FEAST OF LANTERNS. 
“In spring for sheer delight 
I set the lanterns swinging through the trees, 
Bright as the myriad argosies of night, 
That ride the clouded billows of the sky. 
Red dragons leap and plunge in gold and silver seas, 
And, O my garden gleaming cold and white, 
Thou hast outshone the far faint moon on high.” 


Another poet whose acquaintance has been made by 
readers of the ‘“‘ Wisdom of the East ’’ series is the Syrian 
Abu’l Ala. When Mr. Henry Baerlein’s ‘‘ Diwan of Abu’l 
Ala’ appeared, some twenty years ago, it was said that 
here was an equal to Edward FitzGerald. Since then the 
“ Diwan ’’ has gone through several editions. Perhaps a 
few of the quatrains that we will now quote will cause the 
reader to possess himself of the little volume. 
“Man has been thought superior to the swarm 
Of ruminating cows, of witless foals 


Who, crouching when the voice of thunder rolls, 
Are banqueted upon a thunderstorm. 


“ But shall the fearing eyes of humankind 
Have peeped behind the curtain and excel 
The boldness of a wondering gazelle 
Or of a bird imprisoned in the wind ? 


““Ah! never may we hope to win release 
Before we that unripeness overthrow— 
So must the corn in agitation grow 
Before the sickle sings the song of peace.’’ 


And I believe that these are not among the most beautiful 
quatrains in that little book. At any rate they were not 
quoted in an article which appeared a month or two ago 
in a popular weekly, which quoted parallel quatrains of 
Abu’l Ala and Omar. 

It is pleasant to turn the leaves of Miss Tietjen’s book 
and read the page which one has accidentally turned up, 
though, by the by, there is an excellent index. Here is a 
Japanese poet : “‘ On the death of his child ”’ : 

“* Because he is so young 
And will not know the way to go, 
Would I[ could bribe 
The messenger of the underworld 
That on his shoulders he might carry him !”’ 
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This admirable translation is by Mr. Arthur Waley. 

Here is the “ Reflection by Night,’’ whose author is 
Tu Fu, a Chinaman, this rendering being by W. J. B. 
Fletcher : 


“Some scattered grass. A shore breeze blowing light. 
A giddy mast. A lonely boat at night. 
The wide-flung stars o’erhang all vasty space 
The moonbeams with the Yangtze’s current race. 


‘“How by my pen can I to fame attain ? 
Worn out, from office better to refrain. 
Drifting o’er life—and what in truth am I ? 
A sea-gull floating twixt the earth and sky.” 


There is in this poem a strange resemblance to more than 
one which Heine wrote when he was in Heligoland or else- 
where by his beloved North Sea. Miss Tietjens gives us 
several variations of a certain Chinese poem and it is 
extremely interesting to see how this and that translator 
has rendered it. Thus Florence Ayscough and Amy 
Lowell have it : 


“In front of my bed the moonlight 1s very bright. 
I wonder if that can be frost on the floor ? 
I lift up my head and look full at the full moon, the dazzling 
moon. 
I drop my head, and think of the home of old days.” 


This, on the other hand, is how Mr. Cranmer-Byng puts it : 


Athwart the bed 
I watch the moonbeams cast a trail 
So bright, so cold, so frail, 
That for a space it gleams 
Like hoar-frost on the margin of my dreams, 
I raise my head— 
The splendid moon I see: 
Then drop my head, 
And sink to dreams of thee— 
My fatherland, of thee!” 


ALEXANDER Norrtu. 


TWO BIOGRAPHIES.* 


There is no more fascinating study than the application 
of modern psychological principles to the personalities of 
bygone days. Many problems of character and conduct, 
hitherto insoluble, become clear when viewed in the light 
of modern knowledge of the workings of the human mind. 

The evolution of Louis XIV, the Sun-King, resplendent 
in his full glory of manhood, from the dull, apathetic boy, 
oppressed by the all-powerful Mazarin, is one of these 
psychological problems. The author of ‘‘ Louis XIV in 
Love and War”’ believes that he can fully explain the 
anomaly by applying the principles of the psychologist 
Adler, who finds the “ inferiority complex ’’ at the root 
of all human conduct. 

Louis XIV undoubtedly suffered in his youth from a 
sense of his own inferiority. Dominated by his mother, 
Anne of Austria, and, through her subjugation to the 
influence of Cardinal Mazarin, by that amazing person 
himself, the future monarch could look back upon his 
childhood with nothing but unhappiness and smouldering 
resentment. 

Even when he came into his own there must have 
lingered in his mind bitter recollections of the time when 
he remained miserably impotent under galling restraint. 
To remove these recollections he must shine with excessive 
splendour. The people of France must realise his effulgent 
greatness. Both in love and war the King of France must 
be pre-eminent. 

Yet in the midst of his magnificence Louis instinctively 
sought comfort from those who were handicapped by 
circumstances, or oppressed by misfortune. The “ ugly 
duckling ’”’ of Mazarin’s brilliant family of nieces, Marie 
Mancini; the lame and timid Louise de la Valliére; the 
poor and humble widow Scarron—to these he turned for 
love and sympathy. 

Whether the blunders of war policy which brought 
disastrous consequences to France were also the result of 

* “Louis XIV in Love and War.” By Sisley Huddleston. 
18s. (Jonathan Cape.)—‘‘ Stephen Hales, D.D., F.R.S.: An 
Eighteenth Century Biography.’’ 15s. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 


Louis’s early experiences is not so clearly demonstrable. 
The author’s anxiety to prove his thesis, however, does not 
detract from the very real interest and value of this 
presentation of the character of Louis XIV from a new 
angle. 

The name of Stephen Hales is not, like those of Harvey, 
Newton, and Darwin, emblazoned in letters of gold on the 
archives of scientific discovery. Yet many of his re- 
searches have stood the test of time, and have proved 
invaluable stepping-stones to those who followed where 
he led. 

Dr. Clark-Kennedy’s account of this strange and in- 
teresting personality, with an undoubted streak of genius 
in his composition, emphasises before everything else his 
intense zeal for the progress of humanity. Although, 
especially in his younger days, his delvings into the mys- 
teries of science may have been actuated largely by that 
burning desire for knowledge which was a part of his nature, 
he laboured indefatigably to the end of his long life to 
benefit his fellow creatures. His activities embraced a 
wide field. From his best known inquiries into the phe- 
nomena of blood-pressure, to the procurement of the Gin 
Act, and the ventilation of ships and prisons, *> subject 
that concerned the welfare of the human race was beyond 
his ken. 

Reading the details of his minute and laborious investi- 
gations, handicapped as he was by the universal acceptance 
of incorrect scientific ideas, it is impossible not to feel 
respect and admiration for the kindly country clergyman 
who was at the same time one of the ablest scientists of 
his day. 

The account of his biological researches makes rather 
difficult reading for those who are not versed in details of 
scientific procedure. Yet there is much of interest for 
the general reader in the descriptions of eighteenth century 
English customs and conditions. The inmates of Newgate 
prison and the sailors of His Majesty’s Navy stood in dire 
need of a pioneer in preventive medicine such as Stephen 
Hales proved to be. The story of his life shows indeed 
“how well did science and religion agree in this man of 
sound understanding.” 

ETHEL BROWNING. 


DONEGAL AND STEPNEY.* 


These two novels, different as they are in setting and 
style, have one cardinal feature in common: they are 
both very sympathetic studies, written from intimate 
knowledge, of what Mr. Chesterton has called “ the terrible 
patience of the poor.’’ Beautiful and promising as was 
Mr. Pedar O’Donnell’s earlier book, his second story is 
at once more ambitious and more successful. Impressive 
though it was as a picture of Irish peasant life, ‘‘ Islanders ”’ 
was slightly marred by the introduction of an alien element 
of sensation. No such artistic blunder deflects the reader’s 
interest in ‘‘ Adrigoole.’’ It is true that the story, quiet 
enough for the most part, leads up at last to the Irish 
Rebellion and ends in catastrophe. But the tragedy is of 
a piece with the story itself and is all too painfully con- 
vincing. Mr. O’Donnell has avoided the conventional 
bogs. There is nothing of the Celtic twilight about him, 
and he eschews the pseudo-“ primitive.’”’ Hughie Dalach 
and Brigid Gallacher are certainly Irish enough; but 
they are primarily human beings. In Mr. O’Donnell indeed 
Ireland has found a genuine interpreter. His pages are 
steeped in poetry; but it is the poetry of reality, not of 
romance. There is a touch of genius in his simple and 
natural presentation of the deep sorrow and fleeting joys, 
and above all of the unconquerable patience and courage 
of the Donegal peasantry. There is little plot, but plenty 
of incident; while many of the scenes of Donegal life, 
such as that of the hireling fair at Strabane, are hauntingly 
vivid and poignant. In Mr. O’Donnell, Western Ireland 
has found its Thomas Hardy. ; 


* “ Adrigoole.”” By Pedar O’Donnell. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan 
Cape.)—‘‘ In the Long Run.’’ By Godwin Kompers. 7s. 6d. 
(Methuen.) 
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There is less distinction, and less implicit poetry, in 
Mr. Kompers’s style. Yet his novel, especially for a first 
one, is very noteworthy. What Mr. O’Donnell does for 
Donegal, Mr. Kompers does, only a little less movingly, for 
East London. His vision is steady and true. He strives 
after no false sensation, and never indulges for its own 
sake in coarseness. Brutality is not lacking; but it is 
only the brutality inseparable from the theme—the 
brutality of a people born to squalor and strife, yet mani- 
festing amazing virtues and an unswerving loyalty to their 
own codes of honour, and, at their worst, definable as 
unmoral rather than immoral. Here again the plot is of 
small importance. The concurrent stories of Florrie 
Murrell and Hettie Dewsnap, two superficially different 
but fundamentally typical East Londoners, are engrossing 
and convincing as studies in individual character. But it 
is the broad effect of the book, with its many minor figures 
and its varied scenes of life during the War in Stepney, 
Limehouse and Wapping, that matters most. Here is the 
real East End, drawn from close observation and with 
intense sympathy, and admirably free from false glamour 
or mock heroics. Mr. Kompers wisely refrains from 
commentary. The more forcibly in consequence should 
his very natural picture of slumdon move the consciences, 
as well as the hearts, of his readers. 

G. T. 


ON TWO FRONTS.* 
By F, E. Wuitton, C.M.G, 


By the publication of the latest eddition to their 
“‘ Soldiers’ Tales ’’ series, Messrs. Peter Davies have placed 
their readers under a new debt of obligation. In a 
Publisher’s Note we are told that an expurgated translation 
of “‘ Ma Piéce’”’ was published in 1917 under its present 
title of ‘““ My Seventy-five’”’ but that “it met with the 
common fate of most war books issued at that time.” 
The revival of interest in the Great War certainly justifies 
the issue of the present new 2nd complete version. We 
mezke so bold as to place ‘‘ My Seventy-five ’’ in the seme 
class 2s “ All Quiet on the Western Front.’’ Indecd, in 
craftsmanship we rank it distinctly higher if for no other 
reason than that the author can preduce his cficcts without 
recourse either to excrementation or to sex. 

The author, Paul Lintier, who was killed instaentancously 
by a shell in 1916, was at the outbreak of the war 2 young 
mean of twenty-one, serving in the 44th Artillery Regiment 
of the French Army. Destined for a commercial career 
he had chosen letters instead. When he enlistcd in 1913 
Lintier had already three short volumes to his crcdit and 
was regarded by all who knew him as a2 young writer of 
brilliant promise. When mobilisation was ordered in July, 
1914, Lintier resolved, within the limits of vision afforded 
him, to be an historian of the War and from August Ist, 
1914, he kept a detailed journal of events until his admission 
into hospital on September 23rd with¥2. severe shrapnel 
wound in the right hand. 

The volume covers, therefore, 2 period of not quite eight 
weeks. It is but a small fraction of the whole course of 
the Great War. But it is a period be- 
ginning with the failure of the Battles of 
the Frontier and the subsequent retreat ; 
which includes the turn of the tide, the 
swing back of the pendulum, or—to use 
a less commonplace metaphor—the days 
when the star of Prussia sank for ever 
in the waters of the Marne ; and it closes 
with the reaction which succeeded the 
elation of the Marne when it was 
realised that the Germans were not 
hurriedly evacuating France, but had 
gone to ground in a previously prepared 


* ‘Soldiers’ Tales. 
By Paul Lintier. With a Foreword by 
Marshal Joffre. 7s. 6d. (Peter Davies.)— 
“* Crusader’s Coast.’”” By Edward Thompson. 
tos. 6d. (Ernest Benn.) 


My Seventy-five.’”’ 


Dr. Edward Thompson. 


Fositicn on the Aisnc—‘ according to plan.’  Lintier 
served with his battery in the 4th Corps, of the French 
Third Army, which <fter the unsuccessful Battle of 
V.rton — fought almost simultaneously with Charleroi 
ard Mors—wes railed round to the west in time to take 
pert in the fighting, 2s part of Maunoury’s Sixth Army on 
the Ourcgq, in the Battle of the Marne. 

For effortless ease of narrative; for the power of 
describing the most horrible scenes with a gently sorrowful 
air of detachment; for a reserved yet burning love of 
country ; and for 2 quietness of style which half conceals 
and half betrays the strength beneath, this book stands in 
a cless by itself. In his preface the translator calls the 
book “‘ half epic, half dirge,’’ but there are lyrics in it too— 
some coft, some marked by passion, but all as lofty in 
sentiment <«s they are unaffected end exquisite in style. 
It is a book difficult to review unless refuge be taken in 
that last infirmity of ignoble reviewers—extensive quota- 
tion. Yet to remove passzges for such a purpose would 
give us that feeling of distaste which a connoisseur would 
experience in prising up 2 portion of a delicate intzglio, 
or in chipping off a fragment of exquisite porcelain. All 
that the present reviewer can sey is that when he came 
to the word “ Finis’’ he turned over the pages again to 
enjoy once more the charm of M. Lintier’s literary style. 
Cynics sey thet reviewers have to wade through so much 
seconc-class matter that when they do strike something 
good they lose their heads. Perhaps so; but this is a 
very gcod book indeed, for all that. 

Very wisely the publishers of ‘‘ My Seventy-five ’’ have 


‘inserted at each end of the book a useful map to elucidate 


the text. We could wish that Messrs. Benn had head a 
similar inspiration with ‘‘ Crusader’s Coast,’’ for although 
the absence of this adjunct is in part compensated for by 
some cxcellent pen-and-ink illustrations by Mr. C. E. 
Hughes these do not entirely bridge the gap. Mr. Edward 
Thompson’s volume consists in the main of war memories 
of Palestine, in which he describes the topography, the 
scenery, the life and the traditions of the localities where 
military operations took place. The sketches have the 
deft but sure touch which we look for—and not in va.in— 
in the author of ‘‘ These Men Thy Friends,’”’ but candidly 
we feel thet they are overloaded with a superfluity of 
horticultural detail. Mr. Thompson hes evidently a 
passion for flowers, but this is a passion difficult to “ get 
across’’ by a mere botanical enumeration. Thus we 
frankly want to leave Carmel when we have to visualise 
cistus (pink and white, and miles of it), hollyhcocks, 
cyclamen, cornfields, yellow marigold, gladiolus (two 
varietics with Latin names complete), rock roses, sun- 
rose (helianthemum), cornflowers, lilies, gazrlics, 
ornithcgelum, red ranunculus, ditto anemone, marguerites, 
pink flex, cream-coloured scabious, bur-marigold, pink 
campion, cempanulas (of several sorts), bubflevrum 
Phoebus, what 2 name’), negella, knapweeds, thyme 
(carpets of it), thistles, pink bindweed, poppy, adonis, 
yellow sz-.xifrege, white clover, dwarf yellow trefoil, styrax, 
erbutus, wild bay, holm oak, hawthorn, butcher's 
brcom, terebinth, carob, burnet, lentisk and four other 
flowers with long Latin names. On the whole we do not 
feel that two pages of this kind of thing 
help us much more than does “ A rose-red 
city half 2s old as Time.”’ 

Here is an interesting contrast in 
styles. M. Lintier wishes to show us the 
Ourcq country on September 8th, 1914, 
end this is how he does it: 

“We halted on a road that made a great 
white line across a plain of growing beetroot. 
A barn, three haystacks, and farther off some 
geometrical clumps of trees and a long line 
of poplars were all that broke the dreary 
monotony of the level fields. To the north 


and east the battle rumbled and hissed and 
crashed like a storm at sea.” 


A perfect picture in six lines of print. 
And here is Mr. Thompson’s Wea.r Mc mory 
of El] Hamme : 
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... Not 5 yards away a chill 
fresh spring rises, and the two waters 
join immediately in a smoking marsh, 
overgrown with dense, enormous reeds. 
All round is beautiful jungle. There 
are large-fruited zizyphs, of extra- 
ordinary height and luxuriance in this 
hot-house air, brambles, willow-herb, 
pink restharrow, loosestrife, aromatic 
mints of many sorts. A shallow brook 
drains the marsh, and almost at once 
harbours abundant fish. It makes its 
way rapidly to the larger river close 
by. Yarmuk is jubilant, a brimming 
racing flood, fringed with a forest of 
brambles and oleanders — especially 
oleanders, a riot of red blossoms.” 


This is perfect of its kind, too. 
But we like the former kind best. 


GALLOWAY HILLS.* 


The Merrick, in Galloway, (2,764 
feet), is the highest hill in the south 
of Scotland. It overtops Broad 
Law, in Tweeddale, by just ten feet. 
From Broad Law the greater part 
of the Border country can be seen 
on any clear day, and though the 
day be not perfectly clear the 
range is still very extensive, and 
the climb, never stiff, amply repays 
itself. Merrick is more difficult of 
access than its Tweeddale rival, 
but it can be approached from a variety of cross-paths, 
and once upon its bald crown, despite the generally 
cool, yet sometimes bitterly cold winds that blow over 
its head, even in summer, the wide panoramic view, 
embracing a radius of fully a hundred miles, is positively 
enchanting. But it means time and leisure to enjoy all 
that the Merrick and the hills of Galloway have to 
offer. A trustworthy guide is quite as necessary. Crags 
and corries are abundant, wild swishing hill-burns, deep 
precipices, clumps of coarse wiry grass, and stretches of 
treacherous moss. Every climber would be well advised 
to read Mr. McBain’s most admirable book before ad- 
venturing forth. It is packed with all the requisite 
information—topographical, literary, historical, geological, 
antiquarian, 

Grey Galloway was a sort of terra incognita until the 
author of ‘‘ The Raiders’ gave it its modern prominence 
and celebrity. It is becoming better known every 
summer, and the present generation of tourists and holiday- 
makers is fortunate in being able to fall back on this in- 
formative and authoritative record by one whose tramps 
in and out of those delectable hill and valley lands are 
numbered by the score. Mr. McBain is now in his eighty- 
third year, and can still tackle a long day in the open, 
always finding something new, and ever adding to his 
already rich stores of observation and intellectual joy. 

His book is not concerned only with the Merrick, 
but with its many neighbouring hills as well—the Mul- 
wharchar and Lammachan ranges, Carlin’s Cairn, Kells 
Range, the Dungeon Hill, and others, over all of which the 
author’s deft and fascinating pen casts a truly romantic 
spell. The work is finely illustrated, and contains a 
workable section of the Ordnance Survey Map. It might 
have been provided with an index. 


W. S. CROCKETT. 


THE POEMS OF A PRODIGY. 


Mr. St. John Adcock, in the very sympathetic yet 
admirably restrained introduction which he contributes 

* “ The Merrick and the Neighbouring Hills.” By J. McBain, 
F.S.A.(Scot.). tos. 6d. (Stephen & Pollock.) 


+ “Poems.” By Gerda Dalliba. With an Introduction by 
(Ingpen & Grant.) 


St. John Adcock. 5s. 


Portrait of Gerda Dalliba. 


From th» book of her Poems published by 
Messrs. Ingpen & Grant. 


to this collection of her verse, 
justly claims for Gerda Dalliba 
a place among the “heirs of 
unfulfilled renown.’’ Though she 
was spared the material hardships 
which many of them have suffered, 
she died at an age when most poets 
are only beginning to discover their 
gift. She began writing verses in 
earliest childhood, before she knew 
the meaning of some of the words 
she used; ‘‘she would break off 
from anything else she was doing, 
exclaiming suddenly, ‘I’ve got a 
poem !’ and run away to lock her- 
self in a room, from which she 
would presently come with the 
verses written out in large childish 
letters, or in printed characters, to 
ask somebody to read them, and 
hearing them read would want to 
be told what various words in them 
might mean.”’ It is not surprising 
to find that one of her best poems 
is that in which the spirit of 
‘Intuition’ itself speaks. Here 
are four of the fifteen stanzas: 
“Each passion, each impulse, each 
instinct 
To me is an open scroll, 
For I live in the heart of earu 
rson, 
I live in each personal soul. 


‘“And all who would seek me may find me, 
And fast as the bloom springs in May 
I will gather their natures together, 
The beauties they thought in decay. 


““ By a touch of the cord which is binding 
Men to the sheaf of the earth, 
You may feel the emotions of others, 
And let them in you have birth. 


“All knowledge has wonderful powers, 
As the source of the unfathomed streams, 
But the end, aye, the height of all knowledge 
Is Intuition and Dreams.” 


Intuition was remarkably developed in Gerda Dalliba. 
Her poems bear no trace of being clever, imitative exercises. 
Even in her briefest lyrics—as in the one called ‘‘ Strength ”’ 
—there is original and provocative thought, with some- 
times brilliant or profound glimpses of truth. But it is in 
her long poems that she succeeds best, and her power of 
sustained argument and music suggests that, had she lived, 
she might, unlike some prodigies, have turned promise 
into real performance. She was a mystic in the making. 
We are conscious, as Mr. Adcock says, “‘ of a spirit whose 
reach exceeds her grasp, whose tumultuous thoughts dazzle 
and baffle her by their cloudy splendour, so that they are 
sometimes half revealed and half concealed in her impetuous, 
impromptu expression of them.’’ While in such purely 
descriptive poems as ‘‘A Southern Island” and “‘A 
Southern Scene ”’ she could be lucid, picturesque and some- 
times magical, her most characteristic work stretches out 
towards philosophical or cosmic themes. The brother- 
hood of man haunts especially her vision. She approaches 
the subject however not with a vague idealism, but with a 
solid wealth of reason. In “ Peace,’’ for example, which 
runs to nearly three hundred lines, she gives us a remark- 
able glimpse of world history, and shows that war, 
while once necessary or at least excusable, has become, 
through the conditions of man’s progress, an 
anachronism. 

One of the most intriguing poems is the narrative entitled 
‘** A Child—A Tale in Rhyme.” It is the story of a woman 
who “‘ dreaded motherhood ”’ and of the various stages in 
the development of her little son. Here, amid obscurities, 
there are many extraordinary flashes of beauty, tenderness 
and insight, such as these lines contain : 
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“There are two times before we die 
When we can see far more than men— 
The first in childhood’s dreaming, then 
When we grow old.” 


It was never given to Gerda Dalliba to grow old. But 
how rich was her first time of seeing ! 


STORIES—LONG AND SHORT.* 


“Plus ¢a change plus c’est la méme chose ”’ is a truism 
especially applicable to human nature, and is well illus- 
trated by the two novels under consideration. Different 
as possible in feeling and treatment, they both show 
the same hopes, fears and struggles, operating with 
equivalent results in the restrained, well ordered atmosphere 
of the English squirearchy and the raw, plain-speaking 
citizens of Western America. The immemorial antagon- 
ism of right and wrong, personal reactions, and the eager 
striving for gain and domination, provide the motive in 
either case, and in both the temperament of the writer 
impinges not unpleasantly over the whole. There is no 
insistence on the egotistic note, nor is the characterisation 
sacrificed to private prejudice, but we sense the sympathies 
of the narrator very clearly through the printed page. In 
““ The Other Side of Main Street ’’ we are back among the 
Babbetts and Get Together movements and racy idioms, 
which are the most portable if not the most inspiriting 
aspects of American civilisation. But this is an arcadian- 
ised and optimistic picture with only occasional concessions 
to gloom and none to morbidity. Mr. Buell has attempted 
the valuable and difficult experiment of combining two 
contrasted genre. He has tried to weave a story of every- 
day happenings with one of violence and intrigue. That 
he should succeed was not to be expected, since such 
things do not happen outside the realm of fact, where 
differences are less sharply defined than the demands of 
fiction necessitate. Mr. Buell’s preferences are obviously 
on the side of justice and simplicity, and this tendency, 
while it gives conviction to his portrayal of rural types, 
causes him to rather slur over crises and produces a jarring 
note by the inevitable incongruity of the more sinister 
passages. Mr. Buell has an easy, pleasant style, and if 
he gave way to his own wishes would probably do greater 
justice to the gift of narrative that he undoubtedly 
possesses, but he is hampered by a too rigid literary con- 
science, which forces him to engage on uncongenial methods 
for the sake of impartiality. ‘‘ The Other Side of Main 
Street ’’ is particularly interesting for English readers in 
the sidelights it throws on American standards of living. 
Everybody in the town owns a car and a wireless set. 
The children of the factory owner and factory worker 
meet on terms of friendship, yet the impoverished gentlc- 
woman is offended when a garage owner uses her front 
door instead of the back. Such are the inconsistencies of 
a democracy founded by aristocrats. 

As has been already said, ‘‘ The Clere Family ’’ creates 
the same spirit of good will and moral soundness to be 
witnessed in Mr. Buell’s very dissimilar novel. ‘‘ The 
Clere Family,” excellent in conception, suffers from two 
serious handicaps. It is the result of collaboration, and 
it is told in the form of letters, which must militate against 
spontaneity and, despite Mrs. Fuller-Maitland’s ability and 
previous successes with this method, neither she nor 
Commander Bernard can prevent the machinery creaking. 
However well constructed the framework, it does not 
appear as though those effects of light and shade, which 
make a convincing whole, can be produced through the 
medium of the post, nor is it possible to convey distinc- 
tions of character by means of epistolatory mannerisms. 
This is the chronicle of Mrs. Clere, her children, her rela- 
tives, friends and enemies. The tale is closely knit and 
as far as incident is concerned, plausible. An atmosphere 


* “The Clere Family.’ By Mrs. Ella Fuller-Maitland and 


Surgeon-Commander R. Spence Bernard, R.N. (Chapman & 
Hall.)—‘‘ The Other Side of Main Street.’’ By Wilder Buell. 
(Longmans.)—“ Procession.” By Fanny Hurst. (Jonathan 


Cape.) 7s. 6d. each. 


of robust cleanliness, childlike and simple humour add 
greatly to an entirely individual charm. The events 
follow in well balanced sequence, and the arrangement of 
the correspondence is excellent. |Nevertheless—letters 
ha¥e always struck us as a form of literary atavism. 
Both Mrs. Fuller-Maitland and Mr. Buell manifest a 
disposition to round off the life of each character by means 
of marriage, showing a dislike of loose ends not often 
met with nowadays. Indeed they each conclude with 
a crescendo of wedding-bells. 

“Procession ’’’ is a collection of long-short stories by 
Miss Fanny Hurst. In Miss Hurst’s book there is a forced 
exoticism that struggles unsuccessfully with a facile senti- 
mentalism, so that the general impression is rather vague 
and nebulous. An observant emotionalist, Miss Hurst isa 
little the slave of her reactions, and fails to sort accurately 
the medley of feeling roused in her by the constantly 
changing aspect of humanity. Her technique is un- 
complicated but sound, and if she is inclined to delay the 
crisis she never loses our interest, although she may spoil 
an artistic effect. Miss Hurst has a strong and tender 
sympathy with the young, and a toleration for all men, 
even the narrow and self-righteous, a type which we feel 
she must find particularly grating. With so many quali- 
ties of first rate authorship Miss Hurst should do consider- 
ably better than she in fact does, but a fatal gift of words 
makes her overlay her situations with cloying additions 
and enlargements that weaken her undoubted talent of 
invention and narrative. ‘‘ Procession’’ however should 
be sure of a welcome both sides of the Atlantic, and per- 
haps with such numbers of unimaginative and phlegmatic 
members in the reading public, there is considerable 
justification for the artist who overdoes his colour. Any- 
way Miss Hurst’s faults are all on the right side, and we 
hope her next work will not be long in coming, since 
“Procession ’”’ is the most readable collection of short 
stories we have encountered for some time. 


BARBARA MAXWELL. 


WHAT MR. SHAW THREW AWAY.* 


Before Mr. Dan Rider set out on his famous crusade 
to defend bewildered tenants and help them to pass and 
maintain their rights under the Rent Act, he was a pub- 
lisher in St. Martin’s Court and kept a bookshop into 
which you might drop almost any afternoon in the cer- 
tainty of finding from two to half a dozen or more dis- 
tinguished authors and artists congregated in his back 
parlour smoking and talking at large whilst he wrote his 
letters, balanced his ledgers, attended to customers and 
kept up his end of the conversation as if he had been at 
least three men rolled into one. From this shop, he tells 
you in “‘ Adventures with Bernard Shaw,’’ he went forth 
one day in 1907 to 29, Fitzroy Square, from which address 
Mr. Shaw and his mother were that day removing. Pan- 
technicons were at the door, the rooms in a state of chaos ; 
Mr. Rider draws a whimsical and vivid sketch of the whole 
scene. A charming little old lady, Mrs. Shaw (‘I fell in 
love with her at first sight ’’) greeted him when he went 
in and, when he explained that he had called because he 
heard there were some books to be disposed of, she sent 
him upstairs to see her daughter, ‘‘ who was, in her own 
words, ‘ superintending the earthquake.’ ”’ 

Briefly Mr. Rider was urged to ‘‘ take away all the 
rubbish out of this room, and I'll ask the saints to bless 
you.”’ He went away in a cab loaded with sacks full of 
unassorted papers, books, and the general odds and ends 
of a writer’s work-room, and later, sorting his purchase 
in spare hours, he found he had acquired a mass of Mr. 
Shaw’s press cuttings, his private diary for one whole 
year and, to say nothing of other items, greatest find of 
all, ‘‘ the larger part of the manuscript of ‘ Love Among 
the Artists,’ all in Shaw’s handwriting with any number 
of corrections and erasures.”” Being urged to part with 
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this, Mr. Rider decided to write to Mr. Shaw telling him 
of these possessions and how they came into his hands, 
inviting him to call and inspect them and saying ‘‘ he was 
welcome to take any of them that he wanted.”” A week 
or so later, he received a post card on which Mr. Shaw had 
written, ‘“‘ Are you a bookseller by day and a burglar 
by night? If not, who is the burglar?’’ Hearing no 
more, Mr. Rider gave Mr, Archibald Henderson permission 
to reproduce two pages of the MS. in facsimile in the book 
about Shaw he was then writing; later on, when money 
was needed “for keeping our soldiers’ homes intact,’ 
he sold the MS. for thirty pounds, so that, unknown to 
its author, ‘‘ Love Among the Artists ”’ materially assisted 
‘in the passing of the Rent Act, the only measure that 
has been passed in this country to protect tenants.”’ 

Mr. Rider had other adventures among the writings of 
Mr. Shaw, and adds to these some graphic and interesting 
accounts of his recollections of early days when Mr. Shaw 
was a Socialist lecturer, and of the deep earnestness and 
kindness with which he delivered a brilliant lecture one 
perishingly cold, rainy night to an audience of eight. 
This is a very entertaining book, and a distinctly good 
addition to our growing collection of Shawiana. 


A GOLDEN STRING.* 


The eighth volume of ‘“ The Year’s Work in English 
Studies ’’ is the record of scholarship in letters for 1927. 
The scheme of the book is practically the same as that 
adopted in earlier volumes. Our goodly heritage is par- 
celled out into convenient plots, and scholars of distinc- 
tion tell the story of the work accomplished in their allotted 
ground. Since every writer is an expert in his own province, 
and since 310 books, together with 396 magazine articles, 
are considered, it is clear that the matters treated of are 
dealt with in the most competent and thorough fashion. 
The key provided by this volume is in fact nearly in- 
dispensable to the serious student of English literature. 
Without this golden string much of the best work in English 
letters during 1927 must remain dusty and unknown on 
the publishers’ shelves. But something more than a 
catalogue of arranged titles is furnished by the contributors 
to ‘‘ The Year’s Work in English Studies.’’ Its genial 
editorship does not forbid the providing of flowers. As a 
consequence what might easily deteriorate into a series 
of dry items becomes a comment and a criticism on books 
most worthy of the attention of the student. Apart from 
their value the very number of these books and articles 
is a matter for congratulation. They prove a deeper 
and more general interest in English literature than we 
are inclined to realise in moments of depression. The 
spate of ephemeral novels pouring in and out of the book- 
sellers’ shops does not represent the only occupation of 
writers, nor the one concern of readers. Scholars, like 
poets, are resigned to find in their work its own reward, 
and an audience, fit though few, always will be drawn 
to give ear to their labours. 

It is invidious to mention any particular members of 
so distinguished a team of scholars as contribute here. 
There is no hack work to be found amongst them. Refer- 
ence by name depends almost entirely on the personal 
whim of the reader. Certain phases of English literature 
wil! appeal to one student rather than others, and naturally 
the sections dealing with such subjects will arouse his 
more immediate concern. The present reviewer first 
gave his attention to Sir Edmund Chamber’s article en- 
titled ‘‘ Shakespeare’’; but Miss Dorothy Everett on 
‘“Middle English’? ran him very closely. Lovers of 
Chaucer and of Shakespeare, learned and unlearned, will 
profit alike by the new facts. and glosses put in relief by 
these articles. I think it very possible that many readers 
of a literary monthly may prefer to these Professor Her- 
ford’s criticism of ‘‘ General Works,”’ or the articles on 
‘‘ The Nineteenth Century and After’’ for which Dr. Boas 

* “The Year’s Work in English Studies.” Vol. VIII. 


Edited. for the English Association by F. S. Boas and C. H. 
Herford. (Oxford Press.) 


and Mr. Routh are responsible. It is gratifying to find the 
despised Victorians creeping back at long last after the 
neglect of a generation. The fact is very noticeable in 
the compilation before me, and the pace is likely to be 
quickened as the years pass on. Misprision of George 
Eliot has been a critical scandal for long, and the prominence 
given to the signs of her rehabilitation is most welcome. 
A volume, too, such as Mr. Charles Williams’s ‘‘ Book of 
Victorian Narrative Verse’’ proves (as Dr. Boas remarks) 
that “‘ Victorian poetry, among its less conspicuous master- 
pieces, has produced a body of narrative verse which will 
bear comparison with that of any other age, even the 
age of Chaucer.” 

Despite the Victorian increase, the greater lights show 
no sign of waning. The fixed stars of modern literature 
retain their wonted places. Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley 
and Keats more than ever are under the telescope. Certain 
wandering stars, of which Blake is the most considerable, 
approach the mighty planets in the curiosity of the observer. 
Peacock has become the object of an appreciation enjoyed 
with all the gusto of the connoisseur. Studies of these 
authors abound : the text of some is reproduced by photo- 
graphy; whilst the Everyman’s Library and the World’s 
Classics, zealous in well doing, vie together in presenting 
them to the poor patron of merit in the pleasantest form 
and at almost ridiculously small prices. 

The prose and poetry of scholarship are illustrated by 
“The Year’s Work in English Studies for 1927.” 


EUGENE MAson, 


TOUTE LA LYRE.* 


Here is a book which it is almost impossible to review. 
It is so difficult to leave off turning the pages and take 
up the pen. Besides, what can profitably be said in one 
short column about a book which contains in such astonish- 
ing profusion the greatest poetry of every age and every 
race ? Mr. Mark Van Doren has planted for us a garden 
of a thousand—of many thousand—delights. 

The book is what it is described to be in its title, an an- 
thology of world poetry—Chinese, Japanese, Sanskrit, 
Arabian, Persian, Hebrew, Egyptian, Greek, Latin, Italian, 
Spanish, French, German, Scandinavian, Russian, English, 
Irish (including Gaelic) and American (including North 
American Indian). If there are certain omissions to be noted 
from this list, it is probably safe to trust Mr. Van Doren, 
whose judgment is proved by what he /as included to be so 
sound, and to infer that he found nothing in Czech or Polish, 
for instance, which was up to his standard. Or perhaps it 
was the translators who failed him ; for his book, with the 
obvious exceptions, is, as may have been taken for granted, 
a collection of translations, and he has refused to admit any 
which are not in themselves good poetry. His choice 
therefore has been to some extent dictated by chance, and 
he has not been able to give us a completely representative 
selection of the world’s greatest poetry. But this is a 
small matter compared with the advantages of his system, 
An alloy of pedestrian versions would have spoilt the 
quality of his whole book. As it is, it is fine literature from 
beginning to end. Where several good translations exist 
he has chosen the best; nor has he scrupled to include, 
in the Latin rather than in the English section, such 
triumphs of the spirit over the letter as the beautiful 
poems by Campion and Ben Jonson for which the famous 
ode of Catullus to Lesbia served merely as a starting-point. 
The consequence is that nearly all the greatest English 
and American poets, and not only those who, like Dryden, 
Longfellow and Rossetti, made a special business of trans- 
lating, figure in his lists. Chaucer for instance appears in 
company with Petrarch, and Shakespeare with Callimachus 
and Ovid. 

If one were to begin to enumerate the features of this 
admirable corpus which have given one particular pleasure 
one would end by reciting practically the whole of the list 
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of contents. Many familiar things are here. The Authorised 
Version is fully represented. FitzGerald’s ‘‘Omar”’ is 
given complete. (Mr. Van Doren, by the way, has refused 
to curtail, so that certain poets who wrought only on 
the large scale are absent ; most notably Homer, though 
Shelley's versions of the Homeric hymns are given.) Very 
few of Rossetti’s translations of the early Italians seem to 
have been omitted, and his versions of Villon, side by side 
with Swinburne’s, also appear. Then there are Arthur 
Symons's exquisite renderings of the French symbolists 
and the Spanish mystics, Arthur Waley’s from the Chinese, 
and those of E. Powys Mathers from Arabic and other 
oriental languages. Less likely to be known to the reader 
are Robert Hillyer’s impressive versions of twenty-seven 
prayers from the Egyptian Book of the Dead, and a series 
of translations, by various authors, from the North 
American Indian languages. Short, and with the sim- 
plicity of folk songs, these have a delicate and melancholy 
charm, curiously akin to that of much Chinese poetry ; as 
for instance in this Tewa lover’s lament, translated by 
H. J. Spinden : 
** My little breath, under the willows by the water-side we 
used to sit, 

And there the yellow cottonwood bird came and sang. 

That I remember and therefore I weep. 

Under the growing corn we used to sit, 

And there the little leaf bird came and sang. 

That I remember and therefore I weep. 

There on the meadow of yellow flowers we used to walk. 

Alas! how long ago that we two walked in that pleasant 

way. 

Then peoestiing was happy, but, alas! how long ago. 

There on the meadow of crimson flowers we used to walk. 

Oh, my little breath, now I go there alone in sorrow.” 


There is a familiar topic of idle discussion. Suppose you 
were to be marooned on a desert island and allowed but 
a single volume to while away the weary hours—what would 
be the best volume to choose ? I am not sure that Mr. 
Van Doren has not supplied a final answer to that question. 


Francis BICKLEY. 


WOMAN AND FLYING.* 


It was a good idea which prompted Stella Wolfe Murray 
to give us a book on woman’s part in civil aviation. She 
has made many flights as a passenger, and, as she has 
descriptive gifts and a keen eye for beauty, she makes the 
accounts of her own experiences extremely interesting. 
But her contribution is marred slightly by special pleading. 
She seems to think it necessary to search for arguments in 
support of the woman pilot’s claim to be taken seriously. 
It is true the International Commission for Air Navigation 
placed a ban on women, so far as the carrying of passengers 
for hire or reward was concerned, but this anomaly has 
been rescinded. It is true also that some people, sincere 
but often long in the tooth, frown on the activities of the 
modern woman. The pioneer feats however of such pilots 
as Lady Bailey and Lady Heath have exposed the myth of 
feminine unsuitability. In a list of qualities which make 
a woman a better natural pilot than a man, Miss Wolfe 
Murray includes “ the driving force of maternity unused 
that she brings to her work when she can sublimate her 
sex instincts properly.’’ That she was suffering from an 
incorrectly sublimated sex instinct would certainly come 
as a novel plea from a pupil who has crashed her instructor's 
favourite aeroplane. 

All the same, it is a matter for comment that some of 
the greatest pilots of the War possessed many of the finer 
qualities normally attributed to women. Guynemer, of 
the lustrous eyes, was frail and sensitive. As a child, 
Henry Bordeaux tells us, he had an air de princesse. 
Boelcke was gentle and considerate, Albert Ball had 
beautiful hands and a delicate shyness, and even Richt- 
hofen, who was masculine enough in his later days, was 
blessed with early curls and was dressed, and looked, like 
a girl. 


* “ Woman and Flying.”” By Lady Heath and Stella Wolfe: 


Murray. 12s. 6d. (John Long.) 


The best part of the book is the story, contributed by 
Lady Heath, of her flight from the Cape to Croydon. It 
is characteristic of her resource that when the British 
authorities refused her an escort for the journey across 
the Mediterranean, she sent a wire addressed to ‘‘ Mussolini, 
Italy,’’ which prompted that gallant dictator to place a 
seaplane at her immediate disposal. There is also an 
account, more cursory and therefore less interesting, by 
Lady Bailey of her flight from London to the Cape and 
back. It is a defect of the book that these two stories are 
written on a different scale, so that the casual reader 
may get a false impression of the relative merits of the 
two splendid flights they recount. 

H. A. JongEs. 


THE SHINING FIGURE ON THE ROAD. 


From time to time in the history of English letters 
a book has been issued whose title is an embroidery upon 
another title. Such a book is usually a counterblast, 
or at least a correlative, to a work that has lately appeared 
and has widely engaged men’s minds. Henry Drummord 
once published a book which he called ‘‘ The Ascent of 
Man,”’ but the inwardness of that title is not fully grasped 
unless it is remembered that it followed hard upon Darwin’s 
“Descent of Man.’’ Harriet Beecher Stowe when she 
visited England, had a pleasant sojourn at Dunrobin 
Castle, and thereafter issued a book called ‘‘ Sunny 
Memories.’’ A clever opportunist, who was a _ stone- 
mason in Sutherland and who was overborne by the 
sorrows of the ‘clearances’? which were then in full 
swing, speedily came out with a book called ‘“‘ Gloomy 
Memories.’””’ H. M. Stanley’s ‘‘ Darkest Africa’’ was 
skilfully used by the Salvation Army for their campaign 
on behalf of “‘ Darkest England.” 

This last instance has a certain parallelism with a fresh 
instance* in our own day. ‘‘ The Christ of the Indian 
Road ”’ has had so wide an appeal that the authors of this 
new work under review could regard that title as crystallised 
and could make their own title an adroit misquotation of 
it. Hence we have “‘ The Christ of the ENGLISH Road,” 
the word ‘“‘ English ’’ appearing on the wrapper underscored 
with three red lines. 

There is such a thing as a national self-consciousness 
of a very wholesome kind. While Englishmen were rather 
loftily deploring the benightedness of heathen Africa, it 
was good for their souls to be reminded that there were 
slums and moral shamefulness near to their own doorsteps 
in Darkest England. On the other hand, while English- 
men have been wistfully acknowledging the power of Christ 
in India, maybe we needed this reminder that the same 
Shining Figure has been gloriously effectual and gracious 
on the roads of our own beloved England. Churchmen of 
our generation have been too apt to suffer from defeatism ; 
to hang their heads as well as to humble their hearts. 
In a healthy sense of their unfitness for their high calling, 
they have been too willing to accept unchallenged the 
glib and ignorant charges of failure which have been so 
freely showered upon them. This book will help to restore 
the balance, to rehabilitate their tattered self-respect 
without inducing a complacency. 

For what Christ has done in and through England 
becomes a thrilling story when it is told by these two un- 
known authors who call themselves simply ‘‘ wayfarers.”’ 
Considering that they take so wide a sweep, one cannot 
but admire their economy and their sense for selection; 
Here is the virtue of restraint without the defects of in- 
adequacy. It is only the merest sketch, yet somehow it 
escapes sketchiness. 

Every now and again one finds a sentence that lays a 
spell upon one’s whole being. It is in the nature of a 
deliverance, because it offers a form of words for an idea 
that has long been striving to come to birth, but has never 
quite found utterance. This for example: ‘ Religion is 
not imposed upon mankind by a gloomy Power from outside 
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the earth, but is the creation of man’s own mind in his 
experience of human life.’”’” Or this: ‘‘ It is beyond reason 
to argue that because there has lately been a singularly 
brutal war, or because physical science has recently formu- 
lated a new mathematical theory 
of the universe, therefore the 
whole spiritual experience of man 
must go into the melting-pot.” 

I am afraid that in one respect 
the authors have left themselves 
naked and open to their enemies. 
Many of those achievements in 
mercy and pity and succour which 
are here attributed to the spirit of 
Christ working through His 
followers, will not be conceded as 
having such a source. It will be 
fiercely resented in many quarters 
that our philanthropies are all 
traceable to Christian influence. 
I fear that the critics of this 
book will recall the slogan of 
Lewis Carroll in ‘“‘ The Hunting 
of the Snark’’: ‘‘ Anything that 
I say three times is true,’’ and 
will suggest that repeated asser- 
tion has been employed instead 
of proof. 

But there are many thousands 
of men who have no taste for 
controversy, and no concern 
about the minutely accurate 
assignment of effects to causes, 
who will take this book to their 
hearts. They will be glad and 
proud that so much has been 
achieved that is, beyond all 
cavil, Christian. They will feel a 
new wave of reverence for this 
precious stone set in the silver 
sea, for this teeming womb 
of royal kings, that is England. To the average 
Englishman who has a code of Decency, who loves playing 
the game, who has earned for himself the title of Sahib, 
who has ruled so wisely that he has come to be known 
as the ‘“‘ boyish master ’’ in our far dominions, who with 
all his faults has no beastliness in his blood, who likes a 
soft job but is at his best only in a hard one—to that 
average Englishman this wholesome book will come as a 
benison and a stimulus. i 

KENNEDY WILLIAMSON. 


” 


THE IRISH LIBERATOR.* 


The centenary of Catholic Emancipation has revived 
interest in the life and personality of Daniel O’Connell, the 
brain and spirit of that triumph. It is very doubtful 
whether a better tribute to his memory can appear than 
Mr. Denis Gwynn’s careful, balanced and finely written 
biography. The book is a reasoned defence of the 
Liberator, its illustrations rare and valuable in them- 
selves, and the history of Ireland, from the collapse of the 
penal code to the Great Famine, skilfully interweaved. 

Mr. Gwynn has little difficulty in brushing away the 
gratuitous muck recently thrown on O’Connell’s memory. 
The successful evocation of the Liberator as he appeared 
to his own generation is a more noteworthy achievement. 
Thanks to Parnell’s glamour, to the recent march of 
events in Ireland itself, to relentless iconoclasts like the 
Young Ireland historians, Mitchel and Gavan Duffy, the 
Liberator has faded into a phrase. The man who roused 
the stately Times to a fever of scurrility, and Balzac 
to eulogise him as “‘ the incarnation of a people,” is half 
forgotten in his own land. 

Some of the best pages of this biography deal with 


* “Daniel O'Connell: the Irish Liberator.”” By 
Gwynn. 18s. (Hutchinson.) 
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From ‘ Daniel O'Connell.” By Denis Gwynn (Hutchinson). 


O'Connell's youth in Kerry and in France of the Revolution. 
The influence of his early years in London as a law student 
is more thoroughly treated than usual: ‘‘ He spent years 
as a young man in diligent reading of those books which 
produced a whole generation of 
democratic idealists in France 
and in England.” 

D.L. Kelleher, the Irish poet, 
in a little study recently—‘‘ Great 
Days With O’Connell”’ (2s. 6d. ; 
Talbot Press, Dublin)—has re- 
constructed many picturesque . 
episodes from the _ Liberator’s 
seventy years with a blend of 
journalism and literature. Simi- 
larly in Mr. Gwynn’s more ample 
pages it is the Liberator who 
lives and commands our affection. 
Take the scene where O’Connell 
is summoned from his home in 
Darrynane to defend a number of 
Doneraile farmers accused on 
false evidence of conspiracy to 
murder. A packed jury and 
inexperienced barristers for the 
defence had secured four death 
sentences in five minutes. A 
horseman was dispatched to 
O'Connell, ninety miles away over 
the mountains of West Cork and 
Kerry. The Liberator drove all 
night towards Cork, determined 
to wrest the farmers’ lives from 
Doherty, Solicitor-General. Mean- 
while the trial went on. He 
entered the court amidst great 
cheering ; the judges accepted his 


Daniel O’Connell, 


from a bracelet miniature presented 
by one of his 
and now in the possession of Miss 

Kathleen O'Connell, of Cliftonville. apologies and allowed him a bowl 


of milk and sandwiches. Doherty, 
shaken, continued his 
speech, while O’Connell listened 
to the unfamiliar facts of the case. 

““ That’s not law,’ he shouted suddenly with his mouth 
full of sandwich . . . the judges upheld his argument... . 
‘ That is no longer law,’ O'Connell interrupted again with 
scornful anger, with the bowl of milk still in his hands ; 
“that Act has been repealed.’ A second time the judges 
agreed with his contention.’’ Eventually O’Connell’s 
cross-examination saved all the prisoners, and he returned 
home more idolised than ever. 

His tremendous triumph over Peel, Wellington ard 
George IV was marred by the ingratitude of the English 
Catholic aristocrats. Blackballed by their Cisalpine Club, 
he wrote humorously to his cousin, James Segrue: “I 
heartily forgive them all. But it was a strange thing for 
them todo. It was a comical testimonial of my services in 
emancipating them. It would be well perhaps if I could, 
un-emancipate some of them.’’ In the House of Commons, 
when the Speaker acidly explained the Emancipation Act 
was not retrospective and refused to allow O’Connell to 
take his seat, no word of protest or sympathy was raised 
by the Earl of Surrey, the Duke of Norfolk’s son. ‘‘ And 
with a defeated bow O’Connell vanished from the House.” 

Eloquence, triumph, tragedy, anti-climax—Mr. Gwynn 
does justice to these aspects. He is critical of O’Connell as 
a political leader: ‘‘ With all his shrewdness he lacked 
the instinct for political tactics, and when he was met in 
a conciliatory spirit his generous impulses always led him 
to compromise for the sake of peace.”’ 

A knowledge of the material, backed by a genuine 
admiration for the subject, combine in this remarkable 
biography. Mr. Gwynn hardly touches upon the characters 
of O’Connell’s Young Ireland critics, nor does he quote in 
his pages—already rich in samples of the invective of the 
Liberator and his enemiets—John Mitchel’s biting judg- 
ments. O’Connell’s reactionary attitude towards the 
Dublin trade unions of his day similarly passes unnoticed, 
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although a glowing picture is drawn of European demo- 
crats seeking inspiration at Darrynane. His short-sighted 
opposition to the Irish language is merely noted. 

But such points apart, a noble figure emerges—the 
popular tribune fighting the powerfully organised Protes- 
tant Ascendancy alone and unaided, breathing new courage 
and hope into a depressed peasantry, and winning the 
flattery of imitation from the lovers of freedom in his day. 


DESMOND RYAN. 


STRANGE BEDFELLOWS.* 


The old saying, ‘‘ Sweet are the uses of adversity,’’ has 
been rather blotted out from memory by that more modern 
flippancy, ‘‘ Sweet are the uses of advertisement.’’ Only 
the old saying happens to be true. And the parody ? 
Is there anything so destructive of sweetness in any form 
or aspect—if Truth is Beauty, and Beauty Sweetness— 
as advertising ? So let us get back to the original saying 
and confess that the uses of adversity are sweet to number- 
less folk, and sweetest of all to novelists. What are called 
the ups and downs of life are the only raw material avail- 
able for the tale-teller. If ever the millennium comes 
along and everybody is happy and comfortable there will 
be no more fiction, perhaps no more literature at all, or 
art or science or philosophy or any other of the delights 
of the mind which at present make life endurable, ugly 
and dirty and noisy as it is. 

In this relation let us consider the first book on my 
list, ‘‘ Kith and Kin.’”’ I had a passing friendship with 
Edward Booth some twenty years ago. I liked the man. 
I like his stuff. There is a streak of genius in it. And 
yet his novels become increasingly difficult to read because 
he will so hamper his talent by trivialities. Here is a fine 
story, almost epical in quality, which he has done his worst 
to spoil by all manner of technical faults. Why should 
the greater part of the first half of this book consist in 
tedious dialect which aims at epigram and achieves only 
tiresomeness ? To add to its tiresomeness it is riddled 
with foot-notes on two pages out of three, explaining words 
which need no explanation, but speak for themselves. And 
indeed, as I discovered for myself over thirty years ago, 
it is quite impossible to render any dialect phonetically. 
Nevertheless in spite of these small defects, this history 
of a brothers’ feud, based on that most ignoble of all 
passions, jealousy, is well worth persevering with for the 
sake of the sustained force and passion of its later chapters. 

I hate quibbling, but why this silly affectation of initialing 
“ continuing city’ and its author’s name winifred duke ”’ 
in small instead of capital letters on the paper jacket 
whilst the book itself conforms to popular usage. A fine 
novel. A most telling study of a wholly selfish man, 
a clergyman, who falls from grace into the abyss through 
his manifold sins and the deadly vices of worldly ambition 
and carnal lust. 

“Pale Warriors” is another novel deserving wide 
recognition. Here again are masterly studies of, first, a 
type of beautiful, unscrupulous woman we have all known, 
and then of two usual types of American men whom 
Englishmen will never really understand though, having 
met them often enough, we accept them as true to life. 
These two men are abject, servile creatures; the slaves, 
the toys, the victims of this woman: men who are in- 
capable of asserting themselves, vindicating their manhood, 
Frankly that sort of man nauseates me. There is, in the 
religious and spiritual sense, no health in him. For the 
rest, the book is hugely entertaining. It has wit and 
humour, colour, movement. And though it is very Ameri- 
can, it is written—save for a score or so of lapses into 
hideous locutions—in the English language. 

“The Cup and the Lip” is perhaps the best of the 

* “ Kith and Kin.’’ By Edward Booth. (Duckworth.)— 
“Continuing City.”” By Winifred Duke. (Jarrolds.)—‘ Pale 
Warriors.”” By David Hamilton, (Jonathan Cape.)—‘‘ The 
Cup and the Lip.’”” By M. P. Willcocks. (Hutchinson.)—*‘ The 


Frantic Young Man.”’ By Charles Samuels. (Constable.) 
73. 6d. each. 


many fine novels that Miss M. P. Willcocks has given us. 
I am only doubtful whether I am a fit person to comment 
upon it. For I am first and last a realist, something of a 
materialist too, That is why the sort of spiritualism which 
one would rather describe as mysticism, and which per- 
vades this book, leaves me stone cold when it does not 
make me want to laugh. Apart from that failing in me 
I have nothing but whole-hearted admiration and respect 
for this transcendental work of art. The glowing beauty 
of the writing radiates from every page. Its characterisa- 
tion is deft and firm. I shall most surely read it again and 
again, as will every truly discerning lover of first rate 
fiction who buys it. And of course it is a book to buy, 
not to borrow. 

The last book on my list, “‘ The Frantic Young Man,”’ 
is also American, very American, written mostly in its 
extremest jargon, though here and there in excellent 
English. I will admit that this book rather puzzles me. 
Before I had read twenty pages of it I remarked to my 
critic on the hearth that this was a pity, that I was very 
sorry about this, that I wished this book had not been 
included in the batch, because I strongly inclined to the 
opinion that it was just flashy and not very cleanly trash. 
As I read on however I found that I had jumped to a false 
conclusion. Whatever else this book may be, it is not 
trash. Its undeniably repellent theme is handled with 
remarkable delicacy, and is therefore never disgusting, 
as it might so easily have been. Indeed as the story 
develops in a series of episodes racily recounted, one grows 
gradually aware that the author has unusual powers of 
satire and ironic humour. His delineation of his hero 
is more subtly incisive and revealing than at first appeared. 
Towards the end we are shown and convinced that this 
seemingly silly, lascivious, frantic young man is essentially 
pure in heart, even gallant and chivalrous and—to use an 
old term—strong-minded. Yet even so I hesitate to 
recommend this book to the unsophisticated or uncritical 
reader. That it embodies a most original and diverting 
idea, consummately expressed and wrought in the only 
appropriate form possible, is beyond doubt or cavil. 

In each of these five novels you will see, if but dimly, 
how the sweet uses of adversity have served their authors. 
And you may be reminded, as I am, of that other saying 
to the effect that adversity acquaints us with strange 
bedfellows. As I have read a good deal of these books 
in bed—or at least in a recumbent position, and have 
composed most of this review in bed—you will see now the 
significance of its title. 

Epwin Pucu. 


A PREFACE TO MORALS.* 


The author of this book has given a very frank pre- 
sentation of the moral perplexities and chaos of our time. 
As to whether his readers agree with him will depend 
upon their initial attitude as to the primary elements of 
the moral and spiritual world ; but we have every reason 
to be grateful to the man who challenges us to think, 
and perhaps most of all when his thinking is along different 
lines from our own. 

He starts out with what he calls The Dissolution of the 
Ancestral Order; and he has little difficulty in demon- 
strating the degree to which the conventions of yesterday 
have been discarded to-day. Two things however should 
be noted: firstly that there is probably far more belief 
in the traditional positions of religion than he is inclined 
to admit; and secondly that the cleavage between the 
present and the past is largely due to the spirit of restless 
inquiry which has characterised the last fifty years es- 
pecially. We are always apt to idealise the past, but we 
must be prepared to admit that much of what has been 
eulogised as belonging to the “‘ ages of faith’’ must be 
discounted by the sheer unwillingness to inquire into 
ultimate facts. There can be no doubt as to the weakening 


* “A Preface to Morals.’”” By Walter Lippmann. tos, 
(Allen & Unwin.) 
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Now First Published/ 


A Completely New 
ENCYCLOP£DIA BRITANNICA 


EW in plan and purpose—entirely recast from 

cover to cover—the new Fourteenth Edition of 

the Encyclopaedia Britannica is ready. This 
is the superb ‘“ humanized” Britannica which has 
captured the attention of the whole civilized world. 


Three years of intensive effort—the co-operation of 
3,500 of the world’s foremost authorities—the 
expenditure of over £400,000 before a single volume 
was printed—these are merely a few high lights in 
the preparation of the new Fourteenth Edition. 


The Last Word in 
Encyclopaedia Production 


This new Britannica immediately takes its place as 
the one pre-eminent work of reference in the English 


language—the last word in encyclo- 
paedia production. 


Never has there been assembled 
together in one enterprise such a 
wealth of learning as is represented by 
the 3,500 builders of this great temple 
of knowledge. All the great univer- 
sities, all the learned professions, all 
the big industries, all the pastimes 
have contributed to the mighty sum. 


Knowledge for All 


It is a law library for the lawyer, 
a medical digest for tae medical man, 
a universal history for the historian, a 
commercial university for the busi- the 
ness man—and a compendium of all 
the arts and sciences for the average 


reader. REMEMBER—This is a new book, 
only a very small amount of text— 
material which could not be im- 
proved in any way—has been 
retained from previous editions 


Here is “the cosmos between 
covers.” The whole whirling uni- 
verse is brought within your grasp, 
obedient to your hand. 


Nothing is too profound to baffle it, \. 
and nothing too familiar to escape its 
informing touch. And on every subject it speaks with 
the same finality and authority. 


All the World’s Treasures of 
Art and Illustration 


Among the many new features that will astonish and 
delight everyone who turns these pages is the wealth and 
beauty of the illustrations. This feature alone marks a 
tremendous advance. All the world’s treasures of art 
and photography have been laid under tribute to adorn 
and illumine the text. 

“ The most exciting book of 1929,” asserts a leading 
critic, and the whole world is echoing that verdict. 


POST This Coupon TO-DAY 


Note these facts 


Cost more than 
£400,000 


Greatest Knowledge 
Book ever Produced 


Over 15,000 Superb 
Illustrations 


Written by 3,500 of 
World’s Most 
Eminent Authorities 


This handsome bookcase table, made of 
solid Brown Mahogany, is included with 
every set of the new Britannica. 


who will buy this new edition, now, 
while it is new—fresh from the 
presses. You owe it to yourself to 
learn further details regarding this 
magnificent series of volumes. 


Extremely Low Prices 


And, owing to the economies of mass 
production, the price is extremely 
low—the lowest in fact at which a 
completely new edition has been 
offered for two generations! Easy 
payments, if desired—a deposit of 
only £1 brings the complete set with 
the bookcase table to your home. 


Send for FREE Booklet 


We have just prepared a beautiful new 
56-page booklet containing numerous colour 
plates, maps, etc., from the new edition and 
giving full information about it, together with 
full details of bindings, the present low prices 

and easy payment plan. We want you to 

ov have a copy free ana without the slightest 

obligation. 

The demand is great, you should act promptly if you are 
interested in owning a set of first printing on the present 
favourable terms. Just fill in the coupon below and post it 
to-day. 


This isa Britannica year! Here is 
Y your opportunity to join the thousands 


The ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA CO., LTD., dl 
Imperial House, 80-86, Regent Street, London, W.1. 

Please send me by return of post, without any obligation 
on my part, your new 56-page illustrated booklet describing 
the new Fourteenth Editiou of the Britannica together with 
full information concerning bindings, low price offer, and 
easy terms of payment. 


Name 


Address 
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of the sense of certainty in respect for instance to the Bible, 
but that does not mean that we ought to go over bag and 
baggage to the fundamentalists, and repudiate all that 
modern knowledge has to teach us. The “ ancestral 
order ’’’ cannot be expected to remain unchallenged and 
unimpaired for ever, and in a very suggestive passage 
Mr. Lippmann points out how various political conditions 
have reacted upon re- 
ligious thought and 
feeling. The Asiatic 
mind naturally viewed 
this divine government 
in terms of despotism, 
whereezs Mediaeval 
Christianity viewed God 
very much according to 
the categories of feudal 
relations; and in like 
manner ‘“‘ the God of 
the Enlightenment of ~ 
the eighteenth century =| 

is a constitutional 7 
monarch who reigns but 

does not govern.”’ Such 

a line of argument must 

not be unduly pressed, 

but the influence of such 
considerations must not 

be left out of account. 

In short “ the objective 

moral certainties have 
dissolved, and in the 
liberal philosophy there 

is nothing to take their | | 
place’’; and to one 
takes the human- 
istic view the problem 

is how mankind, de- 
prived of the great 
fiction, is to come to 

terms with the needs 

which created those 
fictions.” 

He sets forth there- 
fore in the second part 
of his book to expound . 
the humanism which is 
to afford the “ sub- 
stitute for that concep- 
tion of divine govern- 
ment which gives shape and form to the theocratic culture.” 
He contends that our generation has witnessed 2 marked 
decline in the disposition to identify religion with a belief 
in theocracy; and this he attributes to the “acids of 
modernity ’’ acting upon “ popular religion,’’ while not 
impairing religion in its essential quality as “‘ the art and 
theory of the internal life of man.”” The validity of these 
positions will be variously estimated according to a man’s 
attitude to Revealed Religion: and we are bound to say 
that Mr. Lippmann evinces very small understanding of 
what charecterises the life and belief of organised Chris- 
tianity. If he had such understanding he would never speak 
of ‘‘ high religion ’’ as being “‘ associated almost invariably 
with a solitary asceticism or specially organised life in 
monastic establishments,’’ or as being ‘‘ separate from the 
main concerns of mankind.’’ Surely no note is more 
characteristic of the Evangelical Religion of the Twentieth 
Century then the determination to bring all fields of 
human thought and endeavour under the sway of “ high 
religion.”’ 

In the third part of his book which he entitles ‘‘ The 
Genius of Modernity ”’ we are introduced with a shameless 
realism to the practical workings of the “‘ humanism ”’ 
which is hailed as having superseded the ‘‘ sense of theo- 
cracy.’’ All one can say to it is that the crudest Puri- 
tanism of the seventeenth century, or the Victorian age 
at its drabbest, affords a more satisfying sphere of existence 


Photo ; Alden, Oxford. 


From “Cardinal Newman.” 


By J. Lewis May (Geoffrey Bles). 


than this Garden of Eden out of which God has been 
driven by Mr. Lippmann. 


W. Fippian 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN.* 


In recent years on the Continent, in France and Germany 
more especially, re- 
newed interest in 
Cardinal Newman has 
been conspicuously dis- 
played. The personality 
of the man cannot be 
seperated from the 
genius of the writer, 
for the life of Newman 
| is intimately associated 
with his literary works. 
The character and stark 
sincerity of the author 
of ‘* Lead, kindly light,”’ 
which is after all by far 
the best known thing 
that Newman } wrote, 
give him a place apart 
from the nineteenth 
century man of letters. 
Mr. Lewis May is quite 
right in this new book 
on Newmen in insisting 
that few things ‘‘ would 
have been less welcome 
to Newman than to hear 
himself described as a 
man of letters”’; that 
“everything he wrote 
wes conceived with the 
direct purpose of ad- 
vancing God’s kingdom 
on earth’’; and above 
all that “his writings 
are occasional; litera- 
ture with him was 
always a human means 
to a divine end, and 
_, though he was a literary 
artist—and a supreme 
one—it was not art, 
but the advancement of 
religion that he had 
constantly in view. His aim, his ambition, did not centre 
upon himself. His object was to set forth, as truly and 
as clearly as the medium of language would allow, the 
visions, the emotions by which he himself was inspired.” 

It is because the writings are “ occasional ’’ that we are 
interested in the occasions that provoked them, and Mr. 
May, while wisely refraining from any fresh experiment 
in biography, gives us sufficient account of the successes 
and rebuffs, the hopes and disappointments that befell 
John Henry Newman in his long and entirely honourable 
life. Not Manning, typical Englishman, of public school 
and Oxford, Anglican archdez.con and married, but Newman, 
whose father was a banker married to a lady of Huguenot 
ancestry settled in Holland, Newman, the pupil of an 
Academy for Young Gentlemen at Ealing, presents us with 
the ideal of an English gentleman—and we recognise the 
portrait so eloquently defincd. The urbanity thet Oxford 
common rooms fostered and cherished a hundred years 
ago was Newman’s ; and with it went so acute a sensitive- 
ness thet Mr. May truly enough declares thet half of 
Newman's troubles were ‘‘ brought upon himself by his 
very sensitiveness, by his utter abhorrence of ‘ putting 
himself forward.’ ”’ 

Nevertheless for all his delicacy and refinement of mind 
Newman could on the necessary occasion find in the 


* “ Cardinal Newman.” A Study by J. Lewis May. tos. 6d. 
(Geoffrey Bles.) 


Cardinal Newman. 
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ONE MAN’S WAR 


By BERT HALL 


3rd Printing. Illustrated. 15s. net 


A stirring diary of adventure. Lieut. Hall, a pioneer 
of flying, was the first aviator to place spies by aeroplane 
in enemy territory. Here are stories of the Foreign 
Legion, of thrilling fights in the air, in France, Russia 
and Rumania, of escape from Bolshevik Russia, and of 
exciting spy-planting expeditions. 

“His book is remarkable. This is the War, vital, deathly, humorous, 


uproarious, beastly, free and easy, as the fighting man saw it. ‘One Man’s 
War ’ is magnificent.’’—-Daily News 


“‘Dare-devil of the air . . . a modern D’Artagnan . . . gives thrills enough 
for any healthy-minded man. Hall can easily vie with Colonel Lawrence of 
Arabia for an adventurous life.’’-—Sunday Sun 


SPY AND COUNTER-SPY 


By RICHARD W. ROWAN. 15s. net 
2nd Printing. The development of modern espionage. 


““ Greatest secrets revealed . . . full of remarkable war-time stories of spying and spies.’’—Daily Chronicle 
Remarkable book . . . thrilling.’”’-—The Sphere 


“ The book is filled with interest throughout its 300 odd pages. It has more ‘ thrills’ than any novel ‘thriller.’ ’’— 
Daily Telegraph 


ABOVE THE BRIGHT BLUE SKY 


7s. 6d. net 
By ELLIOT WHITE SPRINGS, editor of ‘ War Birds,’ author of 
“Nocturne Militaire.”’ 


Here are the War Birds’ again —dog-fights 5,000 feet above the lines — six 
camels attacking ten Fokkers—lucky to shoot down better planes—lucky to get 
back to the aerodrome alive. 4th Printing now ready. 

Extraordinarily good and exciting.’’—Daily Express 


THE BANKRUPTCY OF MARRIAGE 


By F. V. CALVERTON. 15s. net 


No other phase of human conduct is as far removed from scientific knowledge 
and control as sexual matters, in spite of a vast body of cogent and reliable data 
in the field. Read how the leaders of thought applaud and recommend it : 

H. G. WELLS: “I have read it with interest. It is clear, competent, vigorous and well informed.” 


BERTRAND RUSSELL: ‘I read ‘The Bankruptcy of Marriage’ with the greatest interest. You are doing 
a most valuable work.”’ 
HAVELOCK ELLIS: ‘“ My general admiration for the slashing vigour of your crusading sword.” 


JUDGE BEN LINDSEY: “ One of the most thoughtful books on marriage that has yet appeared. It is bold and 
fearless in giving us much truth.” 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON: “ We needed this kind of exact work on just this subject. It has had a profound 
effect on me.” 


THE LIFE AND UNCOMMON ADVENTURES 
OF CAPTAIN DUDLEY BRADSTREET 


10s. 6d. net 
The cynically candid confessions of an eighteenth century soldier of fortune. 
“* May fitly be termed astonishing . . . extremely entertaining book.’’—JouHn DrinkwaTER in T.P.s Weekly 


“* Bradstreet was the Irish adventurer of one’s dreams . . . hardly a page which is not readable.’’— 
J. C. Squire 1n the Observer 


JOHN HAMILTON, Ltd., 42, Great Russell Street, W.C.1 
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English language an instrument for the most devastating 
irony and merciless criticism. Not only in the historic 
controversy with Kingsley which appeared in the intro- 
duction to the ‘‘ Apologia,’’ but in the lectures of 1850 on 
‘‘ The Present Position of Catholics in England,’’ are the 
powers of a master of satire put forth for the discomfort 
of antagonists. Mr. May finds these lectures “‘ unNewman- 
like,’’ but Newman himself considered them the best written 
of all his works. We may take a middle course and award 
““ The Idea of a University ”’ the first place. 

To the question, Was Newman a poet ? Mr. May gives 
surely the just answer: “A poet he certainly was. But 
he was a poet who did not write poetry. His real poetry 
is to be found, not in his metrical compositions, which 
affect one with a sense of chill disappointment, but in his 
prose. ‘Lead, kindly Light,’ is indeed poetry,’”’ but “ it 
is poetry in the same order as Tennyson’s ‘ Crossing the 
Bar,’ and, in that order, a more beautiful poem than 
Tennyson’s.”” As for the “Dream of Gerontius,’’ Mr. 
May admits a certain splendour and majesty, “ but of 
poetry, of pure poetry, containing hardly a line.’”’ Not 
in his verse, but in his prose, Mr. May would have us 
seek for Newman the poet; ‘in that prose which even 
when it deals with things within the range of ordinary 
familiar experience, invests them with a strange, unearthly 
light, as with the glow of some mystic dawn. Rhetoric is 
magnificent, resonant and sounds peremptorily in the ear. 
Poetry is still. It speaks in the heart.’’ It is very possible 
this is not the whole truth about poetry, but Mr. May 
falls back upon Mr. Herbert Read for support and we 
must leave it at that. Anyway this “ study ”’ of Cardinal 
Newman is no superfluous contribution to the library of 
books about Newman; it is sympathetic, critical and well 
written. 


JosePH CLAYTON. 


A HEAD-LINE.* 


Introduced with a breezy foreword by Robert Blatch- 
ford, this biography of one of the best known phrenologists 
will appeal to many even amongst those who have no 
special interest in the science of the cranium ; for it tells 
the story of a life singularly full, varied and picturesque. 
His profession brought the author into personal contact 
with many celebrities, and his impressions of these make 
an attractive chapter. Mr. Severn foresaw in 1903 the 
rise to power of Mr. Lloyd George, whose head revealed 
him to be “a genius of a very high order.’’ The book is 
well garnished with anecdote and reminiscence, and contains 
many shrewd and original observations on life, the outcome 
of a pretty close contact with it. Mr. Severn goes into 
the story of his early struggles, and this part of the book 
is particularly appealing, for it is the story of so many 
of us who have had to face hazards and harsh encounters 
in the effort to gain a foothold in a competitive world ; and 
as it is the tale of a man who won through by dint of strong 
courage and devotion, it contains the stuff of Romance. 

Although the staple portion of the book is concerned 
with phrenology, Mr. Severn had some farming and mining 
experience, and worked as a joiner’s apprentice. He has 
also something to say on the subject of journalism, which 
likewise came into his field of work. 

The chapter on ‘‘ Phrenology and Artists ’’’ contains a 
good story. When on the accession of King Edward VII 
in 1902, new postage stamps were issued, Mr. Severn 
pointed out in an article that the shape of the head as 
depicted on the stamps was inconsistent with the King’s 
known character—in short, it libelled him from the 
phrenological point of view. In the result, Mr. Severn says, 
the stamps were withdrawn, an alteration in the position 
of the King’s ear making all the difference in the expression 
of character as shown by the head, and the change was 
made not only in the stamps but the coinage. 

The book, which is well illustrated, is written throughout 

* “The Life Story and Experiences of a Phrenologist.”” By 


J. Millot Severn. 12s. 6d. (Published by the author at 68, 
West Street, Brighton.) 


in a homely, forthright style, with no straining after 
literary eloquence, and it leaves an enduring impression 
on the mind by reason of its simplicity, sincerity and rich 
humanity. 

D.G. 


THREE EASTERN BOOKS.* 


M. Herold has collected the materials of his Life of 
Buddha?! from original Indian sources, especially from 
Lalita Vistara and Buddha Carita. He has also intro- 
duced several jatakas (stories of the previous lives of 
Buddha) in the book to make it more complete. 

When Buddha realised that, on account of sickness, old 
age and death, there is nothing but suffering and sorrow 
in this world, he renounced the life of luxury that he was 
leading with his wife, and tried asceticism and self-mortifica- 
tion, in order to overcome those three evils. But as that 
life did not lead him to his goal, he chose the middle path 
—the path between the two extremes of luxury and asceti- 
cism, and attained his goal. That path, as all students 
of Buddhism know, is composed of (1) Right Resolve ; 
(2) Right Faith; (3) Right Speech; (4) Right Action ; 
(5) Right Living; (6) Right Effort; (7) Right Memory ; 
and (8) Right Meditation, 

The book makes pleasant reading, because it is written 
in the form of a narrative interspersed with dialogue. 
In the first part of it the author has adopted the Indian 
style of writing. ‘‘ The colour of Buddha’s hair was as the 
colour of the black bee.’’ ‘‘ She was like the Goddess 
Lakshmi,’’ and such other expressions create an Indian 
atmosphere in the mind of the reader. But the author 
stumbles when he says that ‘‘ people wondered if he was 
the shepherd Krishna.’’ The God Krishna was not a 
shepherd : he was a cowherd. Then again, in the days 
of Buddha, Krishna was not known as a cowherd, but as 
the philosophic king-charioteer who uttered the words 
which are now known to the world as ‘“‘ Bhagwad Gita.” 
It was in the twelfth century after Christ when Vaishnavism 
was revived in India, that the legends of Krishna, the 
cowherd, were developed. 

Mr. Harold Lamb’s life of Tamerlane? is written in as 
lively a style as his ‘“‘ Genghiz Khan.’”’ He has read a 
great deal of the literature on the subject, but all the same 
we feel that he has not done sufficient justice to his hero. 
He is inclined to be a little flippant. His book is history 
without an historicalimagination. Still it is worth reading 
since no other biography of the great Tatar who inspired 
Marlowe and Edgar Allan Poe exists in the English 
language. The average Westerner regards Alexander the 
Great and Napoleon as the world’s greatest military 
geniuses. He does not know that Tamerlane was as great 
as they—perhaps greater. Born the son of a non-ruling 
chieftain of the Barlas clan of Tatars in Central Asia, he 
made himself master of the world from Delhi to within a 
striking distance of Moscow. He was on his way to conquer 
China when death overtook him, 

Tamerlane was not merely a conqueror: he was a great 
statesman as well. He was just and tolerant towards 
all his subjects, and lightened their burden of taxation. 
He was a patron of the arts also. He made Samarkand, 
his capital, one of the greatest cities in the world by build- 
ing magnificent mosques, palaces, libraries and other public 
buildings. Scientists, philosophers, artists and poets from 
all parts of the East were invited there. He encouraged 
the Turki school of painting. The Tatar literature pro- 
duced during his reign was brilliant. 

Saroj Nalini, the wife of the author of “‘ A Woman of 
India,’ * combined the best characteristics of Eastern 
and Western women. She was gentle and self-effacing like 
Indian women; and energetic and practical like Western 
women. She was a good wife and mother ; but at the same 

* 1° The Life of Buddha.’”’ By A. Ferdinand Herold. Trans- 
lated from the French by Paul C. Blum. 7s. 6d. (Thornton 
Butterworth.)—* ‘‘ Tamerlane, the Earth-Shaker.” By Harold 
Lamb. tos. 6d. (Thornton Butterworth.)—* ‘‘ A Woman of 


India: being the Life of Saroj Nalini.” By G. C. Dutt. 
4s. 6d. (Hogarth Press.) 
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From **‘ ADVENTURES WITH BERNARD SHAW” GeorGce BERNARD SHAW. 
By DAN RIDER A drawing by Joseph Simpson. 


(Morley & Mitchell). 
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From “ ETCHINGS AND DRY-POINTS” Pazzi CHAPEL, FLORENCE. 
By S. TUSHINGHAM 
{James Connell & Sons). 
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The Writer’s World 


No. 2 


October, 1929 


For New Writers 


What Editors 
Want 


By a Professional Journalist 


If you are able to view a subject in a new 
light, you are, if you can write English, a 
potential journalist capable of earning a 
considerable income in your spare time. 

The keynote of all newspaper contribu- 
tions is novelty. There are comparatively 
few new subjects, but there are many varia- 
tions on the same themes. Any averagely 
intelligent person is capable of striking a 
new note. It is that new note, that vari- 
ation on familiar themes, that literary edi- 
tors want—in fact, one type of ‘‘ magazine ”’ 
article is nothing more than a novel point of 
view upon a familiar or topical subject. 

But there is another kind of article—that 
which deals with unfamiliar aspects of, or 
gives interesting facts about, a particular 
business, profession or experience. They 
are usually signed ‘“‘ By a Lawyer,” ‘“‘ By 
a Hostess,” “‘ By a Teacher,” “ By a 
Gardener,”’ ‘‘ By a Philatelist,’’ etc. It is 
quite possible for one person to be hostess, 
gardener, philatelist, and a dozen other 
things, so that the writer’s scope is not 
limited. 

That is the secret of subject choosing. 

Ideas for articles are endless. But the 
free lance needs something more : he needs 
to know the technique of article writing. 
It is not difficult to acquire. Anybody who 
takes the trouble to do so and can learn how 
to treat subjects in an entertaining way has 
a wonderful chance to add to his income— 
and in a way that is not only really fasci- 
nating but which broadens his outlook and 
interests amazingly. 


The Regent Institute offers practical correspondence 
tuition in article and story writing. If you have aptitude 
for literary work—if you, for instance, can write an 
interesting letter—you can be trained to turn out articles 
for which editors will pay big prices. . Send for the inter- 
esting booklet ‘* How to Succeed as a Writer ”’ (free and 
= free) to-day, and learn how the Institute has enabled 

undreds of men and women to write for the Press. 
Many of them started to sell their work while still taking 
the Course. 


Now I Earn 
£400 a Year 


By JOHN CLEMENT 


The assertion that writers are born, 
and that the art of writing saleable 
articles and stories cannot be taught, 
is quickly disproved when one becomes 
a student of the Regent Institute. 

My literary career began after an 
interview, some two years ago, with 
the Assistant Director of Studies. I 
knew nothing whatsoever of writing at 
that time, and, moreover, I had not 
the advantage of a good education. 

After reading a sample of my work, 
the Assistant Director told me that 
I had a fair chance of success, pro- 
vided, of course, that I was willing 
to work. That day I enrolled as a 
student, and although I have much 
more to learn, I am now a professional 
journalist earning about {£400 per 
annum. 

It is but giving the Regent Institute 
their due to say that I owe my success 
to their valuable tuition, and the 
infinite pains to which they were put 
in instructing one who knew absolutely 
nothing about journalism. I have no 
hesitation in recommending those who 
have an urge to write to place themselves 
as students with the Regent Institute. 


The fees charged are ridiculously small j 


when compared to the remuneration 
that success brings. 

That I enjoyed none of the advan- 
tages of a public school education, and 
yet progressed to the extent of contri- 
buting to most of the big daily and 
weekly newspapers within eighteen 
months, is sufficient to illustrate the 
great value of the tuition offered by 
the Regent Institute. 


How I Made £600 in Spare Time 


By a WOMAN WRITER 


I had always been keen about writing, 
though I had no practical knowledge as 
to how to dispose of my MSS. I de- 
cided to join the Regent Institute, for 
the simple reason that the slogan ‘‘ Earn 
While You Learn ’’ appealed to me! I 
paid my fee, and before I had got to the 
end of the third lesson had refunded 
myself in full. Evidently the slogan 
was a2 true one. 

I finished the Course, which I found 
tremendously interesting, stimulating 
and helpful. Not only were my articles 
criticised and corrected, but I was given 
the names (with the happiest results) of 
those papers likely to take my MSS. 
In a few months I had made more than 
enough to encourage me to continue. 


It was pointed out in one of the lessons 
that an author should only write on 
those subjects of which he or she has 
some personal and practical experience. 
This advice has been the key-note to my 
success. I asked myself what subject I 
knew most about. The answer came 
in a flash. I wrote my first book. It 
ran at once into over 20,000 copies and 
is still selling. I followed this up with 
others on the same subject, and in four 
years have made well over £600. Last 
year I made £240 from royalties and 
other sources, and this in the midst of a 
very busy life. 

Truly, my introduction to the Regent 
Institute was a very lucky one—for me ! 

D. H. 


Earning While 
Learning 


Swift Success of Regent 
Students 


Hundreds of Regent students have 
earned money by the pen during 
tuition ; many of them have recouped 
the fee several times over while taking 
the Course. Most of these successful 
pupils were novices when they enrolled. 
Typical reports of earning while learning 
are given below :— 


Selling Two or Three Articles a Week. 

“For some time the Liverpool Echo and the Evening 
Express (and occasionally the Weekly Post) have pub- 
lished one article each week. . . . I remodelled a few 
articles according to the hints in your lessons, and they 
were at once accepted.” 


Thirty-Three Times in Print. 
“I have now (after Lesson 6) been in print thirty- 
three times.” 


Permanent and Remunerative Work. 


“I have secured permanent and remunerative work 
A 
besides selling every one of my exercises. 


Over £30 Earned: 

“1 am doing fairly well. 
ournalism by December, as 
(after eight lessons).” 


I expect to touch £50 from 
I am now beyond £30 


A Busy Writer. 


“IT now forward my ninth lesson for criticism. . . . 
At present I can scarcely find time to continue with your 
Course, as every spare minute is spent in writing articles. 
Some weeks I place as many as four.” 


Write to-day for 2 copy of the In- 
stitute’s prospectus, ‘‘ How to Succeed 
as a Writer.’ This interesting booklet 
will be sent free and post free on 
application to The Regent Institute 
(Dept. A/93), Regent House, Palace 
Gate, London, W.8. 


Cut out this coupon and post it in 
an unsealed envelope (4d. stamp), or 
write a simple request for the booklet. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE 


(Dept. A/93) 
Regent House, Palace Gate, London, W.8 
Please send me, free of charge and without any 
obligation on my part :— : 
Sa) A ng copy of your INTERESTING 
OOKLET, ‘How to Succeed as a 
Writer,” describing your Postal Courses 
and giving full details of the openings for 
new writers, together with evidence of 
substantial earnings by students in spare 
time. 
(b) Particulars of the moderate fee and the 
convenient terms of payment. 
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time she did all she could to improve the larger world 
outside her home. She blamed her own countrymen for 
the degradation of India, and not the British, as many 
Indians are wont to do. She devoted herself to the task of 
emancipating Bengali women socially, economically and 
from an educational point of view. She started girls’ 
schools in villages ; and did a great deal to give a vocational 
education to widows. She founded the Indian Women’s 
Institutes Movement. A Central Women’s Institute was 
started by her in Calcutta; and others were established 
in the country where women were brought together in social 
gatherings, taught hygiene, sanitation, first-aid and handi- 
crafts. She also helped to found maternity wards in 
hospitals all over Bengal. The British Government, in 
recognition of her social services, conferred on her the title 
of M.B.E. She died in 1925. 

The book is written with feelings of great love and rever- 
ence. The life of Saroj Nalini proves that Miss Katherine 
Mayo was wrong in insinuating that Indians are not doing 
anything to improve their society. 

VasupDEo B. METTA. 


THE LIBERATOR OF VENEZUELA* 


It is a famous story that Mr. Cunninghame Graham tells 
in this biography of José Antonio Paez, and he tells it 
with all the old charm and distinction (and with all the 


Mr. R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 


old irony and scepticism) that have marked his work from 
the first. No writer of our day and generation has more 
faithfully held to the fine style, refusing proudly to yield 
to the changing fashions of the world of popular authors 
and lending libraries, than Mr. Cunninghame Graham. 
Here once more he takes us back to his well-loved South 
America, to show us the life and times of the hero of 
Venezuela—Paez, ‘“‘ the most sympathetic character ’’ of 
all the heroes of the epic struggle for independence against 
Spain. Fate called him to be one of the liberators of 
his country and “ no title, in the power of man to grant, 
can equal Liberator. King, emperor, president, even 
protector (unless it be Protector of the Poor, as say the 
Arabs) fall into nothingness beside it.’’ Paez not only 


* “ Jose Antonio Paez.”” By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 
15s. (Heinemann.) 


“broke the chains that bowed his country under the 
yoke of Spain. He struck the shackles from the slaves 
in latter years. Lastly he gave the greatest proof of 
virtue a public man has in his power to give, for he died 
poor.” 

This biography by Mr. Cunninghame Graham is the 
full length portrait of a very heroic figure. Venezuela 
drove Paez into exile, cast him out with ignominy, though 
the land owed more to him than it owed to Simon Bolivar. 
“Then in his old age he returned to be acclaimed and 
hailed the saviour of his native land.’’ That was in 1858 ; 
five years later Paez, compelled to abdicate, left Venezuela 
for the last time. He lived in exile till he was eighty, and 
the full tale of his adventurous and romantic life, with its 
high courage in peace and war, has been set down in this 
book. For, as its author says, “‘ it is not meet that such 
a man should fall into oblivion in the land where Canning 
called a new world into existence to redress the balance of 
the old.” 


£. 


FOUR PLAYS.* 


The subject matter of Miss Velona Pilcher’s play, ‘‘ The 
Searcher,’’ is the fruit of her experiences in the War, when 
she served with a Woman’s Unit organised by the Stanford 
University, and the technique of the play is the fruit of 
her extensive study of changing theatrical forms in Europe 
and America. The play has apparently not been seen on 
the stage, and it is unlikely that any of the commercial 
theatres in this country will venture to mount it, so un- 
usual is it and so little does it aim at a popular appeal. 
In this beautifully printed version, to which Mr. Blair 
Hughes-Stanton has contributed a dozen amazingly ex- 
pressive woodcuts, there are long passages descriptive of 
the characters and their emotional states, vivid word- 
pictures of the scenes and of the multifarious noises which 
form an essential part of the whole, and it may be freely 
admitted that Miss Pilcher here secures the effect at which 
she aimed. What is not so clear is whether it would be 
possible to carry out her intentions in the theatre, whether, 
if she could secure the staging she describes, the reaction 
on an audience would be what she intended. Here is one 
fragment of the stage-directions taken at random : 

*“ Out of the many doorways stream the dancers, and up the 
steps and down the steps, and up and down the duckboards, 
everyone everywhere running in the rain. Like a parody of a 
parody, like an extravaganza of past extravagance, we see this 
scene. . . . Toe-dancing Nurses, pony-chorus Nurses, shuffling 
Doctors, clog-dancing Doctors, the tripping posturing of one 
antic Officer; such are the toy-soldier-like movements of men 
and women in war... .” 
and much more in similar vein. From this one gets a 
picture, vividly expressed, which conveys the author’s 
desire, but imagine the scene in the hands of a producer— 
would it be possible for him to produce much beyond a 
sense of confusion ? Of dialogue, in the ordinary sense, 
there is none. Most of the words are in the mouths of 
officers giving orders and of the Red Cross Searcher herself, 
while the last scene is a monologue expressed in language 
which aims at Biblical grandeur and often achieves it. The 
very stage directions are apocalyptical : ‘‘ The heavens are 
a holocaust. Crimson flames flood the stars. The heavens 
break as this sibylline utterance is ended, drowning the 
scene in a storm of sound. Flames sweep the hills ’’-—and 
so on. 

“The Searcher ’”’ is a play to be read for its eloquence 
and sincerity, and for a vividness of expression which 
allows it to play itself in the reader’s mind. Whether it 
could be played anywhere else is more than doubtful. 
Messrs. Heinemann are to be praised for the striking get-up 
of the book. 

* “The Searcher.” A War Play. By Velona Pilcher. 
Twelve wood engravings by Blair Hughes-Stanton. ros. 6d. 
(Heinemann.)—*“ Living Together.”” A Play in Four Acts. By 
Alfred Sutro. 3s. (Duckworth.)—‘‘The Ivory Door.” A 
Legend in a Prologue and Three Acts. By A. A. Milne. (Chatto 


& Windus.)—‘‘ Exiled.” An Evolutionary Comedy. By John 
Galsworthy. 3s. net. (Duckworth.) 
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Very different is Mr. Alfred Sutro’s neat and workman- 
like ‘‘ Living Together,’’ which was permitted such a short 
existence at Wyndham’s Theatre. Truth to tell, the play 
has little to offer the post-war generation. A man and a 
woman living together, whether married or not married, 
develop obligations and establish bonds with which legality 
has nothing to do—that is what Mr. Sutro’s play seems to 
say, and it did not need an angel from heaven to teach 
our pragmatic young people that. Mr. Sutro is a practised 
playwright, and his plot is neatly planned, but his char- 
acters are little more than stereotypes and any attempt 
on their part to utter deep emotion reveals their unreality. 
“How dare you! How dare you come here? Is it to 
mock me? Have you no sense of shame, no shame at 
all? Wretched woman!”’ This is not language which a 
girl of to-day would use in any circumstances. 

Mr. Milne, having suffered from the easy method of 
docketing employed by some critics, forbids the use of 
certain adjectives in describing his play ; ‘‘ whimsical,’ we 
are informed in a whimsical preface, is one of them. He 
claims that ‘‘ The Ivory Door’’ is the best play he has 
written. It is an allegory designed to show that the world 
prefers its legends to the truth ; - and if this is not a new 
discovery, there is no reason why Mr. Milne should not 
restate the fact in a play full of humour and grace. The 
inevitable Milne whimsicality obtrudes here and there (as 
why should it not ?) and perhaps the play is ‘‘ too finely 
spun out to be a full evening’s entertainment ’”’ (as Mr. 
Milne bitterly suggests); but there is more thoughtful 
irony in it than the docketers would expect to find, and a 
pleasing rhythm of structure which reveals the poet. 

In his new play Mr. Galsworthy employs a method of 
which he has previously made good use. For “ Loyalties ” 
he collected a number of characters and placed them in a 
situation which enabled him to show them severally loyal 
to some code, however much they may have been in 
conflict with one another. ‘‘ Exiled similarly shows us 
a number of types fortuitously brought together in a situa- 
tion which reveals most of them in a condition of dis- 
inheritance. Not only Sir Charles Denbury, whose estate 
has passed from his hands into those of Sir John Mazer 
a captain of industry, but the miners, thrown out of work 
owing to the closing down of the mine on the estate ; the 
tramp, incapacitated in the War and unable to fit into the 
industrial machine; the woman on the streets; even 
the photographer—a delightful if somewhat unconvincing 
character—who is fed up with England and decides to 
join Sir Charles in exile. Mr. Galsworthy calls his play 
“an evolutionary comedy,” and it is written with a con- 
sistently light touch which sometimes approaches facetious- 
ness, but the issues dealt with are serious enough, and there 
is nothing essentially comic in the chief situation. The 
crippling of Sir Charles’s mare—which had been entered 
for a big race and would have restored his fortunes if she 
had won it—provides the pivot of the drama, but class 
conflict and unemployment are the real theme; and al- 
though the play is constructed with Mr. Galsworthy’s 
usual deftness and economy, one reader at least would 
have preferred some of the white heat which made “ Strife ’”’ 
a landmark in modern dramatic literature. 

HERMON OULD. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ACTRESSES.* 


‘* All the world’s a stage, and all the men and women 
merely players,’ may be a truism. But to the average 
public the private indiscretions of professional artistes 
generally make more palatable reading than the in- 
discretions of their contemporaries beyond the footlights. 
Galatea comes to life, and stepping from her platform shows 
a counterpart which, if carefully handled by Pygmalion, 
her publicity agent, but tends to add interest to her already 
established glory. In these four new studies of eighteenth 
century favourites which Mr. Melville has reconstructed for 
us, two of the characters live up to the reputation of their 


* ‘More Stage Favourites of the Eighteenth Century.” By 
Lewis Melville. 21s. (Hutchinson.) 


——HARKAPP > 


G. B. S. Likes 
Tales from 
Bernard Shaw 


By GwLapys Evan Morris. With many 
5-colour drawings by Phyllis A TrREry. 
7/6 net 
Morning Post : ‘“‘ There should be a kindly 
welcome from all Shavians for this certainly 

lively and well-illustrated volume.” 


H. G. Wells’s 
The Adventures 


of Tommy 


Illustrated by the Author. With facsimile 
reproduction of the whole MS. in colour. 
5/- net 

Manchester Guardian: ‘‘ The neat Wells 
handwriting is faithfully reproduced, and 
his Lear-like illustrations of a tale about a 
Grateful Rich Man who presented a Small 
Boy with an Elephant come out divertingly 
in colour.”’ 


Arthur Rackham’s Illustrations 


The Vicar of 
Wakefield 


By GotpsMiTH. With 12 plates in colour 
and many illustrations in line by ARTHUR 
RACKHAM. 15/- net 


Full particulars of Harrap’s 


£2,000 


PRIZE NOVEL COMPETITION 


(Closing date for MSS. January 15th, 1930) 

on application (mentioning THE BooKMAN) 
5 to the publishers at 

39, PARKER STRtET. LONDON, W.C.2 


A History of 
Modern Times 


From 1789 to the Present Day 


By D. M. KETELBEy. M.A. With 40 maps. 
8/6 net 

A bold and vigorous survey for general 
readers. While fundamental facts and 
tendencies are emphasised, there is no 
sacrifice of dramatic energy. The War and 
post-War conditions are fully dealt with : 
and there are chapters on the U.S.A. and 
the Far East. 


Short Stories of 
To-day and Yesterday 


Each 2/6 net 

New Volumes 
Gerald Bullett Ernest Bramah 
Irvin S. Cobb Eden Phillpotts 
A. Neil Lyons Guy de Maupassant 
Of the Netl Lyons volume Gerald Gould in 
the ‘‘ Observer’’ said: ‘‘ As a delineator of 


what is called ‘ low life’ Mr. Lyons has few 
contemporary equals. As a humorist he has as 
few. He has never enjoyed a tithe of the 
popularity he deserves. Open the little book, 
vead ‘ A Pinch of Salt’ and ‘ Chummie ’— 
and if you do not become a Lyons-fan forth- 
with I have finished with you.” 
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period when “‘ not much was expected from the actress 
of that day.”’ ‘‘ Perdita’’ Robinson, writer of verses and 
friend of George IV, and Dorothy Jordan, favourite of 
William IV and mother of the Fitzclarence family, are 
presented with a completely sympathetic understanding 
of the frailties of beautiful women, in a style and sentiment 
quite in keeping with the period that the book covers. If 
Mr. Melville is slightly heavier in his treatment of Frances 
Abington and Sarah Siddons that also is natural. Here 
we have anomalies. Temperamental? Yes, but virtuous 
too ; and in the case of Mrs. Siddons frankly hard-working. 
The special interest in the first two characters lies in their 
similarity to actresses of to-day. Without mentioning 
names, each of these women has her disciple at present 
acting on the English stage. When David Garrick, her 
manager, speaks of “‘that worst of bad women, Mrs. 
Abington,’’ he refers to her temperamental habit of not 
appearing at rehearsals. Yet another modern failing. She 
was always retiring. Frances Abington had her benefit 
in 1776, and resigned after this—but not for fourteen 
years; and even then she returned again to the stage 
for two years. With the portrait of Mrs. Siddons we get 
revealing glimpses of the characters of the day. Meanness 
in money matters seems to have been the predominating 
trait of the eighteenth century. David Garrick was mean ; 
R. B. Sheridan was mean, and George IV and the Queen, 
owing to their miserliness, roused the historian ‘‘ Peter 
Pindar ’’ to couplets of deliciously malicious verse, which 
add a lustre to Mr. Melville’s ware. The gossip paragraph 
writers of the late eighteenth century appear far to surpass 
those of to-day in meretricious scandal, and Mr. Melville 
has included several racy examples in his amusing restora- 
tion of a cynical century, while illustrations of the famous 
women of the period beautify the pages. G. F. 


WAYS AND MEANS OF THE CROOK. 
STORY.* 


A plausible impossibility, the late William Archer 
decreed, is worth a hundred probabilities which are not 
made convincing—or words to that effect. Archer was 
talking about drama, but his rule covers more than that. 
It covers pretty neatly for example the operations of the 
real-life confidence trickster, whose long suit is always 
the attractiveness rather than the common sense of the 
story he tells. And it covers certainly the art of the crook 
stories which are so prevalent to-day. 

Witness these presents. They fall into two groups: the 
first four pretty good of their kind, but not altogether con- 
vincing, because they rely on sensational incident-plots 
whose details are not always plausible; the last three 
definitely on a higher level, for reasons to be discussed 
by and by. 

Two novels of the first group, ‘‘ The Black Circle ’’ and 
“The Siege of Scotland Yard,” both have good themes 
so far as sensation goes. The first tells how the whole 
police force of America connives at a dangerous prisoner's 
escape, in hopes of tracing a supply of drugs of which he 
alone knows the location. Perhaps this main theme 
(thanks to our imported movies) might be made credible 
enough ; the several fights entailed are very capably 
done ; and the omission of a dominant love interest is a 
point in the story’s favour. But in the working-out of 
details there is too little plausibility to go round ; the book 
remains on the whole a chronicle of ‘‘ sensations ’’ merely. 
“The Siege of Scotland Yard” starts with an equally 
promising idea: that of kidnapping the Chief Com- 
missioner and putting a double in his place, while the crook 
gang pursue their design of—what ? Their chief objective 
seems to be a dossier of all the crooks in the world, but 

* “ The Black Circle.’”” By Mansfield Scott. (Bodley Head.) 
—* The Siege of Scotland Yard.” By L. G. Redmond Howard. 
(Brentanos.)—‘‘ Buy My Silence.’”” By Herman Landon. 
(Cassells.)—** Murder and Mystery.” By Evelyn Johnson and 
Gretta Palmer. (Richards & Toulmin.)—‘‘ The Phantom 
Car.” By Fred M. White. (Ward, Lock.)—‘‘ The Air Murders.” 


By R. H. Watkins. (Selwyn & Blount.)—‘‘ Night Hawks.” 
By John G. Brandon. (Methuen.) 7s. 6d. each. 


their style is cramped by a simultaneous pursuit of other 
ends, not clearly defined ; the loot of London appears fit- 
fully on their agenda, and there is also an unnecessary 
murder which provides a first-chapter thrill, but is after- 
wards ignored. A simpler plot would have been better 
story-telling, but the whole thing is too crudely written, 
and in particular the dialogue too weak, to create much 
illusion of truth. Once again the fault lies not so much in 
the impossibility of the theme, as in the author’s failure to 
achieve step-by-step plausibility. 

My Silence’’ and ‘‘ Murder and Mystery ”’ are 
not strictly novels. The first, a series of four connected 
stories, has again a good central theme—namely, the 
friendship which exists provisionally between Inspector 
Summers and Martin Dale, although the inspector is 
convinced that Dale is the altruistic burglar who calls 
himself the Elusive Picaroon. Here the “ impossibility ’’ 
lies in Summers’s failure to bring Dale’s deeds home to 
him, though he repeatedly surprises Dale in the very act. 
Further, the author seems to me to take too many risks 
in the matter of Dale’s disguises ; nor is this criticism dis- 
armed by the fact that the disguises are always penetrated ? 
Whether or not he achieves the Archerian postulate of 
plausibility is for individual readers to decide ; for myself 
I was not always so convinced as I should have liked to 
be, yet I enjoyed the book. Mr. Landon’s quick narra- 
tive and easy dialogue are generally irresistible. 

‘Murder and Mystery ”’ is less good. It is provocative 
in form, being a collection of thirty-one separate mysteries 
or riddles, whose answers are withheld and docketed in a 
sealed section at the end of the book. But although 
certain of these riddles are ingenious enough to be worth 
puzzling out, their quality is uneven and their details not 
always logical. Also their terseness, admirable in itself, 
leaves too little room for delineation of character; and 
without character-drawing, even the most exciting narrative 
must presently pall. 

This point of character leads naturally to group two, the 
three better books of the bunch. Besides the essential 
virtue of good narrative, there is something more required 
for first-rate story-writing. Two further virtues are avail- 
able—two at least : acute and detailed character-drawing, 
as suggested above ; and the interest of special technical 
knowledge made lucid to the lay reader. ‘‘ The Phantom 
Car’’ and “ The Air Murders,’’ both very good tales, use 
the latter method. In the first the author employs his 
expert knowledge of wireless to show how this medium may 
be turned to account by the modern crook; plenty of 
love interest, and a flavouring of the supernatural, contri- 
bute further to a thrilling yarn, but it is the wireless element 
which gives it special distinction. In ‘‘ The Air Murders ”’ 
similarly the author's intimate acquaintance with airman- 
ship is the making of the book. Plenty of character again 
he has, with a piquantly-handled love and hate interest 
and a pretty sound plot; but here too the technical 
fascination predominates. 

There remains the story built almost wholly on character. 
“Night Hawks” is such; no question of impossibility, 
nor even any obvious juggling with plausibilities ; a plain 
tale, in which the author takes the West End and its 
denizens pretty much as they are. He achieves not the 
type alone, but also the individual. Even his brace of 
Chinamen are subtly differentiated. In brief, this novel 
is the best of the seven : a born story-teller’s job. And if 
pedantic critics gird at his grammar, Mr. Brandon may 
rest assured that to spin a yarn like he does is of more 
moment than to now and then split an infinitive. 

GRAHAM SUTTON. 


VICISTI GALILA:E.* 


It is one of the minor mysteries in the world of scholar- 
ship that people without an elementary grounding in the 
vast literature of the subject should feel themselves com- 
petent to discuss questions of Christian theology. Mr. 
Powley’s little essay, which contains some thoughtful and 

* “ Vicisti, Galilee ?”’ By E. B. Powley. 2s. 6d. 
Paul.) 


(Kegan 
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some merely provocative statements, has been received 
with great politeness even in ‘‘ church” papers; if the 
subject had been physics, or astronomy, or biology, any 
competent critic would have denounced the author as 
an amateur who had not taken the trouble to acquaint 
himself with his sources. His sketch of Christian origins is 
ludicrous in its sophisticated simplicity. It shows no 
knowledge of any literature except a little out-moded 
liberal criticism. One quotation will suffice : 

“At the first death among the Christians of the apostolic 
age, at the passing away of a whole generation—the kingdom 
being unfulfilled—the churches apparently entered upon a crisis. 
Not till Paul plainly taught that, as Jesus had risen from the 
dead, so their dead had not ‘ perished’ ; but in any case ‘ flesh 
and blood’ would not ‘inherit the kingdom’; that, ‘ at the 
last trump,’ the dead would rise ‘incorruptible’ and join with 
the living to stand ‘ changed’ before the judgment seat of their 
God, did the questionings abate. Paul’s interpretation gave 
confidence.” 

For this imaginary picture of a disturbed body of 
Christians reassured in the second generation by St. Paul 
there is not a scrap of evidence. The first letter to Corinth 
was written about A.D. 54 or 55; it was addressed not toa 
church which had been expecting an immediate parousia 
and been disappointed, but to a body of Gentiles whom 
the apostle was instructing in the Christian faith. There 
is no evidence that Jewish Christians, still less Christians 
of the first generation, ever doubted the Resurrection ; the 
whole method of Paul’s argument is applied to Gentile 
hearers. The rest of Mr. Powley’s arguments about origins 
is on a par with this example for carelessness and lack of 
knowledge. 

Christian scholars are often accused of obscurantism, 
of not sufficiently regarding the needs of those who wish 
to learn about their religion; but they might retort that 
in the popular attacks on it, whether by distinguished men 
such as Bertrand Russell and Arnold Bennett or unknown 
men such as Mr. Powley, there is very little sign that the 
opposition take any pains to read modern books, to submit 
their prejudices to the plain test of scientific history, or 
to gauge the value of modern apologetics. 

R. E. R. 


CARLYLE.* 


We have here the penultimate volume of an already 
standard Life of Carlyle. As regards his work, the main 
attraction will be found in the chapters recalling the 
preparation of the ‘‘ History of Frederick the Great,” 
which is described as ‘“‘ one of the most amusing of our 
books, as well as one of the wisest.’’ As regards social 
affairs the volume, which includes much entirely fresh 
material, offers nothing better worth reading than the 
letters and quotations from many contemporary records 
bearing on the relations of the Carlyles with Lord and 
Lady Ashburton, and the house parties at that pleasant 
home in Hampshire of which a girl visitor declared: ‘I 
never count days at the Grange. I only know that it is 
morning when I come, and night when I go away.” 

Few can follow the story unfolded in these pages without 
realising something of the genuine and lasting friendship 
which existed between the rugged philosopher, the wealthy 
peer, and the peer’s witty and accomplished wife. 

Many typical appreciations (or depreciations) of eminent 
persons, written in letters or orally offered by ‘‘ The Sage,”’ 
stud these pages. Macaulay’s “ History of England ”’ is 
“ pleasant, easy reading,” but “‘ flat like a Russian Steppe.”’ 
Thackeray is ‘‘a big fellow, soul and body; .. . very 
uncertain and chaotic in all points except his outer breed- 
ing, which is fixed enough, and perfect according to the 
modern English style ’’; he is suggestive of Hogarth in his 
gifts, ‘‘ with a dash of Sterne superadded.”’ This last com- 
parison probably refers to the special manner in which 
Thackeray uses the pathetic stop. Another characteristic 
remark is that residence at Weimar tended to turn Gcethe 
into ‘‘ a bigger Lytton Bulwer.” 


* “Carlyle to Threescore-and-Ten (1853-1865).’’ By David 
Alec Wilson. 18s. net. (Kegan Paul.) 
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It would appear certain that the existence of our National 
Portrait Gallery is largely due to Carlyle’s efforts. He 
regarded well-painted portraits of noteworthy people as 
the highest form of pictorial art. The author makes his 
considered view of Jane Welsh Carlyle very clear. She is 
shown “‘ parading herself ’’ as ‘‘ the working wife,’’ whereas 
she did in fact very little in the day to justify her claim to 
that distinction. She was, as the late Lord Redesdale 
wrote, ‘‘ one of those people who make themselves wretched, 
and pass on their misery to those near them.’’ Yet she 
gave an immense amount of happiness, however broken, 
to her husband, and her letters to him during her absence 
on visits brought “‘ bits of pure sunshine,” as he said, into 
his ‘‘ dark and lonesome ’’ mental workshop when he was 
engaged with the “ Frederick ’’ history. 

Nothing here recalled is pleasanter than Carlyle’s loving 
knowledge of birds. The first time 
he heard the nightingale he recog- 
nised its song by Goethe’s descrip- 
tion. 

The illustrations to this volume 
include a photograph of Carlyle on 
his bay horse “‘ Fritz,’’ taken in 
Hyde Park in August, 1861. 


W. H. HELM. 


BOLTS FROM THE 
BLUE.* 


That Mr. Cameron Wilson was 
a poet will be no news to readers 
of that collection of his poems, 
“* Magpies in Picardy,”’ published a 
year after he was killed in action in 
France. He wrote two novels, the 
second of which, ‘‘ Bolts from the 
Blue,’”’ is now for the first time 
published. 

It is the story of how Paul 
Bowen, busy on an unusual sort of 
book, went to live alone in a 
country cottage, hoping to work there undisturbed. Certain 
neighbours however paid him the usual polite calls; onedrew 
him into social engagements in spite of himself ; but he was 
terribly shy and supersensitive, and his sufferings in the 
society from which he shrank are related with insight and 
with a good deal of humour. Then his doctor tells him 
he is stricken with an obscure complaint which is almost 
certainly incurable ; his one hope is to be operated upon 
by a great London specialist. Before he goes to give him- 
self this chance he writes seven letters to people he has 
been meeting lately; to the delightful Miss Howard he 
frankly confesses his love; to the others he writes either 
with intimate revelations of himself and his philosophy, 
or the most biting and candid expression of his private 
opinions of them, their outlook on life and way of living. 
He leaves the letters with instructions that they are only 
to be posted in the event of his death; but by accident 
they are posted immediately after he sets out for London. 
The specialist finds the local doctor mistaken ; no opera- 
tion is necessary; and Paul returns home to meet those 
who, to his embarrassment, have received the letters he 
never meant them to read while he was living. 

What comes of it all—of his confession of love, his 
merciless handling of the vicar, the squire and one other, 
it is worth your while going to the book to discover. There 
are drastic, savage criticisms, in the letters, of our social 
and religious conventions; but there are beautiful things 
in them too, and the utterance of a finely idealistic spirit 
in revolt against the trivialities and materialism with which 
most of us are too easily contented. For its studies in 
character and the story it tells, no less than for the mingled 
bitterness and graciousness of its philsophy, ‘‘ Bolts from 


* “ Bolts from the Blue.”” By T. P. Cameron Wilson. 5s. 
(Wells Gardner.) 


T. P. Cameron Wilson. 


the Blue”’ is an uncommon and uncommonly interesting 
novel. One can believe that, as Mr. Hugh Chesterman 
says in a preface, the whole book “ reflects the real Wilson.” 


CRAFTSMAN AND ARTIST.* 


“O youth! The strength of it, the faith of it, the 
imagination of it! ... Pass the bottle.” Thus spake 
the old sailor in Joseph Conrad’s “‘ Youth”’ and we are 
inclined to echo him as we reach the end of “ Stirabout,” 
only our final words would be to the author: “ Pass the 
Ulster pot along as soon as you can oblige us with a second 
helping.’”’ For the stories, plays, sketches, and verses that 
go to make this “‘ stirabout,”’ this Irish stew, are so delicious 
to the rather jaded taste of the 
sophisticated London reviewer that 
he utterly surrenders to their fresh 
youthfulness, and gives whole- 
hearted thanks that Mr. Ruddick 
Millar is, according to his own 
charming confession, only just 
turned twenty-two. 

Plainly a craftsman does not 
need to be a stylist, for with a 
minimum of artistic expression 
Mr. Millar has managed to present 
a blend of humour and pathos 
that makes its mark on the reader 
in a fashion no less certain because 
of the complete innocence of 
subtlety in the writing. ‘‘ The 
Shepherd,’’ a Christmas Eve play- 
let, has a beauty that subtlety 
would probably destroy: it bears 
the kind of bloom that we as- 
sociate with the Primitives in 
painting; and only second in 
naive effectiveness is ‘‘ A Cenotaph 
Cameo.’ The explanation is that 
Mr. Ruddick Millar has a heart, 
as the slang of the day would put 
it; and he has moved through the highways and by-ways 
of his native Belfast without seeing anything except as 
human and therefore worthy of remembrance. 

The comic stories and sketches in “ Stirabout’’ must 
have given great pleasure to the readers of the periodicals 
in which they first appeared. And even if the wider 
audience to whom they are now available is confined to 
exiled Ulstermen their reprinting will have been justified. 
If this should be the only result of this little book’s appear- 
ance, though, it will be some folks’ misfortune. For the 
author is one of whom our watchers of the literary skies 
ought to be aware, and as everybody knows there is nothing 
more annoying to the professional watchers than to have a 
star shine forth which they have left unheralded. 

What a contrast there is between ‘‘ Stirabout’’ and 
“The Very End,” Mr. Osbert Burdett’s first book of 
imaginative writing as distinct from his work in biography 
and criticism! The six stories here collected possess all 
that is lacking in Mr. Millar’s forty pieces. They are 
subtle and self-conscious in thought, delicate and fastidious 
in expression: and naturally they have a far more pro- 
nounced claim to be regarded as art as distinct from 
craftsmanship. Mr. Burdett is a fantastic. His first 
(and best) story concerns two scholars, husband and wife, 
the latter an invalid. She has been by far the more 
practical of the pair, and when she is stricken down in 
what is apparently her last illness she feels that it is a 
vital necessity that she should be replaced. Such a 
feckless, absent-minded man: what would become of him 
without a helpmate ? A third scholar, as practical in her 
femininity as the dying woman is, appears on the horizon 

* “Stirabout from an Ulster Pot.’’ By Ruddick Millar. 


5s. (Belfast: Quota Press.)\—‘‘ The Very End, and Other 
Stories.’”’ By Osbert Burdett. 7s. 6d. (Scholartis Press.) 
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and is encouraged to come nearer. But from that moment 
the stricken wife rallies without intending to! The 
remainder of the story is full of subtle humour and irony, 
and Mr. Burdett rounds it off very satisfactorily. The 
only criticism we would offer in regard to a very enjoyable 
book is that its themes suggest the dilettante, and their 
interpretation the ivory tower. 
Tuomas MOULT. 


LIFE OUT-OF-DOORS.* 


To come back fresh from absorbing, to the fullest extent 
of one’s capacity, the rugged grandeur of some of the 
wildest parts of Scotland and, while still mentally luxuriat- 
ing in their witchery, to give immediate attention to the 
placid, tranquil atmosphere of the books listed below, 
might seem at first glance somewhat of an effort, if not 
incongruous. But not so: the potency of contrast has 
triumphed ; as in a picture the interaction of light and 
shade is necessary for a perfect harmony, so the gentler 
aspects of nature have slipped into the present mood with 
artless dexterity and enhanced the pleasure. To sojourn 
with Mr. Timperley is more than a pleasurable pastime ; 
it is more than an education; it is a veritable revelation. 
It is to see with his eyes, which means that nothing escapes 
observation, from close acquaintance with the little 
creatures of fur and feather, the trees and flowers that 
stud the wayside, to the glorious harmony of colour, “‘ the 
yellows and browns of ripening corn, the reddish-brown 
of ploughed earth, the greens of the pastures, ranging 
from green that is almost yellow to green so dark that it 
approaches blue, and each colour will be softened and 
fused into harmony by films of rain.”’ 

The quiet patience and perseverance that lie behind his 
observations will be apparent to the humblest nature-lover 
amongst us. Only those qualities and a sincere affection 
could have won such intimate glimpses into the timid 
life of the fields and hedgerows. And just as deeply 
impressed is the sheer delight of the open air. “‘A gale 
which plies the saplings double . . . a sky like an ocean 
for the sailing of processional clouds, a sweep of level shires 
for cloud shadows to move over . . . and a hill on which 
all may be enjoyed together ’’—these are what give him 
his keenest enjoyment and exhilaration. The Cotswold 
uplands and the lanes, woods and downs of Bedfordshire, 
Shropshire and Wiltshire have been his happy hunting- 
ground, but geographical limits count for nothing in the 
charm of his luring imagery. The scents of the orchard 
and coppice, the song of the birds (and what a variety !), 
and flash of their many-hued wings, the gurgle of the 
streams and rills, the tang of the wind in our faces, and 
overhead the pageant of the skies, both day and night. 
All are a common heritage, and yet such is our blind 
stupidity that we generally need an acuter sensibility 
to make us conscious of them. Mr. H. J. Massingham, in 
his eulogistic introduction, has not one whit overpraised this 
most companionable book, which brings the fragrance of 
the country-side right into the heart of the city. 

Another lover of nature, Mr. Barclay Wills, initiates us 
into the beauties of the Sussex Downs and what they have 
to offer in the way of interest and appeal. Here we make 
the- acquaintance of intriguing members of a fast-dying- 
out order, the shepherds, who somewhat scornfully resent 
the new-fangled ways of their younger employers and the 
advances of civilisation. Several excursions may be 
needed before the old wooden plough or the particularly 
coveted specimen of flint is run to earth, but who will say 
that each occasion has not been worth while and fruitful 
in some way or other, after reading Mr. Wills’s essays, 
which have been written mostly in the open air, and gained 
an added flavour thereby ? . Sheep-bells too have inspired 
numerous delightful tramps; in pursuit of these bells we 
have cornered many an entertaining recluse, and listened 
to yarns he has accumulated through the years. In 

* “ English Scenes and Birds.’’ By H. W. Timperley. 6s. 
(Jonathan Cape.)—‘‘ Downland Treasure.” By Barclay Wills. 
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fact the author’s principal object in this book is to 
describe his adventures whilst seeking sheep-bells, fiints 
and other gear pertaining to shepherds and sheep, and in 
the telling he subtly persuades us that we are equally keen 
on the success of the various ventures. This sensation is 
considerably assisted by the numerous photographs of his 
Downland intimates and dumb friends, as well as the 
different types of gear. 

It is chiefly with the idea of bringing nature apprecia- 
tion within the scope of children that Mr. Klein has written 
this little book. It is of what he calls the true fairyland 
of nature, so far removed from that of ogres, giants and 
witches that he wishes to give them an intimate picture. 
His is a veritable garden of enchantment where objects 
both animate and inanimate take on the guise of fairies. 
Whether or not the children of to-day have outlived such 
methods of depiction may be questionable, but the amount 
of interesting knowledge conveyed and the author’s under- 
lying earnestness of purpose, will be found to more than 
counterbalance any such difficulty. With remarkable ease 
he brings the characteristics and habits of the little 
creatures well within the compass of the juvenile mind. 
Each is shown in its own favourite haunts and pastures, and 
displaying its own idiosyncrasies. The insistence on the 
fairy allusion is inclined to be tedious, but we have no wish 
to be captious when such a wealth of nature lore is so 
temptingly unfolded. An outstanding contention is that 
“the widespread idea of cruelty in nature is almost 
wholly imaginary.’’ This Mr. Klein takes pains to prove, 
strengthening his assertion by corroborating statements 
of Darwin, Professor J. Arthur Thomson and others. 


SLIME OF WAR.* 


Mr. George Adam has for years been an outstanding 
press correspondent in Paris, and through his intimate 
association with affairs there, and his deftly expressive 
pen, he is able to tell with verve and authority a tangled, 
dramatic and terrible story. Of treachery, ruthless in its 
cold-blooded sacrifice of comrades, friends and brothers ; 
and always sordid, in some ways meanly sordid, inasmuch 
as the price for which honour and loyalty were so!d was 
often so little. ‘‘ Just for a handful of silver. . . .”’ Judas 
was a gentleman (as assuredly he was an inspired patriot) 
compared with the dirty company whose records, described 
in this book, were snake-like and vile. 

France seems always to have been super-realistic in her 
practices of crime. The blood-lust and the corruptions 
due to greed seem always there to have been unusually 
brutal, crude and base; and surely in no other country 
has treachery been more soulless and thorough than was 
that of the Frenchmen who in the Great War endeavoured 
to sell their country’s cause ; from the showy Bolo Pasha, 
who hoped to carry things through to the profitable tune 
of millions of francs, to the bitter Duval who, by means of 
the Bonnet Rouge and its carefully widespread insinuations 
and subtle defeatist arguments, brought the French army 
over a lengthy and critical zone to within an ace of mutiny 
and desertion. Looking back on those anxious days it 
makes one tremble to realise how narrowly the allied cause 
then escaped defeat. German propaganda was clever, 
cunning, elaborate, and far more dangerous than ever was 
admitted by our official Jacks; while it was supported 
lavishly with cash, much of which of course was lost upon 
tricksters, though far the most part it was spent too 
damnably well. 

For their narrative interest the most human chapters 
of this book are those telling of the smaller fry, the sneak- 
traitors, the easier victims of temptation, who worked in 
little ways; like the unspeakable Quien, who was the 
principal betrayer of Miss Cavell, and the female ‘“‘ Terror 
of Trelon’’ who was able while profitably assisting the 
foreign enemy to work off a good deal of private vengeance 


* “Treason and Tragedy: An Account of French War 
Trials.” By George Adam. 10s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


and spite; but the most important part of Mr. Adam’s 
book is that which studies the case of M. Caillaux and shows 
clearly that his Germanophil tendencies and activities were 
not callous or purchased with millions of marks, but were 
probably the results of his long established political plans, 
cherished the more closely because they had been ruined 
by circumstances or definitely rejected. None the less 
they were of treacherous fact and effect, as they were de- 
liberately planned, and in measure fulfilled, in order to 
help the enemy. Unlike Bolo Pasha, whose international 
transactions were mainly the flashy tricks of a charlatan 
on a large scale, Joseph Caillaux’s activities had probably 
a genuine political purpose and importance. He seems 
honestly to have believed that France and Germany might 
successfully have been brought together in a friendly 
alliance, and his efforts were spent to that end; but he 
forgot that theories of the sort can only be rightly indulged 
in times of peace, and that from the moment war is declared 
ard the guns have spoken any fraternisation with the 
armed invader is a blow against one’s national cause. 
His seems to have been the case of an obstinate, hot- 
tempered, ambitious, unscrupulous man who did not know 
when it was time to stop, with the result of his indictment 
for high treason and a very narrow escape, largely engireered 
through his having been a Prime Minister and a man of 
influential and distinguished position in public life. 

The most sinister of all these recreants however was Duval, 
“‘ a great man, a master mind ; a monument of embittered, 
cynical conceit and mental arrogance.’’ From sheer re- 
sentment and vanity at his personal claims being over- 
looked and ignored, he offered himself to Germany with 
the purpose of injuring the cause of France in her most 
critical necessity. He wrote with a clever, corrcding pen, 
spoiling ideals, misrepresenting truths and sparing nothing. 
It was chiefly against Great Britain that he turned his 
deadly irony. While the French soldiers were in the 
trenches our troops, he suggested, were resting or swagger- 
ing in the rear, and living on whatever fat there was in the 
land. So it went on, with unceasing and increasing 
poisonous innuendo, taking advantage of the lassitude 
which came with a natural war weariness and the inability 
to make any apparent progress in the trench fighting. 
This fiendish propaganda was thorough. Its evil per- 
meated the French armies and the civilian population 
behind the lines until it almost brought the allied cause to 
crash. Happily the effort, as all the others, failed, and 
the right cause won; but the escape was breathlessly 
close. 

Mr. Adam writes with point, clarity and conviction. 
His book is a realistic chapter in the history of the War 
of very <ctual importance. 

C. E. LAWRENCE. 


WANDERERS FOR PREFERENCE.* 


There is a Basque legend which tells how, during the 
Flight out of Egypt, the Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph had 
to pass through a town closely guarded by soldiery ; and 
they were at their wits’ end to know how best to conceal 
the Holy Child. 

Now just at that moment a gipsy woman came along 
the road, and hearing their distress, hid the Infant Jesus 
in the sack she carried. 

At the gates of the town the soldiers let the Blessed 
Virgin and St. Joseph pass without hindrance; but the 
gipsy they held up with their spears. 

“What do you carry in that sack, old hag?” they 
demanded. 

“The most beautiful child in the world,’’ answered the 
gipsy. 

Whereupon the soldiers were about to arrest her; but 
their officer intervened with a laugh. 

“Were it truly a child that you carried, I wager you 
would keep quiet enough,” he said. ‘‘ Go on your way.” 


* “The Story of the Gipsies.”’ 


By Konrad Bercovici. 
12s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 
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Thus Jesus passed safely through the town in the gipsy’s 
sack ; and in return for this service, say the Basques, God 
Almighty allows the gipsies to steal five sows a day. 
Should they steal more, it is only the surplus for which 
He will hold them responsible. 

That is not a legend which Mr. Bercovici quotes, but as 
I read his account of the gipsies in France I could not 
help recalling it—and by way of contrast, too, to the 
legend, which he does tell, of the gipsy and the Fourth 
Nail of the Cross upon which Christ was crucified. 

And that, I think, is not the least charm of this book : 
so picturesque yet comprehensive is the narrative that it 
sets our mind roaming over all the greensward of the 
world. Yet does it, after all, roam farther than Mr. 
Bercovici’s pen ?—for he takes us to Macedonia, Rumania, 
Hungary, France, Spain, Germany, Russia, England, 
America and Scandinavia; shows us_ unforgettable 
pictures of the gipsies in each of these countries ; tells us 
something of their history and vicissitudes there; and by 
his knowledge, sympathy and insight reveals a good deal 
more than has hitherto been revealed of the vagrant gipsy 
mind and its workings. And as we progress in the story, 
it is, my faith, ourselves, the Gorgios of limited outlook 
and unlimited intolerance, that we are moved to scorn. 

One of the legends of the gipsies avers that from birds 
they came and to birds they willreturn. Their vocabulary, 
we are told, lacks two words—duty and _ possession. 
Belonging nowhere—unless it is to India—they penetrate 
everywhere. And thus it is that they enjoy a freedom 
beyond our knowledge, a range beyond our experience. 
‘‘ There is more joy and more happiness,’’ declares Mr. 
Bercovici, ‘‘ there is more poetry and deep emotion in a 
gipsy camp of three ragged tents than in the largest city 
of the civilised world.’’ Brave words! But this com- 
bined history, geography and portrait gallery of gipsydom 
goes a long way towards justifying them. 

W. BRANCH JOHNSON. 


IN SEARCH OF SLOVAKIA. 


They order this matter better in Czecho-Slovakia. So 
might Mr. Henry Baerlein have begun his new travel-book 
in the manner of Laurence Sterne.* For although roast 
ducks do not hover in the air in Czecho-Slovakia, nor does 
rainfall there mean a shower of green peas, Czecho-Slovakia. 
is plainly, in Mr. Baerlein’s belief, a Cockaigne to be visited 
by the traveller, his luggage pick-a-back, in search of 
romantic adventure. But Mr. Baerlein, alas! writes at 
times with his tongue rammed just a little too far into 
his cheek ; his adventures indeed have the air of Yorick’s 
—of being twopence coloured. Now, the general reader, 
one fancies, has his own notions as to how an author 
ought to serve up his adventures. There are adventures 
which should be served, like the oyster, plain and un- 
cooked, on the half-shell, or they lose their flavour ; there 
are others which, like spinach and cabbage, can only be 
made palatable by cooking and garnishing and the adding 
of condiments. Mr. Baerlein, alas, has cooked and 
garnished his oysters until they are almost fit to be in- 
cluded among the dessert! But that is only provided that 
you are in search of Oysters or facts about Czecho-Slovakia, 
and detest (as do most gourmets) the dessert. 

Mr. Baerlein, it is true, does give us facts about this 
Lloyd-Georgian Cockaigne of his, but robs us of our belief 
in them by putting them into the mouths of his characters. 
I am quite prepared, for instance, to believe Mr. Baerlein 
were he to tell me that in Banska Bystrica, a town of 
only 2 few thousand inhabitants, there are no fewer than 
thirty-three lawyers, but when this fact is imparted through 
the conversation of one of Mr. Baerlein’s characters one’s 
suspicions are immediately aroused. Is the man telling 
the truth or is he merely a romanticist ? One is never, 
in this book, quite certain as to whether the facts are real 
or imaginary—en objection to which Mr. Baerlein may 
very properly retort that his book is intended as a fantasy 


* ‘In Search of Slovakia.’”’ By Henry Baerlein. 7s. 6d. 
(Brentanos.) 
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. . . Amore pleasant guide to the Near and Middle 
East, with excursions to Japan and the Sahara, 
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By CARL LUDWIG VON POLLNITZ. Trans- 
lated from the French by A GENTLEMAN OF OxForRD. 


__This chronicle of Frederick-Augustus’s scandalous 
life is one of the curiosities of eighteenth century 
literature. Illustrated. 15s. 
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rather than as a rival to Baedeker. And to this, in his 
turn, the reader may object that facts about Czecho- 
Slovakia are to most English and American readers more 
interesting than fantasy. 

But as an entertaining traveller with a genius for making 
odd acquaintances, Mr. Baerlein is wholly delightful. It 
is true that he has modelled his book on ‘‘ The Sentimental 
Journey,’’ 2s may be learned from such a passage as this : 

** She closed her eyes and frowned, I know not why, because 
she did not seem to have the slightest trouble with her memory. 

‘“ She had omitted to remove her hand, but I was perfectly 
content to let it stay there,’’— 
and Sterne is a dangerous master. But Mr. Baerlein is 
always amusing, whether writing about his adventures 
with the gipsy (who might have been a cannibal—even Mr. 
Baerlein never got to the bottom of this) ; of the waiter 
who poured a plateful of lentils down the ear-trumpet of 
a deaf customer; of the lunatic who was consulted as to 
the architecture of the asylum in which he was about to 
be immured ; of the dying man whom Mr. Baerlein and 
a friend made imagine before his death that he had already 
arrived in heaven; of the weary croupier at the Casino 
whose dreams were of his childhood and the dog he had 
then ; or of the notice at the railway terminus at Brati- 
slava, the capital, which reads: “‘ English is talked at the 
station-master.’’ And through his book Mr. Baerlein has 
scattered odds and ends of wisdom, as when he writes: 
“|, . of all pedestrians one should commiserate, I think, 
especially with those who never, never will be non-pedes- 
trians. While they are walking they pay less attention 
to the landscape and the human figures than to their own 
satisfaction at the leagues which they have covered. What 
are they but slaves? The true pedestrian is surely he 
who is devoid of prejudice against the other travellers, 
and who will, if so it seemeth good to him, employ their 
means of locomotion.”’ H. L. Morrow. 


SEA-LORE.* 
By way of a modest plea on behalf of a pendant to his 
““ Ships and Sailors,’’ Mr. Rogers contends that there are 


* “ Sea-lore.”” By Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 
(Harrap.) 


Stanley Rogers. 


Mr. Stanley Rogers. 


learn 


signs of a general renaissance of interest in ships and the 
sea, a ‘‘ most wholesome trend ’”’ on behalf of which any 
propaganda is all to the good. Events are proving that 
Mr. Rogers is right. A big German liner beats a big 
British liner’s record, the Britisher nearly wins it back 
again, while the nations look on and applaud, and leader- 
writers grow lyrical about romance catching up the 
Mauretania. An even more luminous halo encompasses 
sailing ships ; such as survive on the active list have their 
points sagely canvassed by non-nautical newspapers ; 
there is a new story about Cutty Sark every month or so, 
opportunity being taken to review the great days of clipper- 
racing in retrospect and, generally speaking, the farther 
we get away from the windjammer period in point of time, 
the more is public interest fanned in this picturesque topic. 

One wonders why, until one remembers the vogue of 
Conrad that has grown so steadily in the last twenty-five 
years; the more fitful popularity of Masefield, whose 
Tarpaulin Muster ’’ and Mainsail Haul’”’ yarns, to say 
nothing of “‘ Salt-water Ballads,’’ evoked an interest more 
genuine perhaps than his writings upon more ambitious 
themes; yesterday’s rediscovery of Herman Melville, 
to-day’s of Marryat—these are surely enough to bring 
into being a movement which Mr. Rogers recognises, and 
has responded to with commendable industry. 

Simply but picturesquely, in language advisedly not 
too technical, Mr. Rogers maintains our interest through 
the dozen chapters in which he ranges comprehensively 
from the A to Z of his subject. He first enlightens our 
ignorance with a working knowledge of types—brigs we 
“are out of fashion now; the last were the north 
country colliers known as ‘ geordies,’ which brought coal 
to the Thames.’”’ The “ snow,’’ likewise obsolete, is the 
brig’s twin sister with a difference, involving a trysail 
mast and aspanker. It was a brig—the Pilgrim—in which 
the author of that famous classic, ‘‘ Two Years Before the 
Mast,’’ rounded the Horn. Shackleton’s Endurance was a 
barquentine. Another chapter, ‘‘ The Family Tree,” 
describes the evolution from log-raft and primitive dug- 
out of the nineteenth century clipper, flower of all sailing 
ships. 

Early and later navigators are allotted brief biographies, 
there are chapters on ‘‘ Sea Language,’’ ‘‘ Sea Ways and 
Superstitions,” two on famous ships, a most entertaining 
disquisition on ‘‘ Quarterdeck and Fo’c’sle,’’ exciting ones 
on ‘‘ Lost Ships and Lost Treasure ’’ and ‘‘ Sea Adventure.” 
The author’s own black-and-white illustrations are gay 
and vigorous, and there are lots of them. Altogether a 
book that will delight the heart of boys of all ages, issued 
in a charming dust-cover in the Yeatsian manner, and at 
an extremely reasonable price. 

A. G. 


PHILO AND OTHERS.* 


More than half of the modern novel and the modern play 
may be said without extravagance to depend on Theo- 
phrastus, the writer of ‘‘ Characters.’ Greek tragedy was 
the restatement of old themes, and portrayed men and 
women in the grip of fate; Greek comedy, or at least the 
old comedy, was more critical comment than creative 
characterisation. It was Theophrastus who first suggested 
the wealth of human personality that could be used by 
the dramatist. In his writing, it is true, a man remains 
a type—but so he does in the theatre of Moliére and the 
theatre of Shaw; and it is only by the close study of 
types, apparently identical, that the masters of character 
and individuality have made their successes. I do not 
particularly care either for Mr. Edmonds’s translation of 
Theophrastus or Mr. Knox’s of Herodes which is in the 

* “Cicero: Letters.” Vol. III. Translated by W. G. 
Williams. ‘‘ Strabo: Geography.” Vol. VI. Translated by 
H.L. Jones. “‘ Isocrates.’”” Vol. II. Translated by G. Norton. 
“Athenzus, Deipnosophiste.’’ Vol. III. Translated by C. B. 
Gulick. ‘‘ Theophrastus: Characters; Herodes, etc.” Trans- 
lated by J. M. Edmonds and A. D. Knox. ‘“ Philo.” 


Vols. [and II. Translated by F. H. Colson and G. Whittaker. 
Ios. each. ‘Loeb Classical Library. (Heinemann.) 
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same volume. Mr. Edmonds’s effort to recapture the 
style of the English character authors is not really suc- 
cessful; and Mr. Knox’s attempt to turn Herodes into 
““Spenserian ’’’ English is perfectly deplorable. He says 
himself that the translation is ‘‘ unlike Spenser from whom 
I have borrowed many words. But for each mistake I 
will produce one from Herodes and one from his copyist. 
The structure of the sentence is often modern: But so 
is that of Herodes. Again, it is almost unintelligible. 
But it was two or three years before the Greek scholars 
of Europe made any headway with Herodes.” I have 
never read a more oddly assorted collection of excuses for 
a translation that badly needs some defence. Herodes is 
not easy, but I think Mr. Knox exaggerates his unintelligi- 
bility ; and the failure to understand him was largely 
due to the very creditable fact that most Greek scholars 
are innocent folk who have no particular acquaintance 
with the literature of the underworld. Pierce Egan, or 
the English Rogue, would have been a better model for a 
translator than Spenser. I can see no advantage in such 
writing as this : 

“‘ Five staters, ’a god’s name, doth the harpist Eueteris bid me 
take, and haunteneth me daylong, but I hate her, though she 


promise me four Darics, in that she wyteth my wife with ill 
reprieves.”” 


Mr. Knox’s spelling is adopted to suggest ‘“‘ pure Attic 
words in an Ionic dress’’ ; that it will effect this with any 
English reader seems to be highly unlikely. There is 
nothing dialectical in spelling ‘‘ speak ”’ speke,’’ “‘ afraid ”’ 
“afrayd’”’ or ‘‘ sovereign’’ ‘“‘ sovran.’’ Mr. Knox’s notes 
and critical work are excellent, and his translations of the 
other minor authors in his volume make one the more regret 
his disastrous pedantry in the rendering of Herodes. 

The other volumes in this new batch of the Loeb library 
are mostly continuations of works that I have already 
noticed in these columns—Atheneus is certainly, of all 
the authors included in this series, one that should find a 
large new body of readers, in Mr. Gulick’s excellent version. 
Mr. Glynn Williams completes his edition of Cicero’s 
letters, and the ‘‘ Strabo’ and the “ Isocrates ’’ are each 
one volume more on the way to completion. The student 
of philosophy and theology will be under a great debt 
for the edition of Philo only just begun. Few classical 
authors are more often referred to in the criticism of the 
Johannine writings, and few are more generally and unjustly 
neglected than this Alexandrian Jew. He was a contem- 
porary of our Lord and of St. Paul, but there is no evidence 
that he was acquainted with the work of either. His task 
was however not dissimiliar from that of St. Paul and the 
Greek fathers who continued his interpretation of the 
gospel to the Gentiles. Philo was versed in Greek philo- 
sophy, both of his own day and of earlier times; and it 
was his endeavour to find a reconciliation between that 
philosophy and the traditional belief of the Hebrew people. 
So he is, for the theologians who came after him especially, 
for instance, Origen, the founder of the allegorising system 
of interpretative criticism. His allegorical method pays 
no attention at all to the original meaning of the text on 
which he is commenting. Thus he not only allegorises, as 
anyone might, the great legend of the Creation in Genesis ; 
he even finds an allegorical meaning in the sanitary rules 
collected in Deuteronomy. His own general philosophy is 
Platonic, and his treatment of pleasure will seem severe 
and not perhaps adequate to modern readers; and yet 
his firm declaration of the supremacy of mind is something 
to which the present generation might do well to listen. 
For Philo’s belief in reason does not spring from any 
ignorance of the powers of the senses, whether controlled in 
the ordinary life, or uncontrolled in sleep. This comment 
on the two deaths has real beauty: 


“The death of the man is the separation of the soul from the 
body, but the death of the soul is the decay of virtue and the 
bringing in of wickedness. It is for this reason that God says 
not only ‘ die’ but ‘ die the death’ indicating not the death 
common to us all, but that special death properly so called, which 
is that of the soul becoming entombed in passions and wicked- 
nesses of all kinds. And this death is practically the antithesis 
of the death which awaits us all. The latter is a separation of 
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combatants that have been pitted against one another, body 
and soul, to wit. The former, on the other hand, is a meeting 
of the two in conflict. And in that conflict the worse, the body, 
overcomes, and the better, the soul, is overcome. 

The editing and translation of Philo, whose works will be 
complete in ten volumes, is in the hands of Mr. F. H. 
Colson and Mr. G. H. Whitaker, both of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge; and this work promises to be one of the 
best that has appeared in this invaluable library. 


R. RoBerts. 


ISADORA DUNCAN.* 


Some weeks ago I enjoyed a quiet talk with Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. “‘ Now tell me,’’ said Shaw during our conversation, 
about Isadora Duncan.”’ 

I repeated several stories of the dancer which I thought 
might interest him. He then gave me his own impressions 
of her. He ended by saying: ‘“‘ Of course she had the 
cheek of the devil, yet one felt no desire to tell her to go 
to Hell. There was something about her . . .” 

There was. An almost indefinable something. For all 
who knew Isadora will admit that in spite of her failings— 
and she had many—she remained to the end a lovable and 
a great woman. Those who did not know her personally 
but heard of her only through the newspapers, in which 
her name appeared so frequently and often ingloriously, 
must find hers a difficult personality to understand. Which 
is the reason why, even since her death and the publication 
of her remarkable ‘‘ Memoirs,”’ her name is still regarded by 
many with a certain scorn. To the many I would say 
this: ‘‘ There may be some excuse for your harsh attitude 
towards Isadora Duncan if you have not read Mary Desti’s 
book about her last days. But if, having read this moving 
story, which is told by the only woman who knew the 
truth, you do not relent, then there is no excuse left for 
you.” 

Isadora’s fear, which she twice mentioned to me during 
our acquaintance, was that when she died nobody would 
have the courage to tell the absolute truth about her life. 
the author of Duse’s Life she expressed this same 
ear. 


“Why in the name of all that is holy in art,” she cried, “‘ did 
you make Duse such a staid, prim, proper person in your 


Memoirs of her? You know that she was a living, passionate 
woman. 


“Family, my dear,”’ replied the author, “ family.” 

“Then,” said Isadora, ‘‘ you should never have written her 
life. You can’t do half a truth about a great being. The entire 
value is in telling the absolute truth—every side of her character 
good or bad. It all goes to make the complete picture.” f 

That is precisely what Mary Desti has done in her book, 
which, because it includes an account of Isadora’s foolish- 
ness as well as of her many virtues, is the greatest tribute 
a woman could pay to the memory of her friend. It is a 
superb book, one for which Isadora herself would have been 
intensely grateful. In every page is made plain the fact 
that Mary Desti understood Isadora Duncan and, what is 
more important, she has imparted her understanding to 
others. In the latter half of this biography Isadora is 
brought to life again, and the mystery which has always 
surrounded her exotic nature explained. 

“Isadora could no more live without human love than 
she could without food or music.’’ It is one of the most 
illuminating sentences ever written about Isadora. For it 
is as a great lover rather than as a great dancer that her 
name will be remembered. Always she needed to be in 
love, and when Ibajfiez, the Spanish novelist, declared 
shortly before his own death that she was the “‘ female 
Casanova,’’ he meant what he said. To grasp that truth 
concerning her, is to begin to understand and sympathise 
with her in the tragedies through which she passed so 
majestically ; tragedies which are graphically described in 
this book. 

From the pages of this story, that is more fantastic than 
any invented by a novelist, there emerges the terrifying 
figure of Yessenin, the young Russian poet whom Isadora 


* “ Tsadora End.” By 
(Gollancz.) 


Duncan’s Mary Desti. 15s. 


married in 1922. The wild behaviour of this young 
peasant, who finally committed suicide, is incredible, until 
one realises that the poor creature was an epileptic. Why, 
one asks, did a woman of Isadora’s intelligence endure the 
insults this hooligan daily heaped upon her, why allow him 
to steal her money and her clothes, to smash up the furniture 
of whatever hotel they happened to be staying in ? There 
seems to be no explanation of her tolerance, until one 
remembers that she loved him. And loved him so dearly 
that even when she feared he might take her life, she could 
say, calmly: ‘‘ And if he wants to be a scandalist and a 
hooligan, why not ? Genius has liberties, can do what it 
likes. How dare ordinary mortals say what the God-sent 
ones shall do, or how behave ? ”’ 

To me, one of the most touching stories in this book 
concerns the love of Isadora for a man she always called 
her Archangel, a musician whose name is well known 
to-day. Many years ago this man left her, at a time when 
she was in love with him. When I knew her in Nice she 
would show me his picture, saying rather wistfully, “I 
shall never see him again.”” It appears, however, that 
just before she gave her last public performance at the 
Theatre Mogador in Paris on July 8th, 1927, these two 
met again. The scene is described by the authoress : 

“‘ Greatly dejected, we stood in the lobby of the hotel, when 
suddenly Isadora saw her Archangel, whom she had not seen 
for many years ; but she did not see his wife and mother-in-law, 
who stood just behind us, waiting for him. Isadora said, ‘ Don’t 


you think it’s quite time, after all that has passed, that we 
became friends ?’ 


“‘ He replied, ‘ Oh, yes, yes, of course we are friends.’ ”’ 


When she asked him to come to her last concert he 


- stammered something unintelligible about going away, 


bowed, and joined his family. But the next day, just 
before she descended to the stage to dance, they brought 
to her dressing-room a bunch of white lilies ; the card read, 
‘“With fondest love, Archangel.’’ The effect of these 
flowers on Isadora is also described : 

“« I was standing behind her, and saw the look of almost divine 
love and pardon on her face, already filled with the harmony of 
the music she was about to dance. 

“« ‘How beautiful he is, after all,’ said Isadora.” 

But somehow, half-way through the performance, she 
discovered a mistake had been made and that the lilies 
were not from her Archangel at all. Mary Desti says : 

“I noticed from the front that there was something wrong, 
as I saw her fall in the death scene of Isolde. Fortunately the 
audience realised nothing, but I noticed that she could scarcely 
get up again . . . she could hardly take the encores, of which 
there were dozens.” 

Of the final tragedy, the motor-car accident, in which the 
dancer met her death, we have been told. And yet we 
know only half of the tragedy until we read this book, in 
which Mary Desti reveals the circumstances in which that 
last fatal drive started. It is more terrible, more dramatic 
than the end of Tolstoy’s ‘‘ Anna Karénina.”’ 

By this fine book Isadora Duncan must stard or fall. 
For in its pages is to be found the absolute truth about her 
art and life. SEWELL STOKEs. 


FOUR BARRIE PLAYS.* 


The latest volume to be added to the “‘ uniform edition ”’ 
of Sir J. M. Barrie’s plays contains ‘ Shall We Join the 
Ladies ?”’ ‘‘ Half an Hour,” ‘“‘ Seven Women ”’ and “ Old 
Friends.’”’ These four one-act dramas are all included in 
the single-volume “ collected edition ’’ of the plays which 
was published last autumn ; but many readers will be glad 
to have them in the handier and very pleasant form in 
which they now appear. In reperusing them, we have 
marvelled afresh at the critics who glibly dismiss Barrie 
as a sentimental and ‘‘ other-worldly ”’ idealist. It is true 
that his work varies very considerably, and that senti- 
mentality has occasionally led him astray. It is equally 
true, however, that he has sometimes gone to the opposite 


*** Shall We Join the Ladies ? and Other One-Act Plays.” 
(Hodder & 
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extreme, and if the volume now before us were the work 
of a new and unknown author we should certainly describe 
him as an uncompromising realist. At his best of course 
Barrie eludes the conventional labels both of “‘ idealism ”’ 
and “‘realism,’”’ and that is why criticism, which likes 
authors who can readily be pigeon-holed, has never really 
given him his due. Mr. Thomas Moult has admirably 
defined Barrie’s development into the consummate artist 
of ‘‘ Peter Pan,’’ Quality Street’ and ‘‘ Mary Rose ”’ as 
having been a struggle to attain a fusion of fantasy with 
satire. Without satire Barrie’s tenderness runs away with 
him; while when he attains realism, in the conventional 
sense, he fails. This does not mean that he is not an acute 
and profound observer of everyday life. It only means 
that—when again he is at his best—he is a realist in a 
fuller and richer sense than is usually understood by the 
word. Given this life alone, we might well despair of it ; 
and when Barrie rules out the redeeming element of fantasy 
there creeps into his work the cynicism of the disappointed 
idealist. But fantasy adjusts the balance. This world 
not merely needs, but postulates another world. Barrie, 
when he is most truly himself, remembers that men have 
wings as well as feet; and for him the fairies keep their 
ancient places. 

So much for Barrie at his best. But, delightful reading 
though they make, the four brief plays here under con- 
sideration—with the possible exception of ‘‘ Seven Women ”’ 
—hardly represent Barrie’s genius in its happiest mood. 
The present volume, critically examined, is interesting as 
illustrating the dangers against which Sir James has had 
to contend. ‘‘ Old Friends,’’ for example, which touches 
in a vein of almost pure realism upon the problem of 
heredity, is true, painfully true, to fact; but fact of itself 
will not make a play. lar more successful artistically are 
“‘ Half an Hour ”’ and ‘‘ Shall We Join the Ladies ?”’ The 
former, it will be remembered, deals with marital infidelity. 
In the latter, Sam Smith, the host of a country-house 
party, ingeniously assembles together all the men and 
women upon whom his own suspicion has fallen in con- 
nection with the murder of his brother at Monte Carlo. 
When his dozen guests are seated at table one evening, 
and the wine is going its rounds, he explains to the company 
that he has deliberately invited it with a view to catching 
the criminal, and that he will presently resort to a little 
stratagem which will reveal the actual murderer. The 
satire and dialogue in both these plays are brilliant ; but 
there is certainly no excess of sentimentality or idealism. 
The frailty of human nature is laid relentlessly bare to the 
surgeon’s knife, and we realise how perilously near to 
cynicism Barrie has sometimes come. If cynicism had 
finally mastered him, he would still of course have been a 
great dramatist. But he would not have been the incom- 
parable magician of ‘‘ Quality Street ’’ and “‘ Peter Pan.”’ 

“Seven Women ”’ is in a different category from the 
other three short plays. Here there is no less fundamental 
reality ; a wealth of uncannily penetrating psychology is 
compressed—with what consummate technical skill !— 
into thirty pages. But here, in this study of seven abstract 
women who ultimately resolve themselves into one living 
woman—with what delicate yet deadly pin-pricks does 
the dramatist explode our windy generalisations !—the 
characteristically Barriesque whimsicality clothes the dry 
bones of fact with the flesh of vision. Fact is mellowed and 
quickened into truth. 

GILBERT THOMAS. 
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THE MONKEY TREE. By Desmond Coke. 7s. 6d. (Chapman 
& Hall.) 

It is all so perfectly true—that is what you feel when 

you finish reading Mr. Desmond Coke’s new novel : one of 

the best he has written and one of the best that has been 


‘written about post-war conditions. Mrs. Gillies, her son, 


Roy, and Barbara, the woman he marries, are all too 
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“Mr. Walpole’s people act and speak with a rhythm 
which in literature is life, and the interplay of their 
emotions is absorbing.”—The Times Literary Supp. 
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natural to be entirely likeable or unlikeable. So toler- 
antly does Mr. Coke deal with them that we find ourselves 
sympathising with each in turn—in spite of the mother’s 
sentimental grievances, the son’s selfishness, Barbara’s 
hardness. Mrs. Gillies was looking forward so eagerly to 
her one surviving boy’s return after the War, but his 
coming brought unconfessed disappointment. When he 
married, it was her insistence that made him and Barbara 
decide to live on at the old home—her home, with the 
monkey tree in front. The monkey tree was associated 
with her past, her dreams twined in its branches; Roy’s 
and Barbara’s dislike of it hurt her. But then Roy and 
Barbara hurt her in many ways. They hurt her when 
they turned her beloved house into an antique shop; 
hurt her when they changed it to a tea-shop; hurt her 
most of all when, with her consent, long withheld, they 
had the precious monkey tree chopped down so that 
motorists passing along the Brighton road could see the 
tea-shop was there. Yet the chopping down of the monkey 
tree brought her deliverance, as Mr. Coke shows, working 
out his story with exquisite realism and all avoidance of 
melodrama. The three principal characters are drawn 
with extraordinary skill and understanding. 


APPLES AND QUINCES. 
(Jarrolds.) 

Unlike ‘‘ Three Silences,’’ whose characters were of 
successive generations, this book deals with three con- 
temporary friends. Living in different parts of the 
country, their devotion to the pen had formed a strong 
bond between them before they met in the flesh. Just 
where the reason lies we are not quite sure, but Miss Dodd 
has not succeeded in extracting quite the same quality of 
charm that belongs to her earlier books. The Victorian 
atmosphere is delicately mirrored, though perhaps a trifle 
over-generous in its trite aphorisms ; it may be that the 
necessary breaking up of the narrative, to follow each 
friend through her career and romance, tends to give an 
unfortunate sense of abruptness and effort. There is always 
abundant evidence of solid spade work in Miss Dodd’s 
books, and this is no exception, though perhaps here it is 
more surreptitiously conveyed in the plethora of platitudes. 
Gardens, with their old English names and traditions, exert 
all their wonted witchery and make a charming back- 
ground for this curiously quaint story of woman’s early 
emancipation. 


By Catherine I. Dodd. 7s. 6d. 


Miss Barbara Goolden. 


STORM STAR. By Lawrence Wilding. 7s. 6d. (Besant.) 


Julia Norris, accompanied by her aunt, went to Hawaii 
on a strange mission, with ten thousand dollars hidden 
about her person. Hawaii, sparkling with colour, teeming 
with activity, seemed a fit background for adventure, but 
Julia’s adventure began on SS. Makolo before she arrived 
there. For on the boat she met Anthony Mackenzie and 
they fell wildly in love, despite the fact that he was already 
married. His wife’s drinking habits had long since spoiled 
his happiness; the meeting with Julia brought him new 
hope and more utter despair. Beset with perils, lost in a 
wilderness of sugar-cane while escaping from pursuers, 
imprisoned in a strange house, and finally falling into the 
hands of an opium gang, where her lover shares her misery, 
Julia finds Hawaii exciting enough, but, thanks to 
Providence, it is not only excitement she finds there. 
Mr. Wilding has written a sensational novel on original 
lines. 


LUCKY STAR. By Owen Rutter. 7s.6d. (Hutchinson.) 


The commonplace conversation between Mr. Harold 
Drake, F.R.G.S., the village postmaster of Upper Shrimp- 
ton, and Lord Bravington, in the opening pages, is small 
preparation for the ‘‘ wild and joyous extravagaza’’ (for 
once we cannot improve on the adjectives of the wrapper) 
which immediately follows. Rumours of a dead star and 
the consequences of its impact flit through the conversa- 
tion, and that night the village is lifted bodily, with a few 
surrounding acres, and becomes a tiny independent planet, 
wheeling about in space. This farcical opening has given 
Mr. Rutter abundant scope, which he proceeds to explore 
with all the absurdity and whimsical invention imaginable. 
Difficulties—social, political, economical—tumbled over one 
another with alarming speed, only to be dealt with in the 
most fantastic manner, no opportunity for gentle satire 
being lost in the process. The village Mussolini is dis- 
covered in the gentle, dreamy Mr. Drake, whose adventures 
with his telescope win him the public confidence. It is 
excellent fooling. 


THE WAKING BIRD. By Barbara Goolden. 7s. 6d. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 

This is the story of how a boy’s first love was embittered 
by his mother’s love for a man who was not her husband. 
Lou Ridley had always worshipped his mother, all beautiful 
things were associated with her, and his love for Drusilla 
Chiltern was somehow a part of that other devotion. 
Even when he discovered his mother had a lover he ‘‘ took 
her side,’’ though his brother sympathised with the stolid, 
unsympathetic father. And then his mother went away 
and left them all, cast off husband, children, conventions, 
everything, for Geoffrey Quentin. ‘‘ If one loves a person 
with all one’s soul, somebody else is bound to suffer,’’ she 
writes in the farewell letter to her younger son. It is Lou 
who suffers mostly. Something in his life is dead. He 
goes back to Cambridge dazed with the shock, the waking 
bird of his love cast down to earth. Only the dogged 
determination he reads in Drusilla’s face leads us to hope 
that time, after all, may put mattersright. It is a poignant 
tale with touches of humour and some excellent character- 
drawing—Drusilla’s father particularly being a clever 
portrait-study. 


DRUM AND MONKEY. By George Manning-Sanders. 7s. 6d. 
(Faber & Faber.) 

‘The Drum and Monkey ”’ was the cryptic name of the 
public-house half-way down Silver Street—that slummish 
quarter of the town in which Bickford Honey, son of a rag 
and bone merchant, was born. The love of Charles Honey 
for his son forms the theme of this sordid but uncommonly 
interesting novel; his care of him, sacrifices for him, 
ambitions for him, and ultimate loss of him, are described 
with sympathy and a keen sense of the grimness of life. 
There is romance in the book as well as squalor, and a 
mustering of characters, most of whom live in Silver Street 
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and have little acquaintance with the refinements of 
civilisation. If you are looking for something unusual you 
will find it in ‘‘ Drum and Monkey,” and learn, in the 
course of the story, how the public house got its odd name. 


WHERE THE HEART LIES. By Ruth Brockington. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

In her latest novel you will find some of the best character 
drawing Miss Brockington has done. Miss Lyndsey Lee is 
a real person and a very pleasant one to meet. An inde- 
pendent spinster with “‘no nonsense about her,” she is 
quite reasonably dismayed when two unknown nieces 
come to share her much loved, carefully tended cottage. 
These sisters, Molly and Jen, are’such opposites in tem- 
perament that the inexperienced aunt is uncertain how 
she shall manage them ; she has no need to trouble, how- 
ever, for they promptly set about managing her. They 
convince her that she isn’t at all the prim spinster she 
thought she was, and that under her severely sensible 
tweeds she has a heart for romance. Unfortunately Jen 
and Molly have hearts of similar tendency, but there—read 
this gay, sparkling comedy for yourself, and you will 
enjoy every word of it. 


MORE TALES OF OUR VILLAGE. By Mrs. Coulson Kerna- 
han. 2s. 6d. (Epworth Press.) 


7s. 6d. 


Now that village life is becoming almost as sophisticated 
as town life, if keeps alive a pleasant memory to read these 
tales of simple folk, written in a spirit of kindly under- 
standing. It is like wandering in a cottage garden; there 
is a fragrance and a homeliness about such quiet romances 
of cottagers and village tradesmen and gentlefolk, and it 
is not surprising to know that after the publication of ‘‘ Tales 
of Our Village”’ last year, Mrs. Coulson Kernahan was 
besieged with requests to tell some more concerning Jimmy 
Bates and Mrs. Hippery, lovely Lady Laverdy, Bill Price, 
the sexton, who preferred the dead to the living, and all 
the others who made her first book of Tales so entertaining. 
This she has done in a second volume, and we meet our old 
friends again here, as well as some new ones. We hope 
she will not keep to her resolution to let this be the last 
collection of her village stories. 


THE AFFAIR AT THE CHATEAU. 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
The accomplished authoress who has already so large 
and devoted a public will certainly not disappoint them 
with her latest story, for it has a character essentially 
its own. The chateau in which most of the plot is laid 
reeks of the Middle Ages, and the weird medieval horrors 
of its equipment play no small part in the story, while 
at the same time so very modern a phenomenon as the 
League of Nations is in the centre of the picture. The 
main factor in the plot may be said to be the employment 
of hypnotism by designing and utterly unscrupulous 
persons for the achievement of certain Communist ends. 
The arch-villain however finds the way of transgressors 
to be very hard, and he finishes his unworthy career in 
the oubliette of his own castle, to which he is consigned by 
one of his fellow-conspirators. It is a thrilling story from 
beginning to end. 
A FLIGHT TO A FINISH. By Valentine. 
Lock.) 

If there are some fortunate people with their holidays 
still to come here is the very book for them—t is certainly 
not a novel to be tackled in the sober light of daily work. 
Without being a romance of the imagination in any 
zesthetic sense, it does, at the same time, make demands 
on such imaginative gifts as holiday makers at Margate and 
Southend may be expected to entertain while resting on 
the beach after the morning “‘ dip.”” With the knowledge, 
worthy of a draper’s assistant, of feminine “ undies ”’ and 
the necessary sheerness of the most tempting of silk 
stockings, George, our shy but most chivalrous of heroes, 
blunders his way doggedly through an amazing series of 
misadventures to the draper’s paradise of the Cédte 
d’Azur, where he “ skids ’’ precipitously, in the jargon of 
the book, into the fulfilment of his dreams. 
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The Bookman’s Table. 


THE MYSTERY AND ART OF THE APOTHECARY. By 
C. J. S. Thompson, M.B.E. 12s. 6d. net. (John Lane.) 


From the days of James the First, when apothecaries 
were strangely associated for a few years in the City of 
London with the grocers—the dignity of a City Company 
being then held jointly—the “ potecaries,” as Chaucer 


An Apothecary in his Shop. 


From a print. Early Nineteenth Century. 


From “The Mystery and Art of th> ans," by C. J. S. Thompson. 
(Bodley Head). 


termed them, have seen many changes. They have seen 
their manifold activities pass into the hands of the doctors 
of medicine, the surgeons and the chemists and druggists— 
with a period when their art of blood-letting was largely 
practised by the barbers ! In his new work on “‘ The Mystery 
and Art of the Apothecary,’’ Mr. Thompson sets forth 
the results of wide research in a volume that gives 
the history of the apothecary’s art onwards from the 
earliest records among Babylonian and Assyrian tablets. 
In the course of his narrative the author introduces us to 
many queer drugs that had their vogue and then passed 
into neglect. He tells us of the “ cures’? employed by 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, and of some of the wonder- 
ful things employed in medieval days ; shows us Henry VIII 
as an apothecary and cites several examples of the many 
prescriptions “ devysed "’ by that monarch—many of them, 
it would seem, intended for the amelioration or cure of that 
fistu'a in the leg from which his portly majesty suffered. 
Some of these prescriptions credited to the king may have 
been devised by his attendants in his name; some of them 
indeed are definitely credited to his attendant, Dr. Butts. 
Among the apothecary’s wares that had long-lasting 
popularity for their supposed curative values were the 
“Terra Sigillata ’’’ or Lemnian earth, and “ Theriaca’’ or 
treacle, both of which were lauded in the pre-Christian era 
and continued in use for many centuries—though the 
treacle underwent many changes in the ingredients that 
went to its making. This and much other curious lore 
concerning the apothecaries has Mr. Thompson brought 


together and presented in a simple fashion in a book as 
interesting to the general reader as to the various successors 
of the apothecary. 


POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCE. By E. de Gramont. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


Ios. 6d. 


Books of memoirs often transform themselves insidiously 
into autobiographies, in which the memoirist stands out 
sharply defined against a shadowy background of indistinct 
personalities and events. Madame de Gramont is a 
memoirist in the strictest sense, in that she has steadily 
resisted the temptation to focus attention upon her own 
personality. In ‘‘ Pomp and Circumstance’’ the great 
ones of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
are seen like a series of vignettes, while she herself remains 
in the background, only the bare facts of her life history 
appearing from time to time as points of light in the 
narrative. Witty, concise, realistic, at times even slightly 
scandalous, her descriptions of people, places and incidents 
throw a brilliant illumination upon society, both French 
and English, ‘‘ before the War.’’ <A sufferer herself from 
the limitations imposed upon women in the days before 
they achieved emancipation, Mme. de Gramont gives a 
heartfelt account of the unenviable existence of the young 
French girl of the nineties. “ . There were special 
concoctions designed for the young girls of our nation. 
Everything stupid, conventional, fictitious, and ugly was 
set aside for them.’’ Nor were the married women in 
much better case. ‘‘ They possessed the right to dispose 
neither of their time, nor their opinions, nor their money, 
and the direct effect of this subjection on its victims was 
a total incapacity for dealing with the realities of life.’’ 
In London Mme. de Gramont, a member of the old 
French aristocracy and also of the great family of Roths- 
child, held the key to Edwardian society, social, literary 
and artistic. The Duchesses of Devonshire and Somerset, 
the “‘ Souls,’’ including Lady Sassoon and Lady Asquith, 
Burne-Jones with his sardonic smile, Whistler with his 
esthetic furniture, Sarah Bernhardt, rich Byzantine 
arabesque,’’ the Marlboroughs, in the majestic silence of 
Blenheim—these are not merely great names but living 
personages, sketched by a living hand. 


LIFE OF ROBERT BURNS. By Rev. J. C. Higgins. 
(Kilmarnock: Standard Press.) 


7s. 6d. 


There is no end to biographies and disquisitions on 
Robert Burns. Every now and again something more 
appears, but whether it adds anything really new to the 
subject is another story. Mr. Higgins, however, in the 
course of his long pastorate at Tarbolton—in the centre of 
the Burns Country—has had ample opportunity for the 
discovery of fresh facts, and for interpretations of the 
poet’s life which local anecdote and tradition still preserve 
under their fostering care. His book abounds in these, 
and is therefore an acceptable exposition not only of the 
ordinary workaday career of the bard, but it is also a 
simple and clear survey of Burns’s character and genius. 
Though various Lives have necessarily been drawn upon 
for information, Mr. Higgins has explored a number of 
manuscript records of his own and other parishes not 
hitherto accessible to the biographer or the critic, and which 
cast a good deal of light upon Burns’s doings, as well as 
on his verse and letters. Among the innumerable volumes 
devoted to Robert Burns this must rank with the best, 
and it is sure to find favour with the ever growing cult 
of the Ayrshire singer. The illustrations are specially 
commendable. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL: ELIZABETHAN 
AGE AND AFTER. By E. A. Baker. 6s. (Witherby.) 


It is a little difficult to know for whom this book is 
intended. Dr. Baker interprets fiction so widely as to 
include a long chapter on character writing, which really 
belongs to the history of the essay rather than of the 
novel. That there is an Elizabethan story no reader of 
“ Arcadia’’ or of Jack Wilton” will deny; but most 
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students will find all they want to know about Sidney, 
Nashe, Greene, Breton, Dekker and others in the Cambridge 
history ; while the man who reads for pure enjoyment 
will prefer to go to the texts rather than to such a history 
as this. Dr. Baker, it is true, quotes so much that his 
book cannot fail to be enjoyable to those who enjoy any 
English prose of that early period when men wrote mag- 
nificent sentences, and occasionally fine paragraphs, but 
generally failed in the more mature art of connected com- 
position. We wish he had devoted rather more space 
than he has done to Lyly: it is quite unfair to say that 
““ Euphues was a barren exercise out of a pedant’s brain.” 
Lyly was a pedant, but he was a poet too and a man of 
most ingenious fancy; and so far from being barren 
“ Euphues ”’ even still begets offspring, even though un- 
aware of their paternity. Dr. Baker is kinder to Nashe 
whose rude vigour and occasional splendour of phrase 
make him one of the most notable of the minor Elizabethans. 
The bibliographies are not altogether adequate ; and why 
are not the publishers’ names given for modern reprints ? 


ANTHOLOGY OF FRIENDSHIP (IOLAUS). 
Edward Carpenter. 4s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 


There is not very much that is new to be said about the 
late Edward Carpenter’s famous ‘‘ Anthology of Friend- 
ship.’’ With the exception of ‘‘ Love’s Coming of Age”’ 
and ‘‘ Towards Democracy,”’ it has probably always been, 
since its original publication nearly thirty years ago, as a 
much smaller book than it was eventually to become—the 
most popular of its author’s works. Carpenter was a 
pioneer in the study of a subject to write of which, at the 
time when he began to do so, was evidence of no little 
courage. He not only lacked the scientific detachment 
and the immense range of knowledge possessed by Have- 
lock Ellis, but was his inferior in imagination ; his idealism 
was not unalloyed with sentimentality ; but his mind was 
one of great perceptive delicacy, he was intensely sincere, 
and a true lover of beauty both physical and spiritual. 
These qualities are reflected in the choice of passages of 
which ‘‘ Iolaus’’ is composed and in the running com- 
mentary with which he cemented them. The book is 
therefore, as much as his entirely original writings, a reflec- 
tion of his interesting personality as well as a collection 
of documents on a relationship which in certain times and 
places has been of cardinal importance. 


Edited by 


THE TREE OF LIFE. Arranged by V. de S. Pinto and S. Neill 
Wright. 8s. 6d. (Constable.) 


Five hundred and forty extracts from the writings of 
the great poets, philosophers and religious thinkers of the 
world have been gathered together by these indefatigable 
anthologists. Two underlying motives have actuated their 
selection—that of introducing readers to little known 
works and, feeling that ‘‘ there is a growing perception 
that modern scientific discoveries have destroyed and are 
destroying, not the essentials of religion, but the garments 
of magic and superstition in which they have often been 
clothed,’’ they have attempted to express or illustrate 
these essentials, in order to meet a need of modern life. 


LIBERATION. 
Introduction by J. Middleton Murry. 


Addresses by Dr. Stanley Mellor. With 
tos. (Constable.) 


For more reasons than one it would be a highly desirable 
achievement to dissociate the label ‘“‘ Unitarian’’ from 
men like Dr. Martineau and his young successor (after an 
interval), Dr. Stanley Mellor. For one thing, there is 
something denominational about it, which would have 
been distasteful to them both. Moreover in common 
parlance it bears a slight odour of depreciation—the 
legacy of an age when Wesley could write: ‘‘ The Uni- 
tarian fiend expel, and drive his doctrine back to hell! ”’ 
Neither does it adequately describe the men. Dr. Mellor 
was the son of a Free Christian minister, and no term so 
adequately describes the spirit of these addresses. They 
are ‘‘ Christian,’’ in a very true sense of the word, but 
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they are conspicuously “‘ Free’ in their refusal to submit 
to any dogmatic fetters. ‘“‘ We are bound for a time to 
be anarchic,”’ he says in one place, and the epithet is char- 
acteristic. There was much of the rebel in him, and one 
cannot be surprised that hearers who admired him should 
have found him “ disturbing.’’ But his too brief ministry 
at Hope Street, Liverpool—he died at forty-five—was a 
stimulus to his own congregation and to the city as a 
whole; and these addresses are the fruit of that ministry. 


LIFE’S EBB AND FLOW. By Frances, Countess of Warwick. 
24s. (Hutchinson.) 

Lady Warwick’s volume of reminiscences is no merely 
conventional assemblage of chit-chat, but contains the well- 
digested, well-considered and well-expressed impressions 
of a woman of rare judgment and force of character. Her 
career has been a truly fascinating one. Descended on 
one side from Nell Gwynne and on the other side from 
Oliver Cromwell, she has played the rdéles of a society 
favourite and an ardent democrat. In the eighties and 
nineties her beauty and brilliance—set against the back- 


ground of Warwick Castle and her own ancestral home 
of Easton Lodge in Essex—made her one of the fashion- 
able idols of the time. She knew everybody, and numbered 
kings, queens and princesses among her intimate friends. 
There are some specially interesting stories about King 
Edward. But her sphere was not limited to “ official ”’ 
society. She threw herself whole-heartedly into the 
political, sporting, artistic and literary life of England 
before the War, and then, converted to Socialism during 
a fancy-dress ball at Warwick Castle, she became, with that 
fine courage that has always distinguished her, a social 
pioneer. With her own money she assisted young women 
of the professional classes to enter the callings of farming 
and market-gardening ; she helped to found schools for 
cripples and servant girls; she was one of the earliest 
women Poor Law officials, and the first aristocrat to open 
ashop in London. Always the friend of the human under- 
dog, she has been equally the defender of the dumb creation. 
Her rich and varied life is here recorded simply and vividly, 
without either pride or false modesty, and the narrative 
overflows with interest. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


MRS. G. LAURENCE GROOM. 


N arecent article on the poetry of Mr. Wallace Nichols, 
I commented on the fact that critics and readers 
are constantly deploring the 
dearth of what actually 
exists, but of what they 
will not be at the trouble of 
finding. It is often lamented 
that modern verse is merely 
artificial and impressionistic 
—that we have no poets, at 
any rate among the younger 
school, who deal in a large 
manner with big themes. 
Yet such poets, if they do 
not represent the mode of 
the moment, and if they are 
consequently ignored by the 
fashionable literary cliques, 
are writing to-day; and 
among their number is Mrs. 
G. Laurence Groom, whose 
third volume has just 
appeared. A very casual 
reading of Mrs. Groom’s 
work refutes the idea that 
the art of narrative verse 
has been lost, or that the 
spirit of romance is dead. 
Not only is Mrs. Groom a 
born story-teller, but the 
magic of Chaucer and Spenser finds in her, not a 
faint and faded echo, but a spontaneous and natural 
rebirth. 

Poets are born, not made. But early environment 
plays an important part in determining the direction in 
which talent develops. Mrs. Groom was fortunate in 
her childhood. Her father, Arthur Butt, was Rector of 
Rodmarton, near Cirencester. He was a scholarly 
clergyman of the old school. Trained under Jowett at 
Oxford, he was a favourite pupil of Balliol’s great 


Mrs. G. Laurence Groom. 
From a drawing by C. Buchel. 


master, and himself became a famous coach. At the 
age of thirty-five he was offered the second-mastership 
at Winchester, but, with rare 
conscientiousness and self- 
abnegation, declined the 
position owing to his know- 
ledge of approaching deaf- 
ness. Everything combined 
to foster his daughter’s innate 
literary taste. Fired by her 
father’s enthusiasm, and 
browsing freely in his fine 
library, she had mastered 
some of the Greek, Latin 
and English classics at an 
absurdly early age ; while in 
her Cotswold walks, through 
a district rich in Roman 
remains and Roman. tradi- 
tion, she acquired two of the 
qualities most conspicuous 
in her work—a passion for 
English landscape, and a 
keen sensitiveness to _his- 
torical atmosphere. Her love 
of the English country-side 
was accentuated by her later 
residence in Sussex, and 
some lovely passages on the 
South Downs find their way 
incidentally into her new book. But her zest for history 
quite early concentrated itself upon medieval France— 
a period which she promises to make peculiarly her 
own. Of recent years she has lived for long periods in 
France, and has, among her many other activities, 
been an ardent worker in the cause of Anglo-French 
understanding. 

Mrs. Groom’s three volumes of poetry are but the 
output of her scanty leisure. Though she has written 
many short stories for leading magazines, her poetry, 
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she will tell you with the intensity that characterises 
herself as well as her writings, is the expression of her 
inmost personality. All else represents but the effort to 
keep her Muse true to itself, unsoiled by considerations 
of commercial gain orloss. And only readers who know 
something of the heroic struggle that has made it pos- 
sible can appreciate her poetry at its full human, if not 
its full literary, value. Mrs. Groom may have been 
happy in childhood. But misfortune and illness have 
since dogged her path, and her verse has been written 
in the rare intervals snatched from whatever kind of 
journeyman-work has offered itself from day to day. 
She has done almost everything, from translating guide- 
books to interviewing famous European personalities for 
the New York Tribune. But, through all this drudgery, 
she has maintained her courage and her ideals, and 
though the cost to herself may have been heavy, the 
gain to her poetry has been great. Vital human experi- 
ence has come to the strengthening of beauty. Mrs. 
Groom was born a romantic. She remains a romantic, 
but with this all-important distinction: that the char- 
acters in her poems are not merely picturesque figures on 
a tapestry, but creations of warm flesh and blood. 

Mrs. Groom’s first volume, “‘ The Ship of Destiny,” 
published in 1926 and now (only temporarily, we hope) 
out of print, was a collection of lyrics. The longest 
poem, “ The Ballade of the Lost Soul,” already gave 
promise of the narrative style in which she has since 
more fully found herself. Yet even her narrative verse 
has the singing note, while the short poems which serve 
as interludes in her later books show that, even if she 
had remained a lyrical poet alone, she would still have 
claims to distinction. Her themes are the undying 
themes of all truly vital literature, but she brings her 
own individual vision to the beauty of Nature and to 
the joys and sorrows—and, above all, to the central 
passion—of humanity. Her music is richly varied, but 
always spontaneous, simple and sincere, and the real 
pulse of life throbs through it. Very beautiful are such 
songs as “‘ My Lovely Dear,”’ with its tripping measures 
and exquisite tenderness ; and very poignant such ex- 
pressions of obviously profound spiritual experience as 
“ Haunted ” and “ The Grail ’’—two poems which have 
won the praise of Mr. Chesterton. But we quote ‘“‘ The 
Desired” as affording one of the best examples of the 
writer’s characteristic qualities : 

“Cool is the amber wine in the tall Venetian glasses, 

Luscious the ripe pomegranate, the grape with empurpled 

bloom : 

Sweet at the feast of love the lilt of distant voices, 

Tuned to the delicate lute that plucks at the heart of 

une. 

am are the long, slow glances aglow in the palpitant 

silence, 

Pregnant with promise of thoughts that die on the lips 

unspoken : 

The intimate touching of hands, and the carolling laugh- 

ter, swift ceasing, 

The fall of your silken robe and the maddening scent of 

your tresses, 

But beyond all, O Desiréd,.your arms, and the ultimate 

triumph, 

My passionate lips on your breast . . 

singing at twilight.” 


. and a lone bird 


We have mentioned Chaucer and Spenser. But in 
this poem, as throughout Mrs. Groom’s work, there is 
something also of Keats. The influence of these three 
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By RUTH E. FINLEY. 21/- 


It is the first adequate and definitive record of patchwork quilts in 
America, one of the loveliest and most decorative of Colonial folk 
arts. The book contains complete directions for making quilts, 
with roo diagrams. Over go illustrations. 


ABOUT ANTIQUES 
By ELLA SHANNON BOWLES. 15/- 


Mrs. Bowles’s richly informative book is not only an excellent guide 
for collectors of American antiques, but combines with its informa- 
tion delightful stories of personal experiences. 75 illustrations. 


INDIAN STORIES FROM THE 
PUEBLOS 


By FRANK G. APPLEGATE. 
WITTER BYNNER. 


These stories are an honest and un-revarnished telling of Indian Life 
by the Indian himself. Mr. Applegate has had the rare opportunity 
of living intimately with the tribes. The remarkably striking illus- 
trations in colour were all done by Indians. 


TRIPLE MURDER 


By CAROLYN WELLS. Author of ‘‘ The Tapestry 
Room Murder,” etc. 7/6 


A baffling mystery that calls for all the great Fleming Stone’s skill 
and knowledge of human psychology. 


THE PRODIGAL GIRL 


By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL. Author of 
Duskin,” ‘‘ Blue Ruin,”’ etc. 7/6 


Mrs. Hill tackles the problems of modern youth skilfully. She 
knows its perils and its temptations. 


AN INTERRUPTED NIGHT 


By MRS. ISABELLA M. ALDEN (“ Pansy’’). 
Author of ‘‘ Ester Ried,” ‘‘ Wise and Otherwise.” 

7/6 
This story tells of how a young girl comes up against one of life’s 
most terrible experiences and with the help of her new-found friend, 
Mrs. Dunlap, fights her way through a maze of trickery and deceit 
to a fuller understanding of life—and romance in all its beauty. 


BLACK FLOWER 


By JANE ABBOTT. Author of “ Harriet’s Choice,”’ 
etc. 5/- 


Mrs. Abbott’s new book for girls, which has been waited for eagerly, 
concerns an up-to-date girl who meets exciting and unexpected 
adventure. Coloured frontispiece and 3 black-and-white illustra- 
tions by J. C. Sax. 


SERGEANT GIGGLES 


By GEORGE MITCHELL. Author of ‘“ King 
Kuriosity.”’ 7/- 
In these stories of the kind, jolly Sergeant and his animal friends 
there is a humour and a charm that will catch every child’s fancy. 
The illustrations in colour and black-and-white by the Author are as 
gay and slyly humorous as the stories. 


CHILDREN OF THE BORDER 
By ELLA SHANNON BOWLES. 7/- 


A story of the pioneers who opened the forests and swamps of New 
Hampshire to the white man. 


THE PIRATE OF THE GULF 


By RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND. Author of 
“‘The Splendid Buccaneer,” etc. 7/- 


A story of the pirate Lafitte who terrorised the lower Mississippi 
and the Gulf during the War of 1812. 4 illustrations by LyLe Justis. 
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poets, thoroughly absorbed and distilled by Mrs. 
Groom’s own vision and skill into something individual 
and fresh, has produced in “ The Singing Sword ’’* and 
“Francois and Katherine,’’t two of the finest narrative 
poems of modern times. 

The background of both poems is medieval France. 
“The Singing Sword,” published last year in this 
country and more recently in an illustrated edition by 
Messrs. Harper in America, has Reims for its setting. 
Jean, a young sculptor, is in love with Alys, a beautiful 
model; but, being penniless, he hides his passion under 
a countenance as cold as the stone in which he works. 
The recommendations of an old witch, whom she con- 
sults, cause Alys to be alone one evening in the Cathedral, 
where she is threatened with assault by Louis the Red. 
Louis, chased by Jean and some of his friends, is caught 
and murdered. The drama then changes to the bed- 
chamber of Queen Blanche, between whom and Thi- 
bault, a lover, there are passionate scenes, accidentally 
witnessed by Alys in her capacity as serving-maid. 
Moved by the Queen’s sympathy, Alys unfolds her love 
for Jean. The Queen sends for the young sculptor, and 
two processions pass through Reims on the same day ; 
for, simultaneously with the funeral of Louis, Jean and 
Alys are married. 

The directors of the Scholartis Press were so much 
attracted by “ The Singing Sword’ that they invited 
Mrs. Groom to write a second narrative poem for them. 
The result is ‘“‘ Francois and Katherine,’’ which deals 
with the life and death of Villon, the great fifteenth 
century French poet. After prolonged study of his 
own “ testaments,’’ Mrs. Groom has given us a new, but 
possibly truer, reading of Villon’s character. She does 
not make light of his profligacy, but she refuses to paint 
him all black. He is represented as the victim of cir- 
cumstances rather than of innate depravity. He never 
had a chance in life. He lacked any known father, 
and he was born—a scene which Mrs. Groom renders 
very vividly—under strange and wild conditions. He 
endured bitter hardships at school, and then, in early 
manhood, he was disillusioned by Katherine de Vau- 
celles. It is commonly supposed that his passion for 
Katherine was unreciprocated, and that her disdain for 


* 5s. (Gay & Hancock.) + 7s. 6d. (Scholartis Press.) 


him set him upon the path of vice. Mrs. Groom’s view 
is that his passion was actually consummated, in 
romantic circumstances that provide the background for 
another of her best scenes, but that Katherine, to whom 
nevertheless Villon (in spirit if not in conduct) remained 
devoted to the end of his brief and tragic career, after- 
wards proved disloyal. Whatever historical validity it 
may have, Mrs. Groom’s portrait of Villon is intensely 
moving. The soliloquies which she puts into his mouth 
during the last two scenes—his appearance, after long 
imprisonment, at a tavern on a day when the King rides 
through the town, and his suicide in the Seine—subtly 
reflect his dual nature ; and, while convincing as the 
expression of one man’s temperament, they carry with 
them, like all true poetry, universal implications. Mrs. 
Groom draws from deep wells of human pity and human 
understanding. 

Quotation from long poems is always difficult. It is 
particularly so when the poet, like Mrs. Groom, wisely 
changes her metres to suit the different scenes. An 
extract from one of her slow, stately measures would 
convey no idea of the vivacity and humour which she 
manifests elsewhere. She is a born singer, with an 
unerring instinct for the right key and tone, and her 
music has the disciplined spontaneity that never lapses 
into facility. She is, again, a born story-teller. Her 
narratives move at a brisk pace, and bubble over with 
life and colour. The medizval background is picturesque, 
but thoroughly absorbed and sound; and while she 
elaborates with fine sensitiveness her major characters, 
her convases include many minor figures, sketched in 
with Chaucer-like objectivity. Above all, Mrs. Groom 
is the poet of passion. Her love scenes are exceptionally 
daring and intimate without being indelicate. It is 
only erotic distortion that is objectionable, and Mrs. 
Groom’s unblushing sincerity of utterance is as pure 
sunlight contrasted with the nastiness that poses as sex- 
illumination in much modern fiction. 

We have made large claims for Mrs. Laurence Groom. 
But they are claims that will be found to be justified by 
an actual reading of her poems. In Mrs. Groom the old 
spirit of romance, indestructibie as the passion of love 
itself, has found not a mere worshipper of tradition, but 
a new and vital interpreter. GILBERT THOMAS. 


MAJOR P. C. WREN AND HIS PASSION FOR ROMANCE. 


By Louis J. McQuiLianp. 


AJOR P. C. WREN, whose “ Beau Geste”’ had a 
phenomenal success, maintained in those other 
tales of the French Foreign Legion, ‘‘ Beau Sabreur ”’ 
and “ Beau Ideal,’’ had long before that dealt with the 
Legion in “ The Wages of Virtue” and “ Stepsons of 
France’ without exciting any great interest. What 
his public love are the Geste family, Michael, Digby and 
John. It,was only necessary for them to enlist in that 
most strenuous and desperate brigade of the damned to 
make the Spahis delectable. 
Before dealing with his latest novel, “ Soldiers of 
Misfortune,’’* it may be interesting to present BookKMAN 
readers with a study of a man who does resemble his 


* 7s. 6d. (John Murray.) 


work. Major Wren is tall, soldierly, handsome, with 
blue-grey eyes and a pleasing voice. In manner 
he is incisive, but always courteous. He has a 
fine sense of humour and is witty and quick at 
repartee. He inspires considerable devotion among 
his friends. 

He is a great reader. Of the Victorian writers he 
prefers Thackeray and Stevenson. ‘‘ The Wrecker ”’ 
is one of his favourite books. Among the moderns he 
prefers Conrad, Wells and Galsworthy. He smokes 
both a pipe and cigars. He has a collection of pipes 
which starts with the first one he ever smoked and 
includes quite a number bought at Oxford during his 
undergraduate days. 
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The Major is a Devonshire man, and relatives of his 
own and occupy—or did so until recently—Burroughs 
Court, the house which Charles Kingsley made the 
birthplace of Amyas Leigh in ‘‘ Westward Ho!” He is 
an Oxford man and has had the unusual experience of 
serving in three armies—the English, French and Indian 
—and soldiered in East Africa during the Great War. 
He was for some years a member of the Indian Educa- 
tional Service. He has travelled in all five continents 
and most countries of the world and has followed a 
very large and varied number of occupations for the 
sake of experience. 

Major Wren’s books hitherto have dealt entirely with 
life in India and in the French Foreign Legion, with the 
exception of one, “‘ Cupid in Africa,” which is based on 
experiences during the East African campaign. Future 
books will, like “ Soldiers of Misfortune,” comprehend 
other phases of life and action. Major Wren has 
planned books concerning the sea, adventures in Mexico, 
Egypt and South America. He will have two books 
appearing next year, in both of which the scene is laid 
in England. 

Major Wren recently received an astonishing letter 
and manuscript from a girl who served in the French 
Foreign Legion during the Riff campaign. She had 
been at the Front ambulance-driving during the Great 
War, and by the death of her father and her two 
brothers, lost the last of her near relatives. Being at 
the brink of desperation, and inured to active 
service, she contrived to get into the Legion. She 
wants the Major to rewrite and edit her amazing 
story. I think it probable he will do this when he 
has interviewed the young woman, who is at present 
in France, and has thoroughly satisfied himself of the 
genuineness of her account of herself. Anyhow, it is a 
great story and the Major vouches that the local colour 
and military detail are flawless. 

Inside the jacket of ‘‘ Soldiers of Misfortune” is the 
warning that it is not a Legion or an Indian book. The 
Major, however, gets back to the Legion in his last fifty 
pages. The rest of a full-sized novel treats of the battles 
of life of Otho Mandeville-Belléme, ‘‘‘ who loved 
chivalry, truth and honour, freedom and courtesy,’ 
but was headstrong, stubborn, romantical and most 
unwise.” 

The old philosophy of the Geste family that courageous 
actions are better than words is conveyed by the author 
in a passage from Turgenev: “ All things shall pass 
away; everything shall vanish—the highest rank, 
power, all-embracing genius ; everything shall crumble 
to dust, but brave deeds shall not vanish as smoke.” 

Here is a romance partly in humorous vein and even 
cheerful in its tragedy. One judges that the author was 
feeling very happy in the writing. It is the saga of a 
fairy prince who dwells in a hovel; it is the epic of a 
warrior who fights with gloves on. The Eastern pro- 
logue is very mysterious, and has little to do with the 
main story. Even the early chapters which tell us how 
Josephus Mummery of His Majesty’s ship Terrific, 
Heavy-weight Champion of the Navy, pined to meet 
Matty Maykins who called himself Heavy-weight 
Champion of the East, and of how he did encounter a 
Maykins who was reluctant for the encounter—not the 
real Maykins this—do not quite get us into the tale of 
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In this biography John Henry Newman is portrayed 
not only as a great religious leader and a master of 
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By BEATRICE CURTIS BROWN. 


ros. 6d. net 
For two centuries we have dismissed Queen Anne as 
“Dull,” ‘‘ Good,’’ and ‘ Dead.” Yet this ‘dull, 
good ’’ woman grew up among the gay spirits of the 
Restoration Court (falling in love with one of its 
gallants), betrayed her father, and plotted against her 
sister. 

John Drinkwater in the Daily Telegraph: ‘‘ A charm- 
ingly contrived character study.” 

Robert Lynd in the Daily News: ‘‘A remarkably 
interesting book.’’ 


CAPTAIN COOK 


By MAURICE THIERY. Illustrated. 


15s. net 
A vivid study of the great circumnavigator by a young 
French writer whose work is compared with that of 
André Maurois. The author describes with a delightful 
irony the encounters between the English sailors and 
the “noble savages’’ (who robbed them right and 
left!), and he does full justice to the heroic courage of 
Captain Cook. (Publication, October 8th.) 
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Otho Belléme, though the said Joe Mummery did fondly 
love Otho’s mother. 

That good creature was not an aristocrat. Mary 
Hawkins, a pretty domestic servant, was so upset by 
Mummery’s boxing that she married her master, the 
dipsomaniac, Sir Otho Mandeville-Belléme, who was 
infinitely less noble than his name and the family motto. 
Poor Mary little dreamed that the mésalliance was to 
produce one of the best boxers England had ever known 
—a heavy-weight too ! 

Sir Otho died of alcohol, leaving no visible effects, 
and Mary and the boy had to seek refuge in the house of 
Uncle Bill Briggs and Aunt Aggie, and their rather 
awful offspring, Bert and Liz. Young Otho, however, 
got to like another dweller in the small rooms, Grand- 
papa Hawkins, a profane old sailor, who was supposed 
to have been a pirate. 

From Yelver Castle to a plumber’s shop was a sicken- 
ing change for Otho, but with the adaptability of youth 
he got used to it, not unhappily, and also to the name of 
plain Blame. He begins to feel life as a fine thing when 
Joe Mummery discovers he is a born boxer and gives 
him thoroughly gruelling lessons in that noble art. Joe 
is so much taken with the boy that he contrives to send 
him to Oxford in order that he may become a scholar 
while carrying on his boxing. Unfortunately for Otho 
and his backer the boy has a very big strain of rather 
foolish magnanimity in his character which forbids him 
to knock out his chief University opponent, young John 
Maykins, in presence of John’s adorable sister, Margaret, 
whom Otho worships. Old Joe believes he has sold the 


match and insults Otho so brutally that he has no choice 
but to leave Oxford. 

In another bout of self-sacrifice, derived from the 
family motto on his father’s side, ‘‘ I Saye and I Doe,” 
Otho takes full responsibility for a little slut of a servant 
who has got herself into such a predicament that her 
own solution is suicide. Otho’s mother promptly re- 
pudiates the sly Victoria Bates, and all his friends share 
her views. The only sensible thing about Otho in this 
connection is that he will not even consider the question 
of marrying the girl. 

Very much at his wit’s end the young man takes to 
booth-boxing under Pug Pounder, who soon finds that 
he has in his new assistant the prospective heavy-weight 
champion of England. This is confirmed by his beating 
the existing champion, Teddy Baldon, in an entirely 
unofficial match. Otho has sworn he will convince his 
former friend and backer, Joe Mummery, that he has 
championship stuff in him and is not “ yellow.” He 
beats Mummery to the ropes. 

These triumphs are as dust and ashes, for Otho’s 
mother dies, and beautiful Margaret, thinking that her 
fairy prince has taken up with a trull, marries Jules 
Maligni (whose infancy is referred to in the prologue). 
It is at this stage of misery that Sir Otho Mandeville- 


Belléme joins the Foreign Legion, and with him Joe 


Mummery and two other boxing acolytes. The descrip- 
tion of Sir Otho’s magnificent battle against M’Bongu, 
the Senegalese soldier-boxer, is one of the most thrilling 
descriptions of a fight to a desperate finish that has 
ever been penned. 


MARRYAT’S NOVELS.* 


The appearance of a new collected edition of the works 
of Frederick Marryat is a reminder of how much critical 
and general opinion concerning this author has changed 
in the course of half a century. His contemporaries and 
their children regarded him as a great writer, and they very 
wisely preserved those fine first editions of Marryat, now 
again particularly desirable for the illustrations by R.W. Buss 
and other artists. By 1880 Marryat, together with Ains- 
worth, had been relegated to the category of ‘‘ Books for 
Boys "’ ; but now he has been restored to his rightful place as 
the greatest novelist still of life in the Navy, despite the fact 
that all the conditions of ships and service afloat have 
entirely changed. For it is fully recognised that Marryat 
is a story-teller of the first rank—quite apart from his 
limitations as a stylist and concocter of plots—and a first- 
rate teller of tales has an appeal to all ages of man, from 
the nursery, through the schoolroom and bachelor den, to 
the arm-chair by the fire of the slippered pantaloon, who 
in the dashing romances and exciting adventures of Marryat 
can recover the emotions of his long-lost youth. 

Therefore this new edition in handy form deserves 
welcome, though the type might have been larger for the 
sake of the afore-mentioned pantaloons. The volumes are 
said to be edited by Mr. R. Brimley Johnson, whose 
editorial duties however seem to be confined to brief 
prefatory notes to each volume, and a longer general 
introduction in the first volume. This last might just 
as well have been omitted, for Mr. Johnson has been 
content to base his account of the novelist’s career on the 
unsatisfactory and often inaccurate ‘‘ Life and Letters of 
Captain Marryat,’’ by Florence Marryat, whom he terms 
“our only authority.’’ He is thus obviously unaware of 
the later researches of Marryat authorities, particularly 
those of the late Cecil Davis, who was the first to discover 


* “ The Novels of Captain Marryat.’’ The first four volumes, 
each illustrated with 3 plates. 3s. 6d. each. (Dent.) 


that Marryat was not born, as generally stated, in West- 
minster, but in Catherine Court (near the Tower of London), 
in the parish of All Hallows Barking: an appropriate 
spot, for though Marryat was not born in a Thames lighter 
like his favourite hero, Jacob Faithful, he entered the 
world very near the Thames, in the midst of the wharves 
and warehouses and all the nautical life of the Port of 
London. And his next home was in New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars, still near the great river. 

Further, Mr. Johnson perpetrates an appalling bio- 
graphical error later when he states that Marryat lived 
at Sussex House, ‘“‘ Hampstead,’’ for as a matter of fact 
Sussex House was in Hammersmith *; but no doubt I 
am too exigeant and, after all, to get the first three letters 
of a name quite correctly is a feat in these days of the 
new impressionist and imaginative biography, so brilliant 
and disdainful of facts. 

Mr. Johnson is far better in his appreciation of Marryat 
as a writer, and he says some good and true things in his 
praise. The first four volumes of this edition comprise 
the classics, ‘‘ Peter Simple’’ and ‘“‘ Jacob Faithful ”’ ; 
““Newton Forster, or the Merchant Service’’; and 
“Frank Mildmay, or the Naval Officer ’’ (1829), which was 
Marryat’s first novel, written a hundred years ago. This, 
too, was the most autobiographical of all his works, for 
he stated therein his actual experiences at sea, though in 
later explanations he disclaimed the vices of the rather 
unpleasant hero. ‘‘ Jacob Faithful ’’ remains perhaps the 
author’s most charming story. It is not one of his most 
characteristic tales of life at sea, but is in the main con- 
cerned with the river Thames in its London and near 
suburban aspects, and as such claims a place with ‘‘ Our 
Mutual Friend ’’ in any bibliography of the capital’s river 
when it flows into fiction. 

S. M. 

* Sussex House, of which a view can be found in THE Book- 
MAN for August, 1922, was situated in ‘“‘ Fulham Fields,’”’ to the 
east of the present Fulham Palace Road, Hammersmith. 
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P. C. WREN 


SOLDIERS 


OF MISFORTUNE 


P. C. WREN’S NEW NOVEL FOR 1929 


TREVOR C. WIGNALL in The Daily Express: ‘I still 
think that until now the best two novels on boxing and 
boxers were ‘Cashel Byron’s Profession’ and ‘ Rodney 
Stone,’ but I am equally certain that Major Wren’s book 
deserves to be graded with both. As a description of a 
terrific contest this is the finest I have ever read.” 


Sunday Referee: ‘‘ The whole book is a vivid adventurous 
experience packed with hammer-and-tongs action.” 

Sunday Times : ‘‘ Extremely well done, and there is plenty 
of excitement. . . . Mr. Wren’s superbly quixotic hero.”’ 
Daily News: “ Has all the qualities that are by now ex- 
pected from this author—-vividness, pace, humour and 
terrific incident.” 7s. 6d. net 


FOREIGN LEGION STORIES 


BEAU GESTE 


Daily Telegraph : ‘‘ A story of rare quality from every point 
of view. It stirs the blood, holds fast the interest, and 
kindles the imagination.” 3s. 6d. net and 2s, net. 
Illustrated Edition by HELEN McKie, 7s, 6d. net. 
Limited Illustrated Edition de Luxe, 2is, net 


BEAU SABREUR 


Daily Chronicle : ‘‘ ‘Beau Sabreur,’ by reason of its vitality, 
its excitement, its humour and its thrills, is as good as 
‘ Beau Geste.’ ”’ 3s. 6d, net and 2s. net 


BEAU IDEAL 


Spectator: ‘‘ The adventures are amazing and unflagging, 
and the final reunion is a triumph of surprise.” 

Daily Mail: ‘‘ Another ‘ Beau Geste.’ A fine story full 
of humour and strategical resource.” 3s. 6d. net 


THE WAGES OF VIRTUE 


Manchester Guardian: ‘‘This really notable novel is 

exceptionally good reading.” 

Ripon Gazette: ‘‘ This is the true stuff of romance.” 
3s. 6d. net; 2s. net 


STEPSONS OF FRANCE 


Bystander : ‘‘ The stories themselves are extraordinarily 
thrilling—sometimes uncomfortably thrilling.” 
3s. 6d. net; 2s, net 


GOOD GESTES 


Spectator: ‘‘Clean, breezy romance, enlivened by the 
broadest of humour, again characterises Mr. Wren’s work, 
and admirers of ‘ Beau Geste,’ and of the French Foreign 
Legion, will revel in this further record.”’ 17s. 6d. net 


INDIAN STORIES 


Nottingham Journal: ‘‘ These richly-coloured and powerfully-written tales will merit a place on 
the bookshelf beside their more familiar brethren.” First Cheap Editions. 3s. 6d. net each. 


SNAKE AND THE SWORD 


Glasgow Herald: ‘‘ A story often tragic in its incident but 
powerful in holding the reader’s interest.”’ 


DEW AND MILDEW 


The Times : ‘“‘ The book has immense snap, vivacity and 
resource.” 


FATHER GREGORY 


Edinburgh Evening News: ‘‘In the matter of character 
studies it would be difficult to surpass.” 


DRIFTWOOD SPARS 


Inverness Courier: ‘‘ A thrilling tale full of colour and 
adventure.” 


THE YOUNG STAGERS 


Being further Faites and Gestes of the Junior Curlton Club of Karabad, India, this delightful book is 
quite different from the adventurous fiction in which P. C. Wren has made his name. It is a book of 
smiles with much maiveté and not a little profound sense. New and Enlarged Edition. 3s. 6d. net 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, LONDON, W.1 
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Books of the Month. 
From August I5th to September I5th. 


(Books reviewed in this Number are not included in list.) 


Although Mr. Rowland Johns has numerous dog books 
to his credit, he always has something fresh and entertain- 
ing to tell about our canine friends. His latest collection 
of stories, ALL SORTS OF DOGS (6s.; Methuen), are 
related by members of a club to settle an argument as to 
whether the pedigree or the cross-bred is the more 
intelligent. Stories, amusing and pathetic, are brought 
forth in evidence, and all dog-lovers will appreciate the 
efforts of the Dog Night Club to sift a very vexed 
question. Seeing with what happy 
results the discussion ended, they may 
be tempted to start a Dog Night Club 
of theirown! This is one of the best 
dog books the author has given us, and 
contains many fine photographs of dogs 
by way of illustration. 


Few writers of mystery stories have 
such a light touch as Mrs. Philip 
Champion de Crespigny. She is a 
master of dialogue and keeps us amused 
with the lively conversation of her 
characters even while we are getting 
more and more engrossed with the 
mystery that surrounds them. In 
THE RIDDLE OF THE EMERALDS 
(7s. 6d.; Cassells) Diana Goodlake 
and her husband—a most delightful 
couple—become involved in the sensa- 
tional death of an elderly cousin, Bertram, who has written 
to them from Rio de Janeiro a letter something like a cross- 
word puzzle, in which reference is made to some fine emeralds 
he hasacquired. But he adds, ‘‘ Unfortunately my secretary 
knows all about them.’’ Then, as a postscript, ‘‘ Look at 
the back of the old wall; the sun makes a pattern on the 
grass.’’ This is the only clue they have to work upon when 
Bertram is discovered murdered at his English country 
house. Needless to say, the author gives us a good run 
for our money, and has an ingenious solution up her sleeve 
with which to astound us at the end. 


An unusually charming county family, as seen principally 
through the eyes of its dependents, is glowingly depicted 
in THE MOST CHARMING FAMILY by Katharine Tynan 
(7s. 6d.; Ward, Lock). First by the aunt and later by 
Ursula, her niece, both in the capacity of secretary, ‘‘ the 
Family ’’ were literally worshipped, though the pride 
which obsessed them is faithfully allowed to tinge many 
of their undoubted good qualities. ‘‘ The Family ”’ 
certainly dominates the book but, delicately hidden behind 
their somewhat overwhelming dominance, lies the Bunga- 
low, Ursula’s home, where a delightful little fairy story 
is daily being converted into reality. We must confess 
we have felt more drawn to faithful old Ellen and her 
ministry of love, than by all the charms of Lady 
Wilborough and her family, captivating though they are. 


THE PRESSURE GAUGE MURDER, by F. W. B. von 
Linsingen (3s. 6d.; Methuen), is a welcome addition to 
the excellent series of Methuen Clue Stories, which has 
obviously been written by someone well acquainted with 
the Johannesburg police system and the methods adopted 
by the C.I.D. in the peculiarly difficult district of the 
diamond diggings. Inspector Vaughan is sent to in- 
vestigate the murder of a diamond buyer who is found in 
a private car with his throat cut from ear toear. Vaughan 
is a very human detective, and his relations with his 
superior and inferior officers are excellently suggested, as 


Mr. Walter D. Edmonds, 
Author of “Rome Haul” (Sampson Low). 


also are the numerous problems, big and little, that have 
to be surmounted before the actual murderer is run to 
earth. As regards the motor-tyre pressure gauge which 
gives its name to the murder, the reader must go to the 
book to discover its tremendous significance, 


The contrast between the present and the last generation 
is shown in A GIRL OF THESE DAYS, by Roy Vickers 
(7s. 6d.; Herbert Jenkins), in the characters of Lesley 
Carvel and her mother; both have a charm that is dis- 
tinctly of their own generation, and if Lesley is harder, 
she has for compensation more independence and a defiant 
courage. Adela Carvel is about to make a second marriage, 
of which her daughter fully approves, when Lesley discovers 
that her father is not dead, as they supposed, but is the 
head of a notorious night club. Her efforts to keep this 
truth from her mother, that her romance may not be 
shattered, leads her into desperate adventures and cruel 
misunderstandings. Mr. Vickers may be depended upon 
to tell a story full of vigour and 
sensation, and his latest book is 
notable for its dramatic situations and 
freshness of theme. 


“In a flowery town on the edge of a 
Southern Sea there lived a lovely lady. 
Her name was Marigold.’’ So Mrs. 
Jean Devanny begins RIVEN (7s. 6d: 
Duckworth), a most carefully written 
novel. For more than three hundred 
pages we are beguiled with the feelings 
of the lovely lady and her relations 
with Justus, her husband, with her 
daughters Lilith and Fay, her only son, 
Hadrian, and her old friend Alicia, 
who lives next door with a son, 
Charles. When Justine—the sister 
of Justus and a lady with a past 
—arrives on the scene complications 
arise with Charles, for the young man has definite views 
about women and marriage. Hadrian, a painter and 
gifted, migrates to England ; he is last heard of in Chelsea. 
Lilith, the good girl of the family, and Fay, modern and 
up-to-date, stopping at nothing, go their own ways. So 
does Justus. At the very end Marigold decides that she 
too must go her own way in quest of her son. Great 
pains have been taken over all the characters depicted. 


THE PAVED PATH of Miss Phyllis Hambledon’s 
novel (7s. 6d.; Sampson Low) was that which led up to 
Dr. Simon Devenham’s surgery in Lowmarket High 
Street. Fleeing from the meshes of a tangled romance 
and his monotonous work among bacilli in Newchester, 
he had set up house there, only to be soon further caught 
in the web of ‘‘a sort of veld telegraph system.’’ Three 
women and their reactions upon Simon are the main theme 
of the book, but these are deftly embroidered with the 
gossip and complexities of village life and the farcical 
activities of his energetic housekeeper. Miss Hambledon 
has a dexterous way of blending delightfully humorous 
little touches with the more steady development of the 
plot. It is for the reader to discover how Simon emerges 
from the contest. 


If EVERGREEN, by Mary Morison Webster (7s. 6d. ; 
Besant), is a first novel, as one assumes it is, it is a novel of 
remarkable achievement. Mr. Malkin, aged thirty-nine, 
a schoolmaster who has lived in a groove for twenty years, 
and is a man of strange moods and strangely limited experi- 
ence, is drawn with a delicate touch and subtle under- 
standing. ‘‘ The peculiar property of evergreens, that of 
being at the same time the dullest and yet the perennially 
brightest of trees, belonged to him... .” Into his life 
comes Penelope Sloane, young, fresh, modern, and _ his 
reactions to her vivacity are cleverly described, the end of 
their romance being as surprising as it is consistent. The 
book is competently written from start to finish; a true 
and masterly study. 
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ART 


Ernest Benn.—A History of British and American 
Etching. James Laver. 3 guineas. 

Stup10.—Famous Water-Colour Painters: Thomas Row- 
landson. 5s.—Peasant Art in Rumania. George 
Oprescu. 7s. 6d. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 


ALLEN & Unwin.—The Process of Literature. Agnes 
Mure Mackenzie, M.A., D.Litt. ros. 

DuckwortH.—These Sad Ruins. Sacheverall Sitwell. 
8s. 6d. 

METHUEN.—The Blameless Sport. Wilfred Walter Morris. 
Os. 

OxFrorD UNIVERSITY Press.—Shakespeare’s Significances. 
Edmund Blunden. ts. 6d. 


FICTION 
(Price 7s. 6d. each, except where otherwise indicated.) 


ALLEN & Unwin.—The Golden Rose. Mary Heath-Stubbs. 
5s.—Strabane of the Mulberry Hills. William Hay. 

Bresant.—Evergreen. Mary Morison Webster. 

Ernest BeNnN.—The Medbury Fort Murder. George 
Limnelius.—The White Witch of Rosehall. H. G. de 
Lisser.—Dudley and Gilderoy. Algernon Blackwood. 
8s. 6d. 

THORNTON ButTTERWORTH.—Cuckoo Oats. Lady Benson. 

Biackwoop.—Not Without Dust and Heat. Weston 
Martyr. 

GEOFFREY BLEs.—The Oxford Murders. Adam Broome. 

BopLey Heap.—Ancestor Jorico. William J. Locke. 

BrENTANOS.—Diana of the Woods. L. C. Douthwaite. 

JonaTHAN CapeE.—The Buried Stream. Lilian Bowes- 
Lyon. 

CassELLS.—The Perfect Friend. Collinson Owen.— 
Millennium. Temple Thurston.—Whatever Gods May 
Be. André Maurois.—The Emperor of America. Sax 
Rohmer. 

CHAPMAN & Ha.ti.—The Wise Child. L. E. Gielgud.— 
Petruchio. G. B. Stern. 

Cuatro & Winpus.—A High Wind in Jamaica. Richard 
Hughes.—Death of a Hero. Richard Aldington. 
8s. 6d. 

Playful Double. Frank Romer.—The 
Studio Murder Mystery. A.C. and Carmen Edington. 
—The Vase Mystery. Vernon Loder.—First and Last. 
Victor L. Whitechurch.—Wings of Mystery. William 
Gavine. 

DuckwortH.—Molinoff. Maurice Bedel. 

Joun HamiLton.—Angel Child. Grace Perkins. 

Harrap.—Short Stories. Ernest Bramah.—Irvin S. Cobb. 
2s. 6d. each. 

HEINEMANN.—Danger Follows. C. Fraser-Simson.—Beau- 
vallet. Georgette Heyer.—Joe Jenkins, Detective. 
Paul Rosenhayn.—The Rebels. Alfred Neumann. 
8s. 6d.—Freckles Comes Home. Jeannette Stratton- 
Porter.—Black Roses. Francis Brett Young. 

Hopper & SrouGHTON.—The Fish Hawk. Edison Mar- 

shall.—Golden Harvest. H. Haverstock Hill.—Pedro 

the Magnificent. Charles Alden Seltzer.—Lovers. 

Ruby M. Ayres. 3s.6d.—Rapidan. Jackson Gregory. 

—Rodeo. B. M. Bower.—By Soochow Waters. 

Louise Jordan Miln.—Gold Bullets. Charles G. 

Booth.—Cousin Beryl. J. C. Snaith.—Artist. Dion 

Clayton Calthrop. 

Hutcuinson.—The Splash of a Wave. Simon Dare.—Find 
the Lady. Douglas Walshe.—The Man in the Pig 
Mask. C. Thurley Stoneham.—Son of the Gods. Rex 
Beach.—The Men of Moon Mountain. Katharine 
Newlin Burt.—Gather the Stars. Diana Patrick. 

Jarrotps.—Connie Morgan, Prospector. James B. 
Hendryx.—Celestial Seraglio. Olive Moore.—Synco- 
pated Love. W. J. Makim.—Cloud By Day. Pauline 
Stiles.—A Million Pounds Reward. Frederick Lady. 
—The Thumb Mark. Warren Hill.—The Path of the 
Prudent. J. S. Fletcher. 


BESANT & Co., LTD. 


THE KEYSTONE OF FASCISM 

by C. M. CRESSWELL [October 15th 
The author, backed by an unique knowledge of the 
history of Italy and the psychology of her people, 
clearly demonstrates the vital necessity of Fascism to 
weld the different Italian peoples into one nation. The 
glowing enthusiasm with which the author writes 
makes the book wonderfully interesting. Demy 8vo 


12s. 6d. net 
LETTERS FROM ITALY 
by KAREL CAPEK 


Author of ‘Letters from England,” ‘‘ The Insect 
Play,” “ R.U.R.,” etc. Translated from the Czech 
by Francis P. MARCHANT, with 6 pen drawings by 
R. H. Penton. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 


EXCURSIONS IN COMEDY 
by HAROLD SIMPSON (October 24th 
With a Foreword by MARIE TEMPEST. F’cap 8vo 


3s. 6d. net 
EVERGREEN 
by MARY MORISON WEBSTER 
““T doubt, indeed, whether a more human character 
has appeared in English fiction for a long time—one of 
more earnest sincerity, of more splendid limitations, or 
of finer living temper.” 
EDWARD CRICHMAY in the Sunday Referee 


STORM STAR ty LAWRENCE WILDING 
Round the bewildering adventures that befell Julia 
Norris in fragrant, sun-bathed Hawaii the author has 
woven a deft and enthralling story. Crown 8vo 

7s. 6d. net 


21, Orange Street, London, W.C.2 


RICHARD KING’S 


New ‘ Silent Friends’ Volume 


AT THE CLOSE 
OF 


A volume of intimate causeries dealing with a variety 
of subjects—the kind of subjects which two old friends 
will discuss between themselves as they sit alone to- 
gether in the twilight and have become more than a 
little weary of the smalltalk of the Everyday. Each 
subject merges into the next as inevitably as it does in 
all quiet discussions and confidences, dealing with men 
and women, with life, love and the world in general ; 
with our own hopes, our own disappointments, our 
own personal problems, our own Faith in What Is, our 
own belief in What is to Come After. 


Other books by Richard King: ‘‘ Folded 
Hands,” “‘ The Return Journey,” One 
Quiet Evening,” “* New Silent Friends.” 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 
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HERBERT JENKINS.—The Riddle of the Rose. W. B. M. 
Ferguson.—He and Ski. Dawson Gratrix.—The 
Terror of the Air. William Le Queux.—Send Him To 
Sea. Snowden Hickman.—Mrs. May’s Latest. Thomas 
Le Breton. 3s. 6d.—A Wife or Two. C. B. Poultney. 
—Doctor Dick. W. Riley.—The Lonely House. 
Arthur Gask. 

Kwnopr.—Interlude. Frank Theiss. 

WERNER LavrieE.—tThe Millennium. Upton Sinclair. 

LonGmans.—Barron Ixell: Crime Breaker. Oscar Schis- 
gall.—Sacrifice. wen Johnson. 

Joun Lonc.—The Flameless Fire. Monte Holcroft.—The 
Flaw. John Abbyforde——Gay Courage. Emilie 
Loring. 

Sampson Low.—The Pattern of Chance. Gordon Gardiner. 

MeETHUEN.—The Island Wreck. Charles Nordhoff. 5s.— 
Caroline Ormsby’s Crime. Herbert Adams. 3s. 6d. 
—The Fighting Six. Margaret Leveson-Gower.—The 


Brackenridge Enigma. Laurence Geoghegan. 3s. 6d. 
—Betrayal. A. E. and H.C. Walter. 
Nasu & Grayson.—The Waiting Game. L. G. Oswald.— 


A Man’s Life. Arthur H. Adams.—After Stormy 
Seas. M. Robertson. 

STANLEY PavuLr..—Silver and Gold. Cecil Adair. 

Aston Rivers.—These Sinners. Mrs. Norman Lee. 

ScHOLARTIS.—Honour Lost, All Lost. E. V. de Fontmell. 

SECKER.—Schlump. Anonymous. 

SELWyn & BLount.—Destination, Unknown. A. Sidney.— 
White Man’s Stride. L. Patrick Greene.—Spider 
Island. Sean M’Guire. 

SIMPKIN MARSHALL.—A Duel of Wits. F. M. Harrison. 

SKEFFINGTON.—Red Ivory. Walton Hall Smith.—The 
Hand of Horror. Owen Fox Jerome.—The Poison 
Eye. Madeleine Buchanan. 

STOCKWELL.—Shakespeare’s Own 
Audry. 

Warp, Lockx.—Renewal. L. G. Moberly.—The Most 
Charming Family. Katharine Tynan.—The Craven 
Mystery. Paul Trent.—Between the Tides. Jesse 
Templeton. 

WELLS GARDNER.—The Man with the Big Head. Mason 
Scrope.—A Camouflage Revolution. Herbert McKay. 


Romance. Adrian 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND TRANSLATIONS 
(Non-Fiction) 
PETER Davirs.—The Patriot. Alfred Neumann. 3s. 6d. 
Dent.—Greek Medicine. Arthur J. Brock, M.D. 5s. 
Putnams.—How We Tried to Save the Tsaritsa. S. V. 
Markov. 15s. 
UNIVERSITY OF WusconsIN.—Goethe’s Lyric Poems in 
English Translation after 1860. Stella M. Hinz. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


ALLEN & Unwin.—Travels and Reflections. Rt. Hon. 
Noel Buxton, M.P. 10s.—England in the Nineteenth 
Century. A. F. Fremantle. 16s.—F. B. Meyer. A. 
Chester Mann. 3s. 6d. 

BLAcKwoop.—The Company of Cain. Al. Carthill. 15s. 

BRENTANOS.—Modern Spanish Literature. L. A. Warren. 
2 vols. 30s. 

THORNTON BUTTERWORTH.—Andromeda in Wimpole Street. 
Dormer Creston. 10s. 6d. 

CassELLs.—Attila. Marcel Brion. 12s. 6d. 

JONATHAN CapE.—Treason and Tragedy. George Adam. 
Ios. 6d. 

CHAPMAN & HaLi.—The Life of George Meredith. Robert 
Esmonde Sencourt. 16s. 
ConsTaBLE.—The White Mutiny. 

K.C.S.I, 12s. 6d. 

PETER DaviEs.—My Seventy-five. Paul Lintier. 7s. 6d. 
Joun Hami_ton.—Civilisation in Transition. H. C. 
Thomas and W. A. Hamm. 5s. 
GERALD Howe.—Christina of Sweden. 
3s. 6d.—La Duchesse du Maine. 

3s. 6d. 

Hutcuinson.—The Dunkelgraf Mystery. 
and Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond. 21s. 


Sir Alexander Cardew, 


Ada Harrison. 
Francis Birrell. 


O. V. Maeckel 


JarRo_ps.—Cagliostro. Frank King. 18s. 

WERNER LavuriE.—British Women in the Twentieth 
Century. Elsie M. Lang. 16s. 

Joun Murray.—Our African Winter. A. Conan Doyle. 
7s. Od. 

Oxrorp UNIVERSITY PREss.—Up To Now. 
7s. 6d. 

Putnams.—Bob North with Dog Team and _ Indians. 
Robert Carver North. 6s. 

S.P.C.K.—Ramon Lull. E. Allison Peers. 18s. 

STRATFORD Company (Boston).—A Man for a’ That. 


Martin Shaw. 


Charles J. Finger. $3.00. 
JUVENILE 
Mowsray.—Now For The Story. C. A. Ault. 3s. 6d. 
Cecit PatMER. A Child’s Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Arranged by Patrick Braybrooke. 7s. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
ERENsTt BENN.—One of Ten. By Number Nine. Ios. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss.—The Universe Around Us. 
Sir James Jeans. 12s. 6d. 

JARROLDS.—His Majesty’s Guests. ‘‘ Warden.” Ios. 6d. 

Lisrary Association (London).—Reference Books, 1929. 


John Minto. 
PICKERING & INGLIs.—The Keswick Convention, 1929, 
Report. 2s. 6d. and 4s. 


RaITHBY, LAWRENCE (Leicester).—Modern Bookbinding. 
Alex. J. Vaughan. 12s. 6d. 

RimerR.—The Science of Seership. Geoffrey 
7s. Od. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PreEss.—The English Novel in 
France, 1830-1870. M.G. Devonshire, M.A. Ios. 6d. 
—Properties of Food. W. M. Clifford, M.Sc., and 
V. H. Mottram, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Hodson. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


INGPEN & GRANT.—Indictment. Charles Stonehill. Is. 


POETRY 
Puitip ALLAN.—The Springing Well. Margaret Cropper. 
2s. 6d. 
ALLEN & Unwin.—God’s Trombones. James Weldon 
Johnson. 3s. 6d. 


BLackwoop,.—Selected Verse. R. C. Lehmann. 58. 

CoNSTABLE.—Somewhere in England. Edric G. Roberts. 
14s. 

GoLLancz.—For Daws To Peck At. Monk Gibbon. 6s. 

Martin Hopkinson.—Meditations of a Cotton Spinner. 
T. B. Lewis. 6s. 

OFFICE OF ‘‘ THE JONGLEUR ”’ (Bradford).—Harvest. 
Wintle. 2s. 

PEVEREL Socrety (Dartmouth).—The Peverel Book of 
Verse. Selected and arranged by Flora Thompson. 


Irene 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


CassELLSs.—The Christianity of To-Morrow. 
Masterman, D.D. 7s. 6d. 

PICKERING & INGLIS.—The Sinless Saviour. J.B. Watson. 
2s. 6d.—Great Truths Simply Stated. ‘George Good- 
man. 2s. 6d.—Handfuls On Purpose. James Smith. 
Vol. X. 4s. 


J. H. B. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


JoNATHAN CapE.—Selected Poems of Francis Thompson. 
Ss. 

Library. 8 vols. 2s. 
Book of Urizen. William Blake. 21s. 

Ronald Firbank. 
3s. 6d. each. 

HEINEMANN.—The Fortunes of Richard Mahoney. Henry 
Handel Richardson. 7s. 6d. 

Joun Lane.—The Unrisen Dawn, 


each.—The 


Anatole France. 


2s.6d. 
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PROFITS AND THE PEN 


By HUGH TUITE 
Author of ‘‘The Secret of the Blue Vase,” etc. etc. 


A volume of helpful advice, practical inform- 

ation and stimulating exercises, on how to 

write stories and articles that sell. Highly 

commended by Michael Joseph, Ian Hay, Sir 

Geo. Sutton (formerly Chairman, Amalgamated 
a Press, Ltd.), etc. a 


From all Booksellers, 3/6 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
Kern House, 36-38, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


WANTED RARE BOOKS 


Owners desiring to sell privately should communicate with 


Mr. Frank Hollings 


who has a large clientele of Colonial, European and American purchasers 
waiting for first editions of : 

Kiyestey, “ Westward Ho!” 3 vols., 1855. Reape, “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
8 vols,,1856. Reape, Cloister and the Hearth,” 4 vols., 1861 Euror, “* Adam 
Bede” 3 vols., 1859. Cottixs, “Woman in White,” 3 vols., 1860. CoLLtins, 
“Moonstone,” 3 vols., 1868. Trotiore, “ Framley Parsonage,” 3 Vols., 1861. 
Merepitn, “ Harry Richmond,” 3 vols, 1871. 

Generous prices paid for copies in clean, sound condition, and in the 
original binding. Catalogue of Wanted Books sent post free on request. 
FRANK HOLLINGS BOOKH SHOP 
7, Great Turnstile, London, W.C.2 
Established 1890. Phone: Holborn 8104 


G. K. Chesterton’s 


highly original monograph on 


R. L. STEVENSON 


ALEC WAUGH in The Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ There 
is no getting away from Mr. Chesterton ; like the 
poet’s Ancient Mariner, he holds you with his 
glittering eye, and fascinates you into attention 
... this highly original and glowing monograph 
on Stevenson.” 


Daily Mail‘ A fine piece of work... his 
estimate of the novelist is a sane and wise one.”’ 


Sunday Times.—‘‘ The ingenuity of Mr. Chesterton 
was never better;displayed than it is in the little 
volume he has now devoted to Stevenson.” 


Observer.—‘‘ Mr. Chesterton is more than equal 
to the test imposed on him by Stevenson. He 
finds new aspects of his author’s character and 
genius and gives us interpretations of them as 
true as they are vivid.” 


Now published in 
Hodder and Stoughton’s 
**The People’s Library.”’ 


2/6 net 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON 


That book you want! 


NEW, SECOND-HAND, OUT-OF-PRINT OR RARE 
Foyles can supply it 


Any book announced in THE BooOKMAN supplied on 
day of publication. Foyles can supply any other 
book on any conceivable subject, including books now 
out of print. If unable to call and browse over the 
stock at leisure, write outlining your requirements and 
interests : suitable catalogues will then be sent. Foyles 
will also be happy to report fresh accessions to stock, 
and to search for out-of-print or rare books not on the 
shelves. They will be happy to send you their periodical 
lists of books on the subjects in which you specialise. 
Books sent on approval to any part of the world. 


SPECIAL BARGAIN OFFERS 


Works of H. G. Wells 


ATLANTIC EDITION. Complete in 28 vols. Med. 
8vo, buckram gilt, with dust wrappers. Published at 
28 Guineas. Offered, as new, at £12 12s. Od. 


A Bibliography of the Works of 
H. G. Wells 
By GEOFFREY H. WELLS 
Originally published at 12s. 6d. 

Foyles offer some copies, new as published, at 7s. 6d. 
The Encyclopedia Britannica 
Thirteenth Edition, New 
at 56 per cent. discount 


A SET, 32 vols., Cambridge Issue printed on India 
paper, bound in Green cloth. 13th Edition. Published 
at £43 2s. 6d. Offered in brand-new condition for 
£20, carriage paid in Great Britain. 


For all above offers Deferred Payments arranged. Quote 
offer 40. 


FOYLES FOR BOOKS 


= Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 (Gerrard 9310) 


TRACE MARK) 


/ INHALANT 


Simply put a drop of “ Vapex ” on your handkerchief 
and breathe the germ killing vapour which rises from 
it. This vapour becomes stronger and stronger as 
you inhale. You can feel it penetrating and clearing 
all the passages of the nose and throat. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 


WRITER’S OWN MAGAZINE 


Full of valuable and most helpful material for both new and established 
writers. 6d. net monthly. Annual Subscription, 7/6. Specimen free.— 


ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Ltd., 29, Ludgate Hill, London 


2,000 BOOKS- 825 to 6d. each 


(interesting to collectors and readers of all classes) 


List 15, post free from the Sign of the Huntsman, 
Southborough, nr. Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


“THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
—A REJOINDER.” 


By SIR. A. CONAN DOYLE 


1/6 Post Free 1/9 
PSYCHIC PRESS, 2, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


UTHORS’ MSS. accurately typed; 1/3 per 
1,000 words ; own portable machine ; educa: 

tion and literary qualifications. Write Miss Hazell 
Turner, 37, Maxilla Gardens, W.10. 
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SCRUTINIES 


Volume 2 


Contribuiors : 


Atec Brown Jack Linpsay 


Mary Butts Brian PEnTON 
Dovctas Perer QuENNELL 
Bertram Hiccins Rickworp 
Constant Lampert Mowntacu 


SHERARD VINES 


Editor : Epcett Rickworp 


Volume I criticised writers whose reputations were 
earned in the main before the War. This volume 
studies those of later growth, including T. S. Eliot, 
Aldous Huxley, James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, etc. 
There are also articles on contemporary painting and 
music, besides discussions of topics of immediate 
general interest. 


75. 6d. net 


4 CHARMING BOOKS 
FOR CHILDREN 


FICTION 


BITTER WATER 
by HEINRICH HAUSER 


with an Introduction by 
Liam O’FLAHERTY 


who writes :-— 


“There are some writers whom one immediately 
recognises, bookish fellows, whose drawing-room 
civilisation obtrudes unpleasantly on the senses. ‘They 
are just writers, no matter how great. But there are 
others who are great men, because they are men, and 
who write because chance turns their energies towards 
writing as a means of creation. These are the men 
I love. Out of their speech, out of the movements 
of their bodies, joyousness and exuberance flow and 
they make you feel it is good to be alive... . I 
believe Heinrich Hauser belongs to this great group 
of men.” 


BROWNSTONE & IVORY 


By KennetH Cuampion THomas 


“In point of artistic skill a very arresting book.” 


—The Referee 
75. 6d. net each 


WISHART & COMPANY 
19 Buckingham Street W.C.2 


MUMMY’S BEDTIME 
1 | STORY BOOK By “ MARION” 


Illustrated on every page in four colours by 
Jessie M. Kinc. A volume of delightful 
stories for children told with whimsical charm 
and a winning simplicity. Beautifully illus- 
trated by a famous artist. 

Demy 4to. 5s. net. Illustrated Boards 


LITTLE FAIRY DAY DREAMS 
2 By UNA ROSAMOND 
(Mrs. A. S. M. Hutchinson) 


Dovetas L. Dick. A little girl’s adventures 
in Fairyland with the Dream Fairies, where 
she meets Mother Goose, Little Jack Horner, 
The Three Blind Mice and many other familiar 
friends. An ideal gift. book by the wife of the 
famous author of ‘‘ IF WINTER COMES.” 

Cr. 4to. 5g. net. Cloth Boards 


WONDERFUL DAYS 
3 By AUSTIN LATHAM 
Illustrated throughout by MurieEL Dawson. 
Those who loved A. A. Milne’s ‘‘ When We 
Were Very Young’”’ will adore this book. 
Exquisite poems of Childhood and perfectly 
illustrated by a fine artist. 
Cr. 8vo. 5s,net. Cloth 


A CHILD’S ROBERT LOUIS 


4 | STEVENSON 
By PATRICK BRAYBROOKE 


Arranged with Notes, Life and Glossary. 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth. Frontispiece portrait. 


7s. 6d. net 
ROMANTIC CEYLON : 
In History, Legend and Story By R. H. BASSETT 


This is not a ‘‘ Travel’’ book ; it is Ceylon from the inside. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d, net. Illustrated 


THE FORTUNATE ISLANDS 

By AMELIA DEFRIES 
Being adventures with the negro in the Bahamas. With 
a foreword by ALoystus Horn and a preface by Rosita 
Forses. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Fully illustrated and with 
map. 7s. 6d, net 


The WISDOM of G. K. CHESTERTON 
By PATRICK BRAYBROOKE 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Cloth 


THE ROSY FINGERS 
By COLONEL ARTHUR LYNCH 
Contains graphic personal touches of Kruger, Botha, Lloyd 
George, Ramsay MacDonald, Trotsky, G. B. Shaw, Lord 
Balfour and Lord Birkenhead. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s.6d.net. Cloth 


NEW NOVELS 
{1] FRENCH LOVE 
By HERBERT MOORE PIM. The vivid, arresting story 
of how a man passed from an earthly hell to an earthly 
heaven. No book could have a happier ending. 


[2] IN JEOPARDY 
By R. RALEIGH KING (Author of “ Jix’’). 
Plenty of thrills, and an original ending. 
[3] SHEKELS AND SHACKLES 
By BALDWIN S. HARVEY. An absorbing 
A of love, ambition and achievement. 
{4] NOT Bas MAN BUT BARABBAS 
W. G. CURTIS MORGAN (Author of “A 
Romance ’’). 
. HALES. A laughter-maker. 
(6) THE NET 
By OTTO PEITSCH. A novel of the Russian 
aristocracy translated by Ira V. Morris and 
Epwarp Facus. 
(7] LADY ISOBEL’S INDISCRETION 
By JOHN HALVEWOOD. A Thriller. 


Illustrated with full-page drawings by - 


CECIL PALMER, Chandos St., London, W.C.2 
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MODERN MAKERS OF ETCHINGS. 


No. 21: ‘“‘ Malcolm Osborne, R.A., R.E.” 

No. 22: “L. C. Rosenberg, A.R.E.” 

Introductions by C. SALAMAN. Illustrated. 
5s. each. (Studio.) 


STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERY FIGURES. 
By HERBERT READ. Illustrated. 42s. (Duckworth.) 

Etching and potting offer an interesting consideration 
in technical reproductive processes opposed in principle. 
The former is glyptic, a 
cutting operation; the 
latter plastic, an act of 
moulding ; but in both a 
pattern is produced from 
which others may be taken 
without a further creation 
of a form-model. The 
books under review afford 
examples in etching carried 
to a high point of accom- 
plishment ; in ceramic at 
almost its crudest. The a) 
contrast is instructive ; 
the two masters of etching us 
are confronted by many 
craftsmen, pure and simple, * 
of potting ; sophistication “hh Ps 
comes to grips with primi- 
tivism. In the first there | 
is greater art, in the second ; Pred 
greater humanity, and it ° 
is difficult to believe that ; = 
those who appreciate the F 
prints also appreciate the : 
pots. 

It is claimed for the 
pots that they are peasant 
art, but this is true only 
if the intention is to ascribe 
them to the  peasant’s 
approbation and not to 
his actual making. These 
Staffordshire pottery 
figures were produced 
under commercial condi- 
tions for a definite lower- 
class market, and not for 
direct use or adornment 
of the home, as is the 
case with authentic peasant art. In England there has 
never been a widely distributed peasant art either in time 
or space; the English peasant has not to any consider- 
able extent made and decorated his house, his furniture or 
his utensils. 

The origination as an art form of these crude Stafford- 
shire figures therefore calls for no special praise ; it is 
only in their technique that they are deserving of it, and 
their quaintness and characterisation render them interest- 
ing subjects for the collector. For him Herbert Read’s 
book is an admirable guide. It gives particulars in 
systematic order of the potters who made these figures, 
mostly during the eighteenth and the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century, and supplements them with six plates 
in colour and eighty-seven other illustrations of men and 
women, cats and dogs, cows and horses, cocks and hens. 
Some of the figures are very bad—an example is a Postillion 
on Horseback of the Astbury type ; there are other horses 
however of which it may be said that they are as good as 
Tang, such as those of the Whieldon type. The best human 
figures are by Ralph Wood the younger, whose shepherds 
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From William Thomas Horton 
(Ingpen & Grant). 


and shepherdesses are charming, and his classical figure 
of Prudence beyond reproach ; but the Woods were not 
peasant artists—indeed the younger was dangerously well 
on the way to become a plastic artist of considerable power. 

The glyptic powers of Malcolm Osborne and L. C. Rosen- 
berg could never be in dispute. Both are able to cut a 
copperplate as well as any other etcher. Both are quite 
conversant with all the processes, and indeed with all the 
dodges, but all the same are singularly pure print makers. 
To take Malcolm Osborne first—for he is the elder and he 

is the master of Rosenberg, 

both being direct descend- 

ants of Frank Short and 

participators in the great 

engraving tradition of the 

Royal College of Art. 

There is no doubt that 

Osborne is a fine draughts- 

man ; he is indeed a great 

figure draughtsman, and 

it would be hard to find 

a match for his “ Mrs. 

Heberden”’ or even his 

“Sampatrao Gaikwad, 
Baroda.” But the virtues 

of his figure work are not 
confined to portraiture. 

He puts real figure-draw- 

ii F ing into his subject plates, 
and the well-known café 
scene under the colonnade 

a St at Dieppe he has drawn 

alive ; those people at the 
ag tables have just come 
—# iii across from the fish market, 
and Osborne has caught 
8A them. Even more dynamic 
but less finished, the figures 
in the ‘‘ Goose Fair, Albi,”’ 

are finely drawn. 
Rosenberg does not 
achieve a similar distinc- 
—— tion in his graphic, for his 
figures are perfunctory. 
He uses many to give 
character to a scene, but 
they are not essential ; the 
prints would be_ better 
without them, for Rosen- 
berg’s line is severe. It 
is the characteristic of most American etching that it 
is cold and clear and clean. Rosenberg is altogether 
admirable in this respect. It is not a matter of atmo- 
sphere ; the effect is not produced in that way; it is that 
the artist sees things by a system of optics directed to the 
observation of the action of pure lines. His buildings are 
real projections on paper. Even the good perspective of 
the ‘‘ Piazza di Spagna, Rome,”’ does not deter the picture 
from coming to the front. The architectural particularity 
is well pronounced by the highly cultivated sense of the 
needle and drypoint of this accomplished craftsman. 

Architecture suits his form of vision. 

Malcolm Salaman with his accustomed amiability 
renders good accounts of Osborne and Rosenberg, both 
young print makers, rich in accomplishment as well as in 
promise. 

One of Rosenberg’s etchings, ‘‘ Piazza Di Spagna, 
Rome,” is reproduced elsewhere in this Number as one of 
the art supplements. 


FHor lon, 


CHATEAU DE GARDE. 
August 15th, 1898. 


KINETON PARKES, 
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INDISCRETIONS OF A 
PREFECT OF POLICE. 


Translated by AkTHUR L. Haywarp. 8s. 6d. (Cassells.) 


This is a book of anecdotes of Napoleon and the Bourbons 
from the papers of Count Réal. Pierre Frangois Réal 
certainly lived dangerously. ‘‘ He died in Paris, May 7th, 
1834, aged seventy-seven, 
having in his time seen 
France governed in succes- 
sion by Louis XV, Louis 
XVI, the Convention, the 


Directory, the Consulate, 
the Emperor Napoleon, 
Louis XVIII, Charles X, 


and Louis Philippe.’’ He 
was public accuser under 
the Terror, and prefect of 
police under Napoleon, with 
whom he was on intimate 


terms. His book of mem- 
ories entitled ‘‘ Indiscre- 
tions’? was published a 


year after his death, and 
the present volume is a 
very readable translation 
amplified here and there so 
that the reader may relish 
the full flavour of the 
anecdotes. It will enter- 
tain and instruct the general 
reader no less than the 
student of history. 


STRICTLY 
PERSONAL. 


By JULIE CLosson KENLY. 
7s. 6d. (Appleton.) 

As ‘“‘ Moms”’ is American 
for ‘‘ mother,’’ and as the 
“Moms ”’ of the imaginary 
writer of this diary-novel 
was an actress, the reader 
will not be surprised to 
learn that she—the writer 
—is on the eve of acquir- 
ing her ‘fourth father.’ 
That was the cause of the 
diary. For the diarist was 
utterly miserable because 
her ‘‘Moms’”’ was taking 
as her fourth husband a 
horrid Count ”’ who 
objected to the eighteen- 
year-old stepdaughter as a 
third on the honeymoon 
trip to Europe. Hence this 
“tear vase’”’ of a diary. 


From Staffordshire Pottery 


But the writer does not “‘ cry By —— 
into it” for many pages. (Duckworth). 


“Tam very old for my age 

—excepting my face . . . I abominate boys, and I like 
men who are not young.” Thus in extenuation of the 
fact that the daughter of ‘“‘ Moms,” aged eighteen, 
becomes the wife of an early “ flame’ of ‘‘ Moms,”’ 
aged forty-three. The inception and growth of that 
romance are detailed with considerable humour and 
insight and abundant sentiment. To the reader who 
may object that the diarist is ‘‘ impossible,’’ the novelist 
retorts she is not fanciful.” Her story is certainly 
a cogent tract for any forty-three-vear-old male to 


present to an eighteen-year-old maiden with whom he may 
be enamoured. 
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THE OLD ROAD. 
7s. 6d. (Philip Allan.) 


As old as time itself is the road of Miss Crosbie’s title. 
It is that down which one wanders when breaking away 
from the fetters of a cramped home life. As with many 
another, it was war-time conditions that gave Caroline 
Dacre her first introduction 
to a life beyond that of 
the conventional Carrick. 
Whilst working as a land- 
girl she came across infor- 
mation which played havoc 
with the imposing ancestry 


By MARy CROSBIE. 


her grandmother, Lady 
Augusta, had been so pains- 
takingly evolving. The 


story not only follows her 
adventures as a_ bachelor 
girl in London, her ups and 
downs in her journalistic 
career and speculations in 
romance, but also handles, 
with a fine delicacy of sym- 
pathy and understanding, 
the conflicting influence of 
her somewhat embarrassing 
lineage. Particularly pleas- 
ing are Miss Crosbie’s vivid 
little flashes of crisp por- 
traiture. 


WHERE PARIS 


DINES. 
By JULIAN STREET. 
8s. 6d. (Heinemann). 


In her recently published 
book of reminiscences, Con- 
stance Collier describes with 
zest a visit she paid to a 
little restaurant in Paris, 
run by two Frenchmen and 
their wives (the wives the 
cooks; the husbands, in 
shirt sleeves, the waiters), 
where three dishes were 
cooked every evening, and 
each was perfect. This is 
the kind of incident that 
sets the true gourmet 
dreaming dreams, and it is 
one of the delights of Paris 
that such discoveries may 
fall to the lot of every in- 
quiring visitor. They might 
happen more frequently if 
we made ourselves familiar 
beforehand with such a 
book as this. The author 
describes ‘‘ six restaurants 
beyond compare; eighteen 
distinguished restaurants ; thirty-six good restaurants of 
the middle class; and fifty-one lesser restaurants of the 
middle class.’’ He goes on to give a list of restaurants 
which specialise in dancing, in entertainments, in fish and 
sea food. Two of his ‘‘ younger and more lively friends ”’ 
(American girls, to judge from the context) have put him 
wise about night clubs, of which he names fourteen. The 
book closes with a section on wines and vintage years. 
Any visitor to Paris who takes this book with him, or 
studies it well before going, will be able to make himself 
comfortably at home there without much difficulty, 
especially at meal times. 


Tosy Juc, WHITE EARTHEN- 
WARE, DECORATED WITH 
Co.LourReD GLazes 
Made by the younger Ralph Wood 
about 1770-80. 
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MY 
MEMOIRS. 
By PRINCESS 
VICTORIA OF 
PRUSSIA. 
21s. (Nash & 
Grayson.) 


Memoirs, 
like the poor, 
we have al- 
ways with us, 
but despite 
their redun- 
dance, many, 
as in the pre- 
sent instance, 
succeed in 
giving us a 
penetrating 
glimpse into 
lives that have 
been lived 
more or less 
in the lime- 
light. As 
sister of the 
Ex-Kaiser and 
granddaughter 
of Queen Vic- 


toria, not to mention the almost unlimited interrelationships 
which link the various royal families, Princess Victoria was 
bound to have many interesting details to relate—details 


which only take form 
under such conditions. 
Many aspects are 
naturally viewed through 
rose-coloured spectacles, 
but war-time memories 
of hardships and 
tragedies, and the diffi- 
cult days that followed, 
sound a distinctly poig- 
nant and realistic note. 
From her somewhat un- 
ceremonious advent in 
1866 down to the tragic 
happenings of recent 
years, her story is 
swallowed up in that of 
the Imperial Court of 
Germany during its last 
fifty years, and as such 
carries its own contri- 
bution to history. 


RELATIONS 
AND 
COMPLICATIONS. 


By H.H. THE DAYANG 
MupDA OF SARAWAK. 
-With 38 illustrations. 
15s. (John Lane.) 
To this volume of 
Recollections by the 
Dayang Muda (the 
daughter of Mr. Walter 
Palmer, of Reading), Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor contri- 
butes a lengthy fore- 
word, in which he says 
that ‘‘ Through these 
pages, written with 
lucidity and simplicity, 
pass all the great 


From My Memoirs 
By Princess Victoria of Prussia 
(Nash & Grayson). 
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H.H. THE Davana 
OF SARAWAK. 
(From a photo by Rita Martin, Ltd.) 


From Relations and Complications 
By H.H. the Dayang Muda of Sarawak 
(John Lane). 
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MYSELF, LOOKING AT A PORTRAIT OF MY 
GRANDMOTHER, QUEEN VICTORIA. 


1929 


shadows of my 
middle age, 
drawn firmly 
and concisely, 
without pre- 
judice, without 
passion.”” The 
most interest- 
ing part of the 
volume deals 
with the 
author’s recol- 
lections of her 
childhood, 
and of the dis- 
tinguished 
persons in 
literature, art 
and politics 
who fre- 
quented her 
mother’s 
drawing - rooin 
in London. 
Among these, 
in chief, were 
Meredith, 
Rossetti, 
Wilde, Burne- 


Jones and Ruskin, of all of whom we have interesting 
gossip and not a little first-hand material. 
married the younger son of the famous Rajah Brooke, 


The author 


and some chapters give 
a lively picture of her 
experiences as the wife 
of the heir-presumptive. 
Most of the second half 
of the volume describes 
her activities on her 
return to Europe, in- 
cluding farming, shop- 
keeping and many other 
enterprises. She in- 
herited some share of 
her mother’s flair for 
literature and art, 
though the later names 
will hardly compare with 
the great friends of her 
youth. The author 
hints at a continuation 
of the narrative. Many 
of the illustrations, it 
should be said, are of 
quite unusual interest. 


BOB BARTLETT, 
MASTER 
MARINER. 


By FitzHuGH GREEN. 
6s. (Putnams.) 

We hasten to point 
out to any mother, 
father, godmother, god- 
father, uncle or sister _ 
that here is the book 
of the season for boys. 
Bob Bartlett is a living 
man, who has had more 
adventures, escapes and 
thrills than probably any 
other sailor, Peary 
took him as his skipper 
years ago. Since then 
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From Bob Bartlett 
By Fitzhugh Green 
(Putnams). 


he has been here, there and everywhere. We like his 
photograph at first glance, and those of his father (still 
going after seals though past eighty), and the mother 
to whom he writes every day, when parted from her. In 
a foreword Bartlett sends this message to the lads of 
America: “‘ Go to sea if you will, but give it up in time. 


A Visit To Bricus. 


It is a tough life. I stuck too long. Now the sea is part 
of me.’’ The loss of the good ship Karluk in the ice 
forms one of the most graphic parts of an exciting tale. 
Bartlett has been shipwrecked fourteen times. This is a 
magnificent book for adventurous youngsters, and for 
their parents ! 


A DIARY 
OF 
ST. HELENA. 


By PuLTENEY MALCOLM. 6s. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 


This little book is indispensable to all students of Napo- 
leon’s captivity. Sir Pulteney Malcolm was for a year 
Admiral in charge of the fleet near St. Helena, and his 
attitude to and reception by Napoleon were in great 
contrast to Sir Hudson Lowe’s. It is of the more impor- 
tance then that Malcolm’s testimony to Lowe’s honesty 
and fairness should not be forgotten. Many of the 
complaints made by Napoleon were trivial, but they were 
inspired by a corresponding triviality in the orders of 
the British Government. It seems to us merely childish 
to deny him the title Emperor or the name Napoleon; as, 
while a greater man would have laughed at such petty afflic- 
tions, a more magnanimous Government would not have 
inflicted them. Napoleon’s pathetic belief in that fat 
dandy, George IV, is a curious instance of how a man who 


‘has won his position cannot realise how lightly any 


convention, even that of kingly chivalry, will sit on the 
shoulders of those who have been accustomed to it from 
birth. The diary was printed originally in 1899, and was 
praised by Lord Rosebery. It is a simple, obviously 
truthful and vivid document; and Malcolm’s account of 
the great quarrel between Napoleon and Hudson Lowe is 
of the first importance. In a brief but sufficient intro- 
duction Miss Muriel Kent tells the story of the diary 
and protests against Ludwig’s acceptance of old lies 
about Lowe and the island in his dramatic Life of 
Bonaparte. 


The Burst of a Wave 


From The Outermost House 
By Henry Beston 
(Selwyn & Blount). 


THe Burst OF a Wave. 
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THIRTY YEARS 
IN THE JUNGLE. 


By A. Hyatt VERRILL. 
With 60 illustrations and 
a sketch map. 18s. 
(Bodley Head.) 


Mr. Hyatt Verrill is an 
author well deserving of 
attention. For many 
years he has pursued 
scientific investigations in 
the West Indies and 
Central and South 
America. He tells us in 
a most interesting intro- 
duction that wild animals, 
snakes, and hostile savages 
are the most negligible 
of all dangers, ‘‘ if dangers 
they may be called,’’ and 
the real perils to be faced 
by the traveller are sick- 
ness, starvation and in- 
sects, and rapids. Indians 
generally travel every- 
where bare-footed and are 
not afraid of venomous 
reptiles. Game is hard 
to get when needed, fish 
are perverse, fruits and 
nuts scarce; in fact full 
provisions have to be 
carried everywhere. The 
country since Mr. Verrill 
first knew it has been 
much opened up, and he 
thinks within a few 
years regular sightseeing 
trips may be made to 
Indian villages in the 
heart of the Amazonian 
jungle, and tourists may 


swarm about the head waters of the Orinoco! 
admirable travel book, and with a sigh of content the arm- 


From Thirty Years in the Jungle 
By A. Hyatt Verrill 
(John Lane.) 


chair traveller will read it, and re-read. 


THE ROMANCE OF WALES. 


By A. G. BRADLEY. Withillustrations. tos. 5d. 


(Methuen.) 


It is rather more than quarter of a century ago that 


Mr. Bradley gave us his 
well-known volume on 
the Highways and By- 
ways in South Wales, 
and since then he has 
written time and again 
on the beauties and 
history of Wales. In this 
new volume, which Mr. 
Bradley’s many admirers 
will hope is incorrectly 
termed by him “ almost 
certainly the last of my 
many books on Wales 
and the Marches,”’ it is 
his special endeavour to 
emphasise the attractions 
of South Wales in par- 
ticular. For South 
Wales, Mr. Bradley 
maintains with fine 
indignation, has been not 
only neglected by the 


From The Romance of Wales 
B 


y A. G. Bradley 
(Methuen). 


Kale TNERK FALLS. 
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tourist but overlooked 
by the descriptive writer, 
and it is his _ business 
in this book to assert 
the glory of South Wales 
against what he some- 
what scornfully terms 
the ‘Sussex, Exmoor, 
Dartmoor, Cornwall cult.’’ 
The task could not have 
fallen to more competent 
hands, and this latest 
volume has all the old 
Bradley hall-marks of 
gusto and learning. The 
book is admirably illus- 
trated and contains a 
useful map. 


TALES 
FROM 
BERNARD 
SHAW. 


Told in the Jungle by 
GwLapys Evan MorRIs. 
Tilustrated by PHYLLIS 
A. TRERY. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Harrap.) 


“T like Gwladys 
‘Lamb’s’ Tales from 
Shaw,’’ writes Mr. 
Bernard Shaw _ himself 
about this book, and it 
will be very surprising 
if all who read them do 
not “like”? the tales 
too. The treatment of 


the tales is daring and original and entirely successful. 


When Gwladys Evan Morris 


was touring in Shaw’s 


plays in America she “lectured to some students on 
Shaw, and was amazed to discover that some of them 
who had been reading ‘Candida’ for over a year did 
not understand it. So the idea came to her that people 
might grasp the meaning of the plays better if they were 
written as fairy-tales. She therefore created an animal 
community in which the various creatures represent their 


In THE VALE OF LLANGOLLE . 


human prototypes 
in the plays. a 
The present volume 
contains ten  fairy-tales. 
In her short foreword 
to the book Miss Morris 
says of Mr. Shaw: “I 
do not believe there is 
a shade or grade of 
feeling that he is not 
capable of understand- 
ing.’’ And she is to 
be warmly congratu- 
lated on achieving with 
triumph what she set 
out to do—to “ reveal 
the mind and heart of 
Bernard Shaw as ex- 
pressed in his plays.” 
The book is delightfully 
illustrated with colour 
line drawings by Phyllis 
JA. Trery. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


By Tuomas CARLYLE. With an Introduction by HILarrE 
BELLoc. 2 vols. 15s. net. (Dent.) 

“ He was inspired,’’ says Mr. Hilaire Belloc in his preface 
to this very handsome edition of Carlyle’s ‘‘ The French 
Revolution.”” ‘‘ The enormity of the action moved him 
as the Marseillaise can still move the young conscripts. 
. . . The Revolution filled him as he proceeded, and was 
in a sense co-author with him of the shock, the flames 
and the roar, the innumerable feet and the songs which 
together build up what we read achieved in these volumes.” 
Such a fine edition, illustrated with twelve pen and ink 
drawings by G. E. Chambers and sixteen portraits in 
photogravure, will tempt many to read the vigorous 
history again, and others of a newer generation to go to 
it for the first time. It is certainly one of those books 
that should be read by all who would get a clear vision 
of French history and of English literature. 


SPAIN: A PAGEANT. 


By ARTHUR STANLEY Riccs. 18s. (Geoffrey Bles.) 


Perhaps because he has meditated the writing of his 
book for more than twenty years, Mr. Riggs regards his 
accomplishment over seriously. His ideal was to achieve 
“interpretation ’’ ; his actual is, for the most part, a series 
of studies not vastly different from the usual book of travel. 
He has, however, the advantage of a knowledge of Spanish, 
which has served him well in certain respects, and enabled 
him to impart lively touches to his descriptions of Cadiz, 
Seville, Granada, Madrid and other cities. Expectations 


From The French Revolution 
By Thomas Carlyle 
(Dent). 


MarRatT's PRINTING PRESS 
IN THE Cour Du COMMERCE. 
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From Crusaders’ Coast 
By Edwa:d Thompson 
(Ernest Benn). 


THe Au! PasHa Bazaar, 
Damascus. 


See page 32. 


aroused. by the title of such a chapter as that on contem- 
porary Spanish art are hardly realised ; there is no mention, 
for example, of the virile school of Mallorca and its leader, 
Francisco Bernareggi. The book does, however, convey 
much of the author’s “‘ glowing admiration and love of 
Spain,’”’ and is courageous in its diagnosis of the religious 
situation. ‘“‘ Representing the crystallised opinions of a 
close-knit hierarchy, the Church has made no serious effort 
either to see life as it really is, or to progress with the 
modifying centuries. Every flag can be half-masted in 
Spain on Good Friday and the whole nation remain blankly 
indifferent.” The book is profusely illustrated by well 
selected photographs. 


FRECKLES COMES HOME. 


By JEANETTE STRATTON-PORTFR. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


Literally millions of people have read about “‘ Freckles ”’ 
in Gene Stratton-Porter’s book of that name. What an 
immense favourite he was! Mrs. Porter, however, never 
gave the sequel that her faithful readers were pining for. 
It has been her daughter’s task to do so. This is a light- 
hearted and sentimental and winning tale, in which we see 
the attractive Freckles brought back from his rich, un- 
comfortable home to his own dear Limberlost, and to the 
Swamp Angel. After a weary time, taller, broader and 
older, at /ast, Freckles returns, and holds out his arms 
to the girl who has loved him for so long. He, ready with 
the engagement ring, slips the ruby on at once. “ Red, 
just like the heart of Angel!’’ We believe we have 
already said enough to recommend the quaint and charm- 
ing story. But perhaps we may also quote this aphorism 
about servants as memorable before we close the book. 
“A smile and a cheerful good morning changes the 
whole day for a servant, and it takes only a few minutes. 
A happy cook makes all the difference with the meals.”’ 
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LONDON 
REDISCOVERIES 
AND SOME OTHERS. 


By Wa TER G. BELL. _Illus- 
trated. 7s.6d. (John Lane.) 


Mr. Walter Bell’s new book 
is, like London itself, full of 
interest, look in it where you 
will, He has a_ fascinating 
chapter on further discoveries 
of Roman London that have 
been made in the course of 
recent excavations ; in another 
he relates the romance of 
Hoare’s Bank, which has stood 
in Fleet Street for nearly three 
centuries, and numbered Pepys 
among its famous clients ; and 
in others he tells of Regent 
Street, the Tower and _ the 
Jerusalem Chamber at West- 
minster Abbey. If, being a 
faithful chronicler, he destroys 
a tradition now and then (as 
when he conclusively proves 
that the Jailer’s House in the 
Tower is not the identical house 
in which Lady Jane Grey was 
imprisoned, but a later building on the same spot), he more 
often strengthens your faith in such legendary survivals by 
producing new evidence of their authenticity. He travels 
occasionally beyond the city, as when he gives a very vivid 
account of Charles I’s life at Newport, but wherever he 
takes you he is a gossipy, entertaining guide who has made 


From The September Massacres 
By G. Lendétre 


(Hutchinson). 


From London Rediscoveries and Some Others 
By Walter G. Bell 


(John Lane), 


THE PRISON oF La ForRcE 
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Hoare’s BANK IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


his own researches and is able to give you a good deal of 
first-hand information. A book that every literary 
Londoner will take care to add to his library. 


DOWN RIVER. 
By “ SeaMaRK.” 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


A speed-boat, “‘a beauty ... the fastest thing that 
marine ingenuity had yet devised’’; a chugging police 
motor-boat; an “ugly old hulk of a tramp steamer,” 
with ‘‘ Yangtse’’ painted boldly on both bows—these 
denizens of the dank reaches of the Pool are but a few 
of the ingredients served up by ‘‘ Seamark’s’’ practised 
pen within a few pages. Then conversations among the 
river police of angry notices from the Yard that abundant 
supplies of cocaine are getting into London, and the rescue 
of a body from the Thames, drugged and murdered, are a 
few of the added thrills. Each chapter heightens the 
tension, plunging the heroine into desperate situations, 
until it seems impossible any novelist can save her virtue 
or life. But both are accomplished ere the curtain 
falls. Even ‘‘ Seamark’”’ has not written a more exciting 
stary. 


THE LIVES OF SIR JOSEPH 
McBRIDE. 


Recollected by himself and edited by Gites DUGDALE. 
Illustrated. 5s. (Cambridge: Heffer.) 


This is a wild, fantastic sort of skit on life at an English 
university. It is the biography or autobiography of Sir 
Joseph McBride, Provost of Nativity College, Cambletch- 
ford, who “ besides being a great archeologist is supposed 
to have the most representative collection of animals’ 
teeth in the world.” If laughing gas could give you a 
nightmare, this is the kind of nightmare it might give you. 
The publisher’s blurb says “ it is the sort of book Samuel 
Smiles and Max Beerbohm might have written in collabora- 
tion,’’ and there are some things in the book that are 
more impossible even than is such a collaboration. It 
is a high-spirited absurdity, appropriately illustrated 
by Marie Vassilieff, William Walcot and Giles Dugdale 
himself. 
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IN THE LAND 
OF THE LION. 


By CHERRY KEARTON. 
10s. 6d. (Arrowsmith.) 


“ Patience,’’ says Mr. 
Kearton, “‘ is the animal 
photographer’s chief 
attribute . . . itis some- 
times necessary to wait 
and watch for a week 
before getting a result.” 
That may be so, but at 
least two other necessary 
qualities follow very 
closely behind this 
book of thrills and hair- 
breadth escapes, which 
represent his adventures 
during the last thirty 
years. These are courage 
and sagacity, without 
which Mr. Kearton would 
hardly have been in a 
position to. share his 
exploits with us. He 
has certainly added tre- 
mendously to our know- 
ledge of wild animals in 
their native haunts, and 
given us vivid glimpses 
not only of the lion, but 
of the elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, buffalo, croco- 
dile, giraffe, ape, monkey, leopard and many others, as 
well as birds, insects, etc., at close quarters, both on the 
defensive and quietly unsuspecting, on business intent and 
in frolicsome mood. Theremarkably intimate photographs 


are a triumph in themselves, and add considerably to the 
interest and value of the book. 


From In the Land of the Lion 


By Cherry Kearton 
(Arrowsmith). 


ON ALEXANDER’S TRACK 
TO THE INDUS. 


By Sir AuREL STeErn, K.C.I.E. 21s. (Macmillan.) 


This finely produced and scholarly volume is the out- 
come of over forty years’ interest in the subject, but its 
immediate source is Sir Aurel Stein’s special journey of 
exploration in 1926f 
through the trans- 
border tract of Upper 
Swat and the adjacent 
valleys. It is im- 
possible here to do 
more than call atten- 
tion to the special 
purpose of the volume 
—namely to trace out 
and identify the 
principal stages in 
Alexander’s conquest 
of India. It appears 
certain that the ex- 
pedition, which was 
carried out under the 
orders of the Indian 
Government, was suc- 
cessful in no ordinary 
degree, and Sir Aurel 
Stein’s discoveries will 
form a new chapter 
in the history of 
archeology. Early 
Buddhist remains 
were found in great 


By Sir Aurel Stein, K.C.1.E. 
number and, most 


(Macmillan). 


From On Alexander’s Track to the Indus 
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interesting of all, distinct 
traces of Hellenistic art. 
The author found much 
to substantiate the tradi- 
tion of the oldest records, 
particularly that of his 
‘Chinese patron saint,” 
Hsuan-Tsang, whose de- 
scriptions are shown to 
be often astonishingly 
exact. The book is pro- 
fusely and_ splendidly 
illustrated, and is fur- 
nished with a map of the 
author’s survey, as well 
as one of Alexander's 
campaign. 


PRINCESS MARY, 
VISCOUNTESS 
LASCELLES. 


By Evetyn GRAHAM. 
7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


It is quite refreshing 
to have an opportunity 
of disassociating Princess 
Mary from the glare of 
the limelight, the trap- 
pings of state functions 
and rigid ceremonial, and 
see her as an ordinary human being as prone to pranks 
and mischief as any of us. ‘‘ As a baby, Princess Mary 
was by far the most troublesome of all the Royal children,” 
says Evelyn Graham ; while from the Prince of Wales when 
he was four years old—‘‘ that baby really gets on my 
nerves.”’ The process of being moulded from a natural, 
spontaneous and high-spirited girl into a dignified Royal 
Princess is viewed with all its restraints and irksomeness. 
As Girl Guide Commandant and Red Cross worker, her 
activities during the dark days of the Great War were 
perhaps more extensive and far-reaching in their influence 
than was generally recognised. The outstanding events in 
the career of our King’s only daughter are familiar to most, 
but this book is rich in little intimate glimpses, amusing, 
appealing and revealing. 


LION AND Cus. 


THE VOYAGE 
OF THE 
“ DISCOVERY.” 


By CAPTAIN 

Rosert F. Scott, 

C.V.O. 

7s. 6d. 

(John Murray.) 

This is a new and 

cheap edition of Cap- 
tain Robert Scott’s 
great story of the voy- 
age of the Discovery, 
which was first pub- 
lished in 1905. It 
contains a preface by 
Dr. Nansen, and is 
fully illustrated. This 
vigorous narrative of 
Scott’s first expedition 
to the Antarctic 
regions has taken a 
high and enduring 
place among histories 
of Polar travel and ad- 
venture, and is one of 
the most graphic and 
stirring of them all. 


NEWLY-BUILT ForRT AT LILAUNAI. 
Paggage being loaded in the foreground. 
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TRAVELS 

AND RE- 

FLECTIONS. 
By the Rr. Hon. 
NoEl. Buxton,M.P. 
10s. (Allen & 
Unwin.) 


Simply as a 
travel record this 
book is full of 
interest. Far and 
wide the reader is 
carried, as on a 
Magic carpet. 
From _  mountain- 
eering in Japan, 
where ‘“‘to us, first 
among Europeans, 
had fallen the 
delight of this (the 
sacred mountain 
Fuji), perhaps the 
finest panorama to 
be seen in Japan,” 
to the Balkans 
with their para- 
doxical conditions 
and peoples, prophetically spoken of as the fashionable 
Switzerland of the future. From motoring in the Sahara 
in winter, to Persia whilst still under Russian domination. 
But for those whose attention lately has been focused on 
disturbing reports from the East, it will hold a much deeper 
significance. Mr. Buxton’s grasp of the situation in those 
harassed areas has been rendered more sympathetically 
acute by personal contact and an insight into the opposing 
mentalities as well as conditions, ‘‘ then for a time I saw 
and felt the outlook of the Armenian.’’ While not failing 
to catch the surface glamour of things Eastern, the author 
looks deeper—to the poverty, insanitation and problems 
that lurk on every hand. His experiences and opinions 
carry a particularly vital interest at the moment. It is 
well and picturesquely written, and makes excellent read- 
ing as a tale of travel, and the traveller’s reflections add 
greatly to the tale’s significance. The book is plentifully 
and admirably illustrated. 


From Downland Treasure 
By Barclay Wills 
(Methuen). 


From Travels and Reflections 
By the Rt. Hon. Noel Buxton, M.P. 
(Allen & Unwin). 


~ 


TRIMMING TIME. 
Mr. Humphry of Sompting. 


JUDGE JENKINS. 


Collected and edited by WiLt1Am H. Terry Barrister-at- 
Law. tos. 6d. (Grant Richards and Humphrey Toulmin, 
The Cayme Press.) 

David Jenkins, an ill-paid visiting judge, took upon 
himself the whole burden of the Constitution when war 
broke out between Cavalier and Roundhead. For a time 
he devoted himself to arms and was taken prisoner at 
Hereford. Then he denied the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Chancery and defied Parliament when he was brought to 
the Bar of the House. His sentence of death was revoked 
after a wit had pointed out that he wanted martyrdom 
most of all. Thereafter, until the Restoration, he was in 
prison, composing pamphlets in vindication of Charles I, 
against Prynne, and in debate with Henry Parker. The 
present volume is made up largely of his pamphlets, 
and their answers, with an introduction, all too short, 
which gives an account of a die-hard Royalist who 
was clearly dull, 
narrow, fussy, 
quarrelsome, and at 
times an_ illogical, 
little man who over- 
acted his part and 
overvalued his import- 
ance.”” But he had 
stuffin him. Mr. Terry 
has done well to rescue 
him from oblivion. 
Although the sub- 
stance of the debate 
between Jenkins and 
his opponent is a 
matter of history, the 
essence of it is a 
matter of logic, and it 
still has life. As for 
the editorial matter, 
revision would have 
been advisable. On 
One occasion, in a 
note, we are treated 
to a sentence one 
hundred and _forty- 
—_ two words in length, 
with only commas to 
make it endurable. 


A Kuro’s Home. 


6 


See page 49. 
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From The Meeting-Pool 
By Mervyn Skipper 
(Mathews & Marrot). 


ONE OF TEN. 


By NuMBER NINE 
(Ernest Benn.) 


(J. ARCHIBALD ALLEN). Tos, 6d. 


This book, quaintly illustrated with sketches by the 
author and his brother, and attractively produced by the 
House of Benn, is full of quiet charm. It tells of happenings 
in the upbringing of a family of ten, of whom the author 
was number nine, and as the boys were all fond of sport 
we get many stories, whimsical or stirring, connected with 
English country pursuits. Some of the stories would 
broadcast as they stand and keep us in continual laughter. 
One of the best in the book tells of the adventures that 
befell a giant canvas depicting ‘“‘ The Rape of the Sabines,”’ 
bought by the author’s Quaker father in the first flush of 
a short-lived passion for collecting Old Masters. The 
picture was, as might be expected, of the “ fleshly school,” 
and its bulk and treatment made for many difficulties 
when the unfortunate son was called on to take it to an 
old friend of the father for expert judgment. In the 
Kingsland Road the dust-sheets fell away and exposed 
the Sabines to the gaze and wit of the small boys of the 
neighbourhood. But that was not the worst of the affair. 
The expert was shocked and complained bitterly that his 
friend could thus brazenly introduce to his house a picture 
of a most “lascivious tendency.’”’ The later adventures 
of the Sabines, until they were burned ‘‘ to save further 
expense,’’ make delicious reading. 


THE MEETING-POOL. 


By Mervyn SkIPPER. Illustrated by R. W. Courter. 
6s. net. (Elkin Mathews.) 


Here is a fascinating set of jungle stories for children, 


From One of Ten 
By Number Nine 
(Ernest Benn). 


WE DECIDE TO SELL 
“ COMET.” 


written by one 

Australian and 
Yf illustrated with 

equal skill and 
originality by 
another Australian. 
The author wrote the 
stories on a little 
island off the coast 
of Borneo, and 
wrote them specially 
for his tittthe 
daughter living in 
Australia. He takes 
for background the 
feud between the 
jungle creatures and 


the White Man 

who is steadily 

“JuST THEN THE ELePpHaNT Becan thinning out the 
TO BLOW HIS WAR-TRUMPET.” jungle. Many of 


the little tales make 
excellent fables, and 
the telling throughout is wise and witty. 


CHILDREN OF THE STAGE 
and THE SLUMBERER. 
(Daniel.) 


The first and longer of these plays is a shrewd, amusing 
satire on how a play is produced ; you see it in rehearsal, 


By RAYMOND BANTOCK. 5s. 


-and witness the performance from the wings on the first 


night. Are many dramatists so crushed and slighted as 
Owen Watkinson ? many dramatic critics so proud and 
so slipshod in their methods as Donald Bevan? many 


WE START ON A 
TANDEM. 


From One of Ten 
By Number Nine 
(Ernest Benn). 


actor-managers so brilliant, conceited, emotional, hard- 
hearted as Sir James Weston? Some are undoubtedly 
and this drama of their doings is ably and entertainingly 
written, and they and the rest of its people are made to 
seem very human and real. Mr. Gordon Craig in a preface 
testifies to its truthfulness, and thinks it might be called 
“A Picture of the Stage of a Stupid Nation.”’ The second 
play, ‘‘ The Slumberer,”’ is a strange fantasy, an allegory 
of an old king’s search for immortality—a well designed 
playlet whose pathos, grotesquerie and spiritual signific- 
ance are deftly and effectively blended. 


THE HOUSE DESIRABLE. 
By P. A. Barron. 18s. (Methuen.) 


Never surely were houses more discussed and the ideal 
house more eagerly sought after than in the present day. 
We are all more or less looking for houses, or rather the 
house, and if any of us have given up the search in despair, 
this handsome book by Mr. P. A. Barron, with its many 
excellent photographs, will set us off again. For as the 
author says, it is ‘‘a book about small houses,’’ not the 
ready-made house, but ‘“‘ homes which may be designed 
and built especially for those who will inhabit them.” 
Mr. Barron gives advice on choosing a site, what to do 
about getting the house designed, points to be considered, 
and details regarding terms of agreement, etc. Altogether 
it is a most helpful and inspiring book. 
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LITTLE FAIRY DAYDREAMS. 


By Una Rosamonp (Mrs. A. S. M. Hutchinson), 
trated by Douctas L. Dick. §s. net. (Palmer.) 


Tilus- 


This is a story book that tells of the adventures of a 
lonely little girl in Fairyland with the Dream Fairies. She 
meets many old friends, including Little Red Riding Hood, 
Jack 1nd Jill, Simple Simon, the Three Blind Mice, Mother 
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author and Mr. George H. Shorey, the artist—does not 
induce others to take pack and staff and start off in their 
wake across Unknown Greece, then the book must only 
have fallen into the hands of the unenterprising and un- 
imaginative. For despite the hot weather—so hot that 
the wife of the author suggested calling the book ‘‘ Hot 
as Hellas ’’—their journeying by foot and mule and boat 
led to such fascinating discoveries, such glories of ruined 


DOUGLAS L. DICK 


From Little Fairy Daydreams 
By Una Rosamond 


(Cecil Palmer). 


‘Goose, and Jack Horner. In telling the stories the author 
has used italics too plentifully, and the word “ little ’’ is 
far too overworked, but the book is full of pretty fancies 
and should be much appreciated by very young children. 


I DISCOVER GREECE. 
12s. 6d. (Methuen.) 
If this gay account of a pilgrimage made by two—the 


By Harry A, FRANCK. 


“ CREEPING QUITE CLOSE, | WHISPERED LOW.” 


cities and temples, such pathetic and amusing human 
relationships, and such beauties of landscape that it fills 
one with the ache to travel likewise, as careless of comfort 
and as richly appreciative of detail as these two wanderers 
in a new-old land of Ulysses. But if you can’t make the 
journey yourself, the best thing is to make it through 
the medium of Mr. Franck’s book, and the chances are 
that in the company of such an expert ‘“‘ vagabond,” you 
will gain more knowledge and see more wonders than 
you would have done without his guidance. 
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AUSTRA.- 
LIAN 
DIS- 
COVERY, 
VOL. I: 
BY SEA. 


Edited by 
ERNEST 
ScoTt. 
10s. 6d. 
(Dent.) 


The pro- 
fessor of 
History in 
the Univer- 
sity of Mel- 
bourne has 
written a 
vivid and 
learned in- 
troduction 
to this fas- 
cinating 
book. He 
has very 
wisely given 
the words 
of the great 
original 


From Merchantmen-at-Arms 
narrators of By David W. Bone 
travel in (Chatto & Windus). 


the volume. 


Copious extracts from the histories of Tasman, Dampier, 
Cook, and Flinders are here. Flinders is a name un- 
familiar to many of us, but he is an important person, and 
sailed round Van Diemens in 1798, proving it to be an 
island and not, as in Cook’s chart, part of New Holland. 


Maps and contemporary 
portraits make the story 
even more wonderful. We 
are particularly interested 
in that strange man William 
Dampier, the first English 
explorer of these southern 
regions whose career, says 
Professor Scott, was 
stranger than any novel 
or film of adventure. 
Dampier’s true tale of his 
unsuccessful expedition was 
drawn upon by Swift for the 
famous story of Gulliver’s 
Travels. ‘I have eaten,”’ 
confesses Dampier, “ of 
Snakes, Crocodiles and Alli- 
gators and many Creatures 
that looked trightfully 
enough.” This volume 
would make an ideal Christ- 
mas present for big boys 
as well as men; it is full 
of meat, and delightfully 
produced, as all the Dent 
books are. 


THINGS PAST. 


By the DucHEss oF 
SERMONETA. 21s. 
(Hutchinson.) 
The Duchess has had a 
remarkable life. Her child- 
hood was spent half in 


From Australian Discovery 
By Ernest Scott 
(Dent). 


England, 
half in 
Italy. The 
history of 
the Colonna 
family (and 
the Duchess 
was born 
Vittoria 
Colonna) is 
written 
deep in the 
story of the 
Middle Ages 
and the 
Renaissance. 
“They pass, 
the long line 
of ‘Colonnas, 
with the 
waving of 
banners... . 
A grand 
proces- 
sion, popes, 
warriors, 
bishops, fair 
women, 
saints and 
sinners.’”’ 
There is a 

most affec- 
THE GANGWAY TO A FOREIGN FIELD. tionately 
phrased de- 
scription of 
Merton Hall in Norfolk where Vittoria, very young and 
gay, spent so much time with Lord Walsingham, her 
grandmother’s third husband. In a book brimming over 
with impulse and emotion the very deepest note is struck 
here in the account of the red-brick Elizabethan house, 
where the eager girl 
“learned to love games, 
green grass and trees, 
blackberry hedges and nut 
woods.’’ She married the 
Prince of Teano, and came 
and went from her home 
in Rome, meeting all sorts 
of celebrities, and she has 
stories to tell of them all. 
We wish we had more space 
to quote from this delightful 
book of memoirs by a 
writer so obviously bril- 
liant, sensitive and artistic. 


MERCHANTMEN.- 
AT-ARMS. 


By Davip W. Bone. 
Introduction by H. M. 
Tomuiinson. Drawings 
by MurRHEAD BONE.~ 
12s. 6d. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 


A new edition of an 
intensely interesting account 
of a seaman’s impressions 
of the trial through which 
the Merchant Service came 
during the War—as Mr. 
Tomlinson says in his pre- 
Caprain James Coox. face, the only book which 


F.R.S. tells us how we were main- 
ained through those terrible 
From the ea by Nathaniel Dance, R.A., . 8 
in the Gallery ot Greenwich Hospital. years. 
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MEN 
WHO 
FOUND 
OUT. 


By AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIs. 
(Gerald Howe.) 

The delectable paths to knowledge 
are becoming more and more fas- 
cinating. No longer need a confusing 
muddle blind us to the beginnings of 
such things as are known and under- 
stood by the trained mind, for the 
opportunities of discovery by personal 
experiment are here laid bare to even 
the youthful inquirer into the scien- 
tific facts of this existence. After the 
success that attended ‘‘ How You 
Began,’’ much was to be expected of 
Mrs. Williams-Ellis’s stories of great @ 
scientific discoverers. It suffices to iM 
say that she has once again produced 
a book that is as wonderful as a fairy 
tale, containing nothing that is be- 
yond the comprehension of a child, 
and everything that will enthral the 
more matured intelligence. The nine 
stories that form the book are 
romances of discovery, not the least fascinating portions 
of which deal with experiments that may be attempted 
and carried out by the normal child of average intelligence. 


5s. 


4 


4 ne 
From Men Who Found Out 
By Amabel Williams-Ellis 
(Gerald Howe) 


THE GOLDEN ADVENTURES 
OF BALBOA. 


By ARTHUR STRAWN. 12s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 


Though Spanish literature has been rich in contemporary 
accounts of Balboa’s voyages, up to the present there has 
been no biography of him in English. In the present 


volume Mr. Strawn has admirably filled that need and, in 
the excellent Golden Hind series, given us a life-size portrait 
of that stalwart discoverer of the Pacific, and the story 
It is an amazing story 


of his tempestuous times. 
of desperate 
adventure 
in the early 
1500's, full 
of furious 
fighting, con- 
spiracy and 
frenzied search 
for treasure. 
Stripped of 
the halo with 
which the 
passing years 
have invested 
it, life in those 
days was a 
pretty stark 
and desperate 
concern, but 
seen from this 
comfortable 
distance and 
under such 
guidance as 
Mr. Strawn’s, 
it is like a 


From The Golden Adventures of Balboa 
By Arthur Strawn 
(John Lane). 


vivid and 
dramatic epi- 
sode. 


le 
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THE PERFECT 
FRIEND. 


By CoLLInson OWEN. 


7s. 6d. 
(Cassells.) 


A novel that hovers half-way in 
sentiment between the Victorian and 
the modern interweaves generally the 
disadvantages of both parties. In 
this case the author has made the 
most of the disadvantages of the 
material, and has, in a somewhat 
fantastic design, let slip most of the 
opportunities. If none of the charac- 
ters are very convincing, the con- 
versations that they indulge in are 
even less so, and one wonders why 
the author, having taken the trouble 
to think out a plot at all, has not 
taken more trouble in its presentation. 
Even the by-election at North Hough- 
ton, which was expected to be 
‘enormous fun,’’ provides rather 
dull reading, and this in spite of 
the presence of a “ red-hot roaring 
Red.”’ Asan“ English Balzac ’’ Hugh 
Quayne is rather a disappointing 

- creation, but doubtless our English 
climate is responsible for his delinquencies which are not 
too broad and certainly never too deep. 


GALILEO. 


AND WHY NOT KNOWING? 


By Joan Coccin. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


For more than a hundred pages one is left wandering 
pleasantly but apparently aimlessly amid the mutual rela- 
tionships of a group of girls, school fellows and slightly 
related, amongst whom one stands out ; and by common 
consent Nora is known among her friends as ‘“‘ Princess.’ 
And very attractive she is, but why all this spending of 
time and space upon things so trivial and ordinary ? The 
answer is supplied by the later part of the book. The 
charm and apparent worth of the Nora of the early chapters 
constitute an effective background against which is thrown 


up the selfish 


and worthless 
Nora of the 
later. It is 
skilfully done, 
and the 
sound, un- 
selfish recti- 


tudeof Nora’s 
friend, Pene- 
lope, who 
sticks to her 
to the bitter 
end—to her 
own hurt— 
affords a fine 
study in 
friendship. 
There are not 
too many 
who can write 
a story about 
girls that girls 
will recognise 
as true to life, 
and Miss 
Joan Coggin 
is one of these 
few. 


SPANIARD BARTERING WiTH THE INDIANS. 
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From The Buccaneer’s Bride 
By Ben Bolt 
(Ward, Lock). 


Wrapper DESIGN. 


PABLITO. 


By KATHARINE HAVILAND Taylor. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


When we laid down “ Pablito’’ we felt we had been 
reading something quite out of the usual rut of novels. 
Why? Partly perhaps because much of the scene is in 
Cuba which the writer knows. She gets the singular 
atmosphere of the place well, without wasting time in 
descriptions. For the story is told with a singular swift- 
ness and economy of phrase. Pablito is really heir to an 
English baronetcy ; he has good friends, and falls in love 
with lovely Estelle Field, daughter of a wealthy financier, 
a maiden full of ‘“‘ real and rare sweetness.’’ The plot 
thickens and Pablito gets mixed up in a jewel robbery, is 
kidnapped, and believed by many to be guilty of murder. 
He is of course innocent, and all ends happily. The 
wedding is fixed and Pablito’s father, Sir Aubrey, gives a 
blessing! This is a very readable, unusual book, rich in 
sentiment and colour, with a strong tide of action running 
through it. 


FURTHER 
ADVENTURES OF 
JUNGLE JOHN: 


By Joun BupDDEN. 6s. (Longmans.) 


How rich is this season in boys’ books quite out of the 
ordinary! Here is a sequel to the popular volume ‘‘ Jungle 
John,’’ by one who has loved and known India well. 
The illustrations are by Major-General H. J. P. Browne 
and it is clear that the General has trod the jungle looking 
about him with observant eyes. Major Budden dedicates 
his book to “‘ Katie, my wife, who has shared with me 
many a day of joyous hardship in the great jungles of 
Central India.”” Fortunate young John has a great time 
on the hunting expeditions. Says Damroo, his faithful 
bodyguard, ‘‘ Keep upright on thy feet, small sahib, but 
walk not directly on thy prey: beat a circle round about 
them, taking advantage of each and every bush to approach 
them more closely.”” John is a fine little chap, and we 
warmly commend his story. The local colour is excellent ; 
and author and artist are especially fitted for the job. 
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From Dickon 
By Marjorie Bowen 


(Hodder & Stoughton), 


PLANS. 


By Susan CLIFFORD. 
3s. 6d. (Wells Gardner.) 


There must be few nurseries that have not come face 
to face with the momentous problem of ‘‘ What-shall-we- 
do-next ?’’ Miss Clifford has tackled it with remarkable 
thoroughness, and provided a most attractive and varied 
programme for each Saturday in the year. And not only 
has she adapted her suggestions to the various seasons 
and possibilities, but she gives the most careful instruc- 
tions for their accomplishment. There will be no doubt 
as to the book’s welcome from the grown-ups. 


SPRING. 


By Sopuia CLEUGH. 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


The lightness and gaiety of youth are here in the charming 
setting of the Italian springtime. Miss Cleugh has brought 
all the elements of the fairy tale together and woven them 
into a story of life—the Princess, the guardian dragon— 
in the person of her designing mother—the handsome 
prince, with his bright blue motor-car instead of a snow- 
white steed, and the children who play their parts in the 
romance and help to frustrate the villain. It is all as 
fresh and dainty as apple blossom, and the conversations 
of Gilliflower, Larkspur and Sweet William—daughters and 
son of a dreamy professor, staying in Italy under the 
placid management of an aunt—are highly amusing. 
This is a book you cannot fail to enjoy ; it embodies the 
very spirit of happiness. 


WrRapPER DESIGN. 
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THE INTIMATE LIFE OF 
THE LAST TSARINA. 


By Princess CATHERINE RADZIWILL. 12s. 6d. (Cassells.) 


This vivid and outspoken record, by a Princess of the 
Russian Court, dispels much of the mystery surrounding 
the Romanov tragedy, and in particular the ill-fated 
woman whose early life was so unpropitious. Her lonely 
and thwarted childhood, and the loss of her mother at the 
age of six, produced in this wayward, capricious child an 
unlovable, complex nature in which haughtiness, vanity, 
mysticism and 
deep religious feel- 
ing developed to an 
unusual degree. 
The baneful in- 
fluence of Rasputin, 
the medium Phi- 
lippi, and Madame 
Viroubova on her 
susceptible nature 
is all too evident, 
and numerous ex- 
tracts from _ the 
Emperor’s private 
diary disclose the 
strange, vacillating 
temperament of 
the man withwhom 
her life was linked. 
The book is not an 
apology nor an in- 
dictment ; it is just 
an authentic ac- 
count of the final 
phase of the Ro- 
manov dynasty, 
and pleads that 
history will at least 
be kind to this 
wilful, misguided 
woman who “‘ if she 
erred deeply, also 
suffered much.”’ 


ONE MAN’S 
WAR. 


By Bert and 
Joun J. NILEs. 


From One Man’s War’ BERT 
ALL. 


by Bert Hall and 


15s. 
(John Hamilton.) 
J. J. Niles This book, by 


(John Hamilton). Brack uniform. Whateverstandards 

it is judged, is re- 

markable. We are told in the foreword, by Elliot White 
Springs, that the author is not “ overly critical of others 
but he never fails to recognise a bastard when he sees 
one.” After that we are prepared for anything. Nor are 
we disappointed. The career of Lieutenant Bert Hall— 
a soldier of fortune if ever there was one—has been amazing. 
His early years were spent in the steamboat trade on the 
Mississippi, a good forcing-house for the adventurous life. 
Before the War he went to France, met the French pioneers 
of flying, and took up with the air. In the Balkan War 
of 1913 he wasin the Turkish Air Service, but he functioned 
only on days when his pay—equivalent to 100 dollars per 
day—was forthcoming in gold. When the Turkish gold sup- 
plies began to give out he flew across and joined the Bulgars 
on the same terms. Thus did he preserve his American 
neutrality. But he was too trusting. He was ultimately 
arrested by the Bulgars and was lucky to escape with his 
life. ‘The War came as a heaven-sent opportunity, and he 
joined the French Foreign Legion. He saw service in the 
trenches, but trench life was drab and unexciting and, 
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From The Intimate Life of the Princess CATHERINE 
Last Tsarina 
By Princess Catherine Radziwill 
(Cassels). 


moreover, flying was in his blood, so he procured a transfer 
to the French Air Service and was at length posted to the 
famous Lafayette Squadron. The greater part .of the 
book tells of his adventures as a war-time pilot. He was 
officially credited with nine aeroplanes shot down, and 
he had many adventures landing spies in the German lines. 
This part of his story, which is well told, has many thrills, 
but they are of a kind made familiar by other published 
reminiscences. It is when he is sent to Russia and 
Rumania that he again strikes a novel note. His mission 
was to “ ginger’ the aviation services in those two coun- 
tries, but he writes of his interview with the Grand Duke 


PeTeR lI. 


‘ 

From Peter the Great 
by Stephen Graham 
(Ernest Benn). 
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From The Courts of the Morning Wrapper DEesicn. 
By John Buchan 


(Hodder & Stoughton). 


Nicholas: ‘‘ He is very anxious to have the Russian 
aviation section pulled together. I made some sugges- 
tions and he sadly said that I was perhaps young and 
expected to conquer Rome in a day.’’ Then came the 
Revolution, of which shattering event the author’s diary 
gives many colourful pictures. The book is strong meat, 
but it gives a vivid, authentic picture of a crazy world. 


THINGS SEEN IN CEYLON. 


By CLARE Illustrated. 
3s. 6d. (Seeley, Service.) 


Primarily intended as we would judge for the tourist, 
this informative if rather artless addition to a popular 
series by a woman writer who has spent several years in 
“the island of jewels ”’ will fulfil its function. Its com- 
placent chattiness is leavened by much practical advice—- 
“January and February are usually considered the best 
months to visit Ceylon, though March is sometimes equally 
good. . . . In October, November, and December torren- 
tial rains make motoring, in some parts, impossible.” 
There are some funny stories about bungalow servants, of 
the appu for instance who wrote thoughtfully “ only 
four snipe ’’ on the menu when informed the party’s numbers 
would be five, and his colleague who preferred “‘ wilder- 
ness’’ as ‘“‘ very good dictionary word,” judged to be 
synonymous with “dessert.’’ The author’s discretion 
should have warned her however that Ceylonese readers 
will not relish the appellation of ‘‘ Natives,’’ even with the 
capital, with which she besprinkles her pages so plentifully. 
A superfluity of photographs atone for a very inadequate 
map. 
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FRENCH PRONUNCIATION 
IS EASY! 


By Nem Gow. Is. (John Long.) 


Amusement and instruction are not usually so closely 
affiliated as in this useful and extremely entertaining 
handbook by Mr. Neil Gow. The book is designed to 
“break the back of the pronunciation difficulty,” and is 
described as ‘‘ invaluable to tourists,’’ and that it does the 
one and is the other will be affirmed by everybody who 
glances into its pages. ‘It is quite easy to pronounce 
the French language correctly,’’ says the author, and 
proceeds to tell us briefly how it is done. If you are 
thinking of going on the Continent, or are making a study 
of French, you cannot do better than lay out the modest 
sum of a shilling and obtain advice which is at once good 
humoured and full of common sense. 


THE 
ADVENTURES 
OF TOMMY. 


By H. G. WELLs. 
5s. net. (Harrap.) 


A delightfully amusing short story for young children 
which shows Mr. Wells as artist as well as author. It was 
written and illustrated many years ago for the little 
daughter of a friend of his when Mr. Wells was lying ill and 
feeling bored—but it is only now that he has consented 
toits publication. Small children will follow with absorbed 
interest the odd, quaint, laughable story of the Proud Rich 
Man and the little boy, Tommy, who saved his life and 
received a present from him ; and the book will be treasured 
by Mr. Wells’s grown-up admirers as a unique and charming 
addition to his other works. 


From Things Seen in Ceylon ALUWIHARA Rock 
By Clare Rettie TEMPLE. 
(Seeley, Service). The Rock Temple in which the 


teachings of Buddha were first 
written down in go B.c. 
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From The Diaries of Mary, 
Countess of Meath, Vol. II 
Edited by her husband 
(Hutchinson). 


THE DIARIES OF MARY, 
COUNTESS OF MEATH. 


Volume Two (1900-1918). 


Edited by Her Husband. With frontispiece and 21 other 
illustrations. 18s. (Hutchinson.) 


In this handsome and pathetic volume the Earl of Meath 
completes the remarkable record of philanthropic service 
and welfare work due to the lifelong and zealous activities 
of his wife. The previous volume sketched a distinguished 
story of service, and the eighteen years described here 
were no less fruitful and active. We catch intimate 
glimpses of work and travel for such institutions as the 
Brabazon Employment Society, the Ministering Children’s 
League (with its many buildings for which the Countess 
made a world tour), the Meath Home of Comfort for 
Epileptic Women, Home for Aged Women at Sandymount, 
Dublin, and many social and religious bodies. The War 
brought 
greater and 
varied labours. 
A last care in 
declining 
health was to 
launch an 
organisation to 
supply sailors 
with“ Kapok”’ 
life-saving 
waistcoats. 
These diaries 
prove that she 
“lived to walk 
in the Christ- 
ian faith and 
benefit her 
fellow crea- 
tures.”’ 


WIND.- 
HARPS. 


By Marion 
CrAN. With 
illustrations. 
Ios. 6d. 
(Herbert 
Jenkins.) 


From Wind-Harps 
By Marion Cran 
(Herbert Jenkins). 


There are 
still many 


M.C.L. Home, CoTTESLOE 
Beach, W. AUSTRALIA. 
(Lady Meath is standing on the balcony.) 
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persons who can hear the little sounds of the 
garden, not only the bird songs, but the rust- 
lings, chirpings, murmurings, caressings, the 
hundred and one signs and small noises of animal 
and insect life, and also the sounds of human life 
and home. Mrs. Cran calls these ‘‘ Wind-Harps,”’ 
and no one will want to grumble because she 
has not given us this time a book entirely about 
gardens. There is much of garden lore in it, but 
there are also unforgettable chapters for lovers 
of dogs and cats; also there are glimpses of home 
life with a score of small adventures and hap- 
penings that make ‘“‘ monotony” an unneeded 
word in the author’s vocabulary. Such a com- 
panionable book this is, so friendly, so amusing, so 
humane, so “‘ fitting ’’ for either a sunny afternoon 
orarainyday. The illustrations add to the happy 
intimacy of the letterpress and take us right into 
the circle. 


JOE JENKINS—DETECTIVE. 


By ROSENHAYN. 
(Heinemann.) 


7s. 6d. net. 


Joe Jenkins is an American detective whose 
[services are apparently much in demand in the 
big cities of Europe. The thirteen stories in this volume 
contain often a good central idea, but they are not 
handled or developed in a way likely to appeal to the 
sophisticated reader of detective fiction. Excitement and 
thrills are here in abundance; plausibility is not so 
conspicuous. 


THROUGH TERROR TO FREEDOM. 


By STELLA ARBENINA 
(Hutchinson.) 


(Baroness Meyendorff). 18s. 


The writer of this book has recently become famous upon 
the London stage ; but probably few among her admirers 
know the romantic story of how she became an actress. 
Belonging to one of the oldest families in Cheshire, she 
married Baron Paul Meyendorff, an officer of the Russian 
Imperial Horse Guards, and lived in Petrograd until 1918. 
She was an eyewitness of the declaration of the Great 


“THE INTERESTING THING ABOUT THESE GRACIOUS 
OLD HOUSES IS THEIR HUMANITY.” 
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War in that city, worked as a hospital nurse, and fulfilled 
her conventional aristocratic réle until the Revolution 
came. Of Russia during the War and the Revolution 
she gives us some extraordinarily vivid and fascinating 
pictures, and the evil genius of Rasputin is once more 
powerfully presented to us. Though once loyal to the 
Tsarist regime, she recognises its weaknesses, and gives 
what strikes us as being 


concludes with an interesting account of some celebrated 
secret agents, including Wilhelm Stieber, Napoleon’s 
Schulmeister, and those two notorious women, Made- 
moiselle le Docteur and Mata-Hari. Of the many surprising 
statements in the book not the least disturbing is the 
author's theory that the death risks of a spy in modern 
warfare are not so great as those incurred by combat 

troops. And he gives 


a just and balanced 
estimate both of the 
old Russia and the new. 
She suffered much 
under the Bolsheviks, 
and was imprisoned for 
a time under vile con- 
ditions. Yet she owes 
indirectly to the 
Bolsheviks the  fulfil- 
ment of her life’s 
ambition. Reduced to 
the necessity of working 
for a living, she took 
to the stage and became 
an immediate success. 
Her debut at the 
Alexandra Theatre in 
Petrograd, where she 
played in Russian 
classical drama, had a 
brilliant reception and, 
acting in four languages, 
she went from triumph 
to triumph in various 
parts of the Continent 
before attaining her 
most cherished aim of 
appearing in London. 
Her reminiscences 
abound in political, 
social and _ theatrical 
interest, and are 
written with verve and 
charm. 


LIFE AND 
DEATH IN 
SING SING. 


By Lewis E. LAweEs. 
T&s. 
(John Long.) 


The writer of this 


statistics in support of 
his theory, remarking 
aptly that ‘‘ death as 
well as glory seems to 
slight the spy.” 


THE TERROR 
OF THE AIR. 
By WitLtiaMm Le 


QUEUXx. 7s. 6d. 
(Herbert Jenkins.) 


Mr. Le Queux mixes 
the usual ingredients 
in his posthumous 
thriller, but some are 
d fficult to digest. A 
mysterious aircraft, the 
product of Germany— 
about which country 
the author wrote in the 
spirit of August, 1914 
—attacks London, 
Paris, New York, Liver- 
pool, and shipping on 
the high seas. It comes, 
almost silently, destroys 
opposition in the air 
with powerful rays, and 
drops all sorts of de- 
vilries on the helpless. 
population. But the 
enemy has_ reckoned 
without the Chief of 
the British Air Force 
(it might incidentally 
have been news to Mr. 
Le Queux that the title 
of Chief of the Royal 
Air Force is held only 
by the King) and a 
lady pilot of courage 
and ability beloved of 


book has been Warden the Chief. The two, in 
of Sing Sing Prison happy combination, 
since 1920. He has and with the help of 


handled more than ten 
thousand “ bad’”’ men 
and has witnessed 17 
men and 4 women 
brought face to face with death in Sing Sing’s death chair. 
What he thinks of it all is set down in these pages soberly 
and vividly, with common sense and with feeling. He 
quotes with sympathy Elmer Hubbard's definition of a 
sinner as “‘a man with a different fault from my own,” 
and confesses that he is now opposed to capital punish- 
ment. A book for prison reformers as well as for those 
who are curious to know how a great prison is conducted 
and what exactly goes on behind its walls. 


From Through Terror to Freedom 
By Stella Arbenina 
(Hutchinson). 


SPY AND COUNTER SPY. 
(John Hamilton.) 


The author details at some length the development of 
modern espionage and counter espionage, with special 
reference to the activities of spies in the World War, and 


By RicHarpD W. Rowan. _I5s. 
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the Navy, destroy the 
pirate craft, and the 
world breathes again. 


As CLEOPATRA IN “ANTONY 
AND CLEOPATRA.” 


PETER THE GREAT. 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM. {I Is. (Ernest Benn.) 


It is too early as yet to say that any book of Stephen 
Graham’s sets the coping-stone upon his work for the 
elucidation of Russian life and character; but this mono- 
graph comes pretty near it. With none of the philosophic 
strain or doctrinaire bias of the average historian, he 
contrives to make this study something more than a “ one- 
man show.” It brings out all the excesses of the Romanov 
giant—his violence and savagery, his lust and vengeance, 
his almost superhuman energy and dominance of character. 
But no one can read this narrative without seeing in him 
many honourable compensations. This book has the drama 
and intensity of Tolstoy’s ‘‘ War and Peace,’ set back a 
couple of centuries, and embodied in one titanic figure. 
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THE REAL RASPUTIN. 


By His Daughter, MARIE RASPUTIN. 
(John Long.) 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


Apart from its special interest, ‘‘ The Real Rasputin ”’ is 
in itself a very readable and vivid narrative. In these 
pages the famous monk appears as a gentle-eyed mystic, 
a loving father and a strong personality who fell a victim 
to aristocratic intrigue 
and ecclesiastical rancour. 
Marie Rasputin, now a 
professional dancer in 
Germany, writes with 
force and real affection. 
There are striking pictures 
of the Revolution, of an 
attempted rescue of the 
Tsar, of the flight of 
the Rasputin family to 
Vladivostok, and _ their 
subsequent struggles. 
Rasputin himself first 
appears as the religious 
returning after a two 
years’ pilgrimage, ‘‘ with 
a long brown beard and 
eyes a little strange but 
very gentle, set in a tired 
face.’ Throughout the 
book runs an able criti- 
cism of the current 
charges against Rasputin. 
His daughter deserves a 
respectful hearing for her 
claim: ‘I do not want 
to make a saint of my 
father or to counter a 
foul legend with a pious 


” 


one. 


WEATHER. 


By E. E. FREE and 
TRAvis HOKE. I4s. 
(Constable.) 


Considering the popu- 
larity of the weather as 
a topic of conversation, 
it is surprising how little 
we know about it. The 
first glance into this 
exhaustive volume, with 
its magnificent photo- 
graphs and its drawings 
and maps by Elise 
Seeds, convicts us of gross ignorance. How many of us 
could answer the question, ‘‘ Why is there any weather 
at all?’’ Yet the joint authors set out to answer it so 
concisely and so clearly that we are left marvelling that 
we did not know before. They even tell us in the final 
chapter what we are to do about it; but we find we have 
been doing already the only thing they say we can do— 
and that is adapt ourselves! In between the first chapter 
and the last, we have the weather dealt with in every 
aspect—heat, cold, rain, fog, the winds, the clouds, rain- 
bows and sunsets ; for the authors admit that they went 
about asking everybody they met what he wanted to 
know concerning the weather. And here, in a most enter- 
taining style, the queries they collected are replied to. 


From The Real Rasputin 
By Marie Rasputin 
(John Long). 


CAROLINE ORMESBY’S CRIME. 
By HERBERT ADAMS. 3s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


The author may reasonably be congratulated upon 
having struck out on an original line of his own in the 
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APPEARS AS A SINGER AND 
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conception of his plot. Four attractive, well educated 
girls—or more accurately one such girl and three accom- 
plices—who have all been scandalously robbed by either 
incapable guardians, or a dishonest solicitor, or a worth- 
less husband, conceive the daring plan of getting their own 
back by kidnapping a newly-arrived Colonial millionaire 
and holding him to ransom. The whole idea is rather far- 
fetched and improbable, but the story makes excellent 
reading ; and the subse- 
quent relations of the 
victim and his disguised 
captor, who meet at a 
house party in the Mid- 
lands for a cricket week, 
are excellently conceived. 
In fact the portion of the 
story which is laid at 
Elton Park is more con- 
vincing than the opening 
scenes in London, and 
Caroline carries through 
a very difficult réle with 
marked ability. The 
extreme improbability of 
the central situation will 
not lessen however the 
interest with which this 
exciting tale will be read. 


THE WAITING 
GAME. 


By L. G. Oswacp. 
7s. 6d. (Nash & 
Gravson.) 


The popular novel of 
pre-war years nearly 
always revolved on some 
scheme whereby the hus- 
band and wife were 
estranged before, or 
immediately following, 
marriage, quarrelled 
several hundred pages 
before they became recon- 
ciled and finally, like the 
prince and princess in the 
fairy tale, lived happily 
ever afterwards.  Intro- 
ducing an Irish environ- 
ment, glimpses of gay 
Continental life, and 
London society scenes, 
Mr. Oswald has re- 
assembled all the old 
jewels in a modern setting, and done it with a wealth 
of detail and an elaboration of design that carry the 
conviction of knowledge. If the characters are not 
psychologically individual, at least the story conforms to 
type in essentials, and the conversation flows naturally 
and easily. Whether most husbands would prove so 
complaisantly attentive towards the return of an erring 
wife, who had shown a preference for gigolos and bounders, 
as Julian did is difficult to say—modern conditions may 
have reversed the order of philandering spouses. 


Marie RASPUTIN AS SHE NOW 


DANCER AT DRESDEN THEATRE. 


VOYAGES TO THE EAST INDIES. 


By CHRISTOPHER FRYKE and CHRISTOPHER SCHWEITZER. 
10s. 6d. (Cassells.) 

Neither of the two men whose voyages were first published 
in 1700 and are here reissued, with an Introduction by 
Mr. C. Ernest Fayle, were of outstanding note. Fryke 
was a surgeon to the East India Company from 1680-1686, 
and Schweitzer a volunteer who went out as a ship’s steward 
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and filled various posts, 
ashore and afloat, in the 
East Indies. Perhaps it 
is to their humble posi- 
tion that their particular 
interest attaches. Their 
unvarnished, sometimes 
pungent narratives give 
realistic glimpses of life 
in the Mercantile Service 
as it was lived two 
hundred years ago. 
India, Ceylon and the 
Malays are the back- 
ground for these vivid 
chronicles of battles and 
shipwrecks, of piracy and 
all manner of difficulties 
and dangers, at the back 
of which lurked the 
enormous struggle 
against Dutch 
supremacy. Reprinted 
verbatim the 
original, they convey an 
authentic and piquant 
picture of the customs, 
manners and religions of 
those vigorous times. 


ON THE 
BOTTOM. 
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From Wanderings in Central Africa 


By Dugald Campbell 
(Seeley, Service). 


By CoMMANDER EDWARD ELLSBERG. 


(Constable.) 


The officer in charge of the work of salving the United 
States submarine S51 (rammed and sent to the bottom 


by the City of Rome in 
September, 1925, with a 
gaping hole in her side) 
tells his amazing story 
modestly in this attractive 
book. Unluckily the sub- 
marine lay in one of 
the stormiest sectors of the 
North American coast, 
where there is always more 
or less a heavy ocean 
swell. This dead weight 
of 600 tons was at last 
retrieved, and the Navy 
Department are now sub- 
jecting the various 
apparatus and appliances 
used by Ellsberg to an 
exhaustive trial to be ready 
for the future. Ellsberg is 
a hero. Time after time 
he was defeated after 
desperate efforts, always he 
faced the fearful perils of 
deep-sea diving with a 
shining patience and perse- 
verance. After the success, 
when all the party were 
dispersing, we hear that 
the officer’s great reward 
lay in a remark made by 
one of his most splendid 
helpers, ‘‘ There is not one 
of the bunch of divers, 
Mr. Ellsberg, who 
wouldn’t go to hell for 
you!” 


Native DENTIST AT WORK 


IN PORTUGUESE ANGOLA. 


tures, presumably on the ‘ 


WANDERINGS 
IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 


By DuGALD CAMPBELL. 
Illustrated. 21s. 
(Seeley, Service.) 


Not many people with 
a first-hand experience 
of either are in a posi- 
tion to draw lively com- 
parisons between the 
palm-oil ruffian or 
Krooboy of forty vears 
back and their proto- 
types of to-day. But 
Mr. Campbell can do 
that, and more. At an 
age which it would be 
scarcely discreet to in- 
quire into he thinks 
nothing of walking back- 
wards and forwards 
across Africa from the 
Niger to the Nile every 
five years or so and 
composing stimulating 
accounts of his adven- 


‘small portable type-writer ”’ 


which it seems you can pick up nowadays in any 


West Coast bazaar. 


A lifetime spent thus in travel and 


exploration throughout the obscurer corners of the Dark 
Continent has not staled the charm of pioneering for one 
so incorrigibly receptive to new impressions, so skilled in 
the narration of their effect upon him. We wish the word 
“stunt ’’ were not such a favourite of his, and this latest 
incident of his Odyssey not quite so breathless and in- 
consequent perhaps. But these are trifles. Mr. Campbell 


From On the Bottom 


By Commander Edward Ellsberg 
(Constable). 


go 


“WeELL, Mr. 
HAVE YOU DECIDED To 
GIVE BACK THAT BELL 
YOU STOLE Pp” 


writes simply gorgeous 
travel books, and this is 
one. 


PASTEL. 


By GEORGETTE HEYER. 

7s. 6d. (Longmans.) 
The trouble with 
‘“Pastel’’ is that its 
author has got hold of 
too big a theme for her 
treatment of it. Jealousy, 
a primitive force that 
might have been a thunder- 
bolt in Russian hands, is 
made the excuse for 
pleasant tea-table prattle. 
Gossip round a Sévres 
service can be a charming 
pastime and the Storn- 
aways, and the Fayres, 
and the rest of their circle 
of acquaintances play very 
prettily, but even so the 
game scarcely warrants 
three hundred odd pages 
of fairly closely written 
script. Frances Stornaway 
mentally consumes herself 
with envy because her 
younger sister outshines 
her in the fascination of the 
opposite sex, and it is all so 
incredible to believe. This is 
Suburbia with a difference ; 

and, oh, the difference ! 
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BIRDS AND GREEN PLACES. 


By Avec H. CuisHo_m. With numerous illustrations. 
15s. (Dent.) 

This volume is one of several recent productions be- 
tokening a deep and enlightened interest by present-day 
Australians in the re- 
markable flora and 
fauna of their country. 
Mr. Chisholm has many 
of the true qualifica- 
tions for his task, a fine 
enthusiasm for his sub- 
ject, an admirable luci- 
dity in writing, and an 
infinite patience in 
observation. The col- 
lection of materials for 
a work ofthis kind re- 
quires, it would appear, 
not only perseverance, 
but fortitude. In a 
masterly understate- 
ment Mr. Chisholm tells 
us that the observer of 
bird life must not be 
“fastidious” or 
‘‘dainty.”” These are 
not the adjectives that 
occurred to us when we 
read of his sitting for 
hours exposed to the massed attacks of “‘ flesh-boring 
ticks, leeches and perhaps, the vicious communistic mite 
known as the scrubitch.’”” The book is handsomely pro- 
duced and contains nearly eighty illustrations from photo- 
graphs and paintings. Many of these are of outstanding 
interest and scientific value. 


From Birds and Green Places 
By Alec H. Chisholm 
(Dent). 


DANCING SHADOW. 


By Nancy Morison. 7s. 6d. 


(Sampson Low.) 

With desperate suddenness the 
blow fell on Faith Barter just as 
she and Philip Maitland were 
about to become engaged. Her 
enforced silence on the subject 
made it imperative for her to 
break right away from the familiar 
home surroundings and seek con- 
solation in sheer hard work. 
Joining forces with a girl who 
had visited the village, Faith 
trains as a dancer, but there is 
no escape from the shadow which 
persists in dogging her footsteps. 
With intimate pictures of the life 
behind the scenes, and minor 
romances pleasingly woven in, 
Faith’s progress is sympatheti- : 
cally developed until a solution — 
is reached which gives the utmost (|) 
satisfaction without any straining t 
of the possibilities. ete 


From All Sorts of Dogs 
By Rowland Johns 
(Methuen). 


THE LEGION BOOK. 


21s. (Cassells.) 


Many of our most prominent authors and artists have 
combined to make this book unique in interest and value, 
in response to a personal invitation from H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. It is not surprising, therefore, to find 


among the contributions some extraordinarily good things. 
If certain items are disappointing, that is almost inevitable 
where the standard is in the main so high, and the quantity 
so great. 


Looking down the list of contents one sees in 
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succession the names of John Galsworthy, Hugh Walpole, 
Rudyard Kipling, Winston Churchill, Edgar Wallace, 
Arnold Bennett, W. H. Davies, Sheila Kaye-Smith, 
G. K. Chesterton, Walter de la Mare, and, with a few 
notable exceptions, most of those that at the moment 
dominate our literature, 
art and poetry. One 
need hardly add that 
here is an_ excellent 
guinea’s worth—a book 
to treasure and to keep. 


MAORI 
WITCHERY. 


By C. R. Browne. 
6s. (Dent.) 


Although the author 
has much to say of the 
doings of a nefarious 
witch-doctor, the real 
significance of his title 
is the charm exercised 
on many travellers and 
observers by this brave 
and simple people. Mr. 
Browne himself, who 
describes here his 
experiences of more than thirty years ago while 
acting as a Government surveyor in New Zealand, is 
an enthusiastic admirer of the Maori people, one of 
whose bewitching daughters he married. It is possible to 
regret that Mr. Browne has given to his material something 
of the form of fiction. He assures us however that his 
facts are true and per- 
sonages mostly real, and the book 
might have been more convincing 
if presented as a simple chronicle. 
The book is interesting in itself 
and possesses undoubted value as 
a contribution to anthropology. 


THe Beauty Biro HIMSELF 
MALE Rose Rosin. 


OPEN-AIR 
STUDIES 

IN 
AUSTRALIA. 


By FREDERICK CHAPMAN. 
With illustrations. 

6d. 

(Dent.) 


The twenty essays on geology 
contained in this volume proved, 
we are told, eminently successful 
on their appearance in a Melk 
bourne newspaper. This is not 
surprising, for Mr. Chapman 
possesses in no ordinary degree 
the power of handling a scientific 
subject with interest and 
lucidity. The ex-Governor- 
General of Australia, Lord 
Novar, has described the author 
as ‘‘a distinguished example of the indefatigable single- 
minded scientist who gives his life to his work.’”” While 
Mr. Chapman has naturally based his articles on interest- 
ing Australian formations, his breadth and simplicity of 
treatment make his book an admirable general intro- 
duction to geological study everywhere. The work is 
equipped with some seventy illustrations of remarkable 
clearness and of definite scientific worth. 


“Do I LooK LIke 
A GREENHORN Pp” 
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FAMOUS CURSES. 
By Ex.iotr O'DONNELL. 
(Skeffington.) 

Briefly speaking, this volume consists of twenty-six 
curses and twelve illustrations. The reader will probably 
derive some satisfaction from the thought that the art of 
cursing seems to have fallen into abeyance, and that no 
modern poet, however much the victim of editorial detrac- 
tion, possesses the minatory powers of Thomas the Rhymer. 
For Thomas was a master of potent imprecation, and 
Mr. O’Donnell is in- 
debted to him for 
many of his most 
thrilling narratives. 
Most of the curses 
chronicled here con- 
cerned historic 
families, but Mr. 
O’ Donnell finds room 
for a few foreign 
masterpieces, such as 
the sad case of 
Bishop Hatto. The 
last chapter in this 
volume has an amus- 
ing foot-note to the 
effect that ‘‘ History 
and Legend are inter- 
twined in this story, 
which is not in- 
variably authentic.” 
Sticklers for authen- 
ticity had better 
avoid this volume, 
which will however 
give not a little fear- 
ful joy to readers of 
robust nerves and 
open minds. 


With illustrations. 18s. 


THE GIRL 
OF THE 
GOLDEN 
REEF. 


By H. DE VERE 
STACPOOLE. 

7s. 
{(Hutchinson.) 


The fact that Mr. 
Stacpoole has _ re- 
turned to his old 
territory — that of 
the tropic seas and 
lagoons—will be wel- 
comed by many. 
Once more he has 
conjured with a 


wealth of descriptive colouring and intriguing nautical lore. 
Unconsciously humorous, philosophical, blustering, yet 
kind-hearted to a degree—such is Barley, the mahogany- 
faced old sea captain whose lonely slumbers in the derelict 
Colorado are suddenly disturbed by two seafarers seeking his 
aid. An unexpected caprice of fate has linked the lives of 
the American girl, ‘“‘ Jo’’ Adams, and her English com- 
panion, Richard Trent ; and fate again, in the form of sea 
fog, sends them drifting to the Colorado, where Barley 
invites them to join in his search for treasure on the Golden 
Reef shoals. Adventure after adventure falls to the lot 
of this strangely assorted trio. Notwithstanding Jo’s 
courage and personal charm, which appeal to both men, 
though in different ways, she has a wilful, independent 
spirit which leads them into a network of tangles requiring 
all their ingenuity to unweave. Further disaster is caused 
by Barley’s so-called “‘ touch of the sun,’’ which betrays 


From Famous Curses 
By Elliott O'Donnell 
(Skeffington). 
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him into giving valuable information to the adventurer, 
Durrand, whose Jekyll and Hyde personality overshadows 
their path like an evil genius. While of special menace to 


Jo is the jealous hatred of Nalia, the native Kanaka woman. 
When at last the longed-for treasure heaves in sight, the 
final blow descends in the appearance of three French 
convicts who brutally order them ashore, destroy all means 
of escape and make off in the Colorado, leaving the unlucky 


trio to face the appalling prospect of isolation and starva- 
tion. 


The characteristic optimism of Barley (an unfor- 
gettable personality) 
is put to a severe 
test, but it rises like 
a cork to the surface 
and proves equal to 
the occasion. 


THE SEVEN 
SISTERS. 

By JEAN LILLy. 

7s. 6d. (Dent.) 

When Stanley 

Kent, a young 
American architect, 
married Nancy Pren- 
tice, he found him- 
self the owner of a 
fine old mansion with 
a first-rate mystery. 
There was, it seemed, 
an heirloom consist- 
ing of seven wonder- 
ful stones which had 
disappeared for more 
than a_ generation. 
Inquiries after them 
by antiquaries and 
dealers were quickly 
followed by a series 
of mysterious 
murderous attacks, 
culminating in the 
death of Nancy’s 
mother. In the long 
run the jewels were 
found in their secret 
hiding-place, 
together with the 
details of a _ lurid 
episode that might 
almost be called 
ivstifiable fratricide. 
there is plenty of 
“Were Coupee! thrill in this Ameri- 
can story if but 
little novelty in its 
mechanism. 


+ 


THe KeitH Curses. 


YOUNG APOLLO. 
7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


The scene of action is Oxford University for the most 
part—and perhaps one may add, Oxford life on its less 
worthy side. Christopher Allan Shepherd never strikes 
one as altogether worthy of the brainy nymph whom he 
eventually marries but certainly never understands, 
Somerville Hall will not feel particularly honoured to be 
represented by Ysobel d’Aunay as a second string; for 
she has no morals, and the only thing that is to be said 
for her is that she acknowledges the fact and on that 
ground refuses to marry Allan’s friend Geoffrey who is 
infatuated with her. Shepherd is a singularly ineffec- 
tive, dreamy individual who fails in everything he 
touches ; and his only kinship with Apollo seems to consist 
in his good looks. 


By ANTHONY GIBBs. 
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THREE 
WOMEN. 


By H. E. WortTHAM. 
10s. 6d. (Cassells.) 


The three women 
of the title are St. 
Teresa, Madame de 
Choiseul and Mrs. 
Eddy. They may 
seem to the super- 
ficial glance to have 
little in common; 
but they were all 
women who did 
much, in their very 
different ways, to 
extend the activities 
and _ influence’ of 
their own — sex. 
Though her life’s 
work was the founda- 
tion of ‘‘ reformed ”’ 
Carmelite monaster- 
ies in which women, 
and later men, might 


retire more com- 
pletely from _ the 
world, Teresa of 
Avila ranks high 
among those who 
have _ striven for 
feminine emancipa- 


tion, and she proved, 
under conditions far 
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and for the light 
which they throw 
upon the progress of 
ideas. He _ has ob- 
viously mastered all 
the available data 
about his three sub- 
jects, and with much 
skill presents  full- 
length and _ living 
portraits of them. 


RANDALLS 
ROUND. 


By ELreanor Scott. 


7s.6d. (Ernest Benn.) 


The author of 
““War Among 
Ladies,’’ that scath- 
ing analysis of femi- 
nine psychology, 
takes holiday here in 
a volume of nine 
short stories which 
may be said to belong 
to the School of 
Terror and of Won- 
der. Allthenine, the 
author assures us, are 
based on dream ex- 
periences, which she 
has endeavoured to 
reproduce accurately. 
It was _ necessary 
however, as she tells 


more difficult than us, in translating 
: From Three Women THe STATUE OF BERNINI IN THE CHURCH : : 
those which faced By H. E. Wortham SANTA MARIA DELLA ViTTORIA, ROME. them into literary 
her younger con- (Cassells). form, to give them 
temporary, our own some definite shape 
Elisabeth, that a and coherence: .‘‘ In dreams 


woman can show the highest 
qualities of leadership. While 
Teresa worshipped the ideal, 
Madame de Choiseul, wife of 
Louis XV’s minister, wor- 
shipped the actual. Her one 
aim was to serve and please 
her husband, and it was her 
peculiar distinction that, 
living in an immoral time and 
having no religious fervour to 
sustain her, she nevertheless 
remained true to her own 
inner light. It was a very 
different kind of inner light 
that inspired Mrs. Eddy, whom 
the author regards as the most 
vivid modern flower which 
the. emancipation of women 
has produced. Mrs. Eddy was 
certainly a very remarkable 
character, who arrived at 
her dominating position by a 
thorny and_ difficult path. 
Mr. Wortham pays full tribute 
to her amazing ability and 
courage, but he _ implicitly 
questions some of her methods 
and conclusions. But he is 
not mainly a controversialist. 
He is essentially an historian, 
who is interested in_ his 
characters for their own sakes 


From The Civilization of the 
Renaissance in Italy 
By Jacob Burckhardt 
(Harrap). 
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ANDREA MANTEGNA. 
ManrTuA, S. ANDREA 
(Photo: Anderson, Rome.) 


there is a kind of connecting 
thread, so frail that no art 
can ever reproduce it—it is 
not possible to put it into the 
language and associations | of 
waking life.’’ Miss Scott ‘also 
adds: “I do not know 
whether by this adjustment 
they have lost some of the 
horror experienced by the 
dreamer.’ Her readers, while 
they are likely to agree on 
the purely literary quality of 
these stories, will respond to 
this doubt with less unanimity. 
For our own part our withers 
were unwrung, but we can 
quite conceive that more 
gentle readers, even if they 
cannot recapture Miss Scott’s 
“horror,” will at least experi- 
ence the “‘ agreeable shudder ”’ 
which she expects from them. 
Some of the best of the stories 
deal with horrible rituals of the 
past, which are still reflected 
in village custom and cere- 
monial. These pagan rites 
Miss Scott has vividly re- 
enacted for us, and in her 
dream-stories the mumming 
of the present is made one 
with the savagery of the past. 
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From By Soochow Waters Wrapper Desicn. 


By Louise Jordan Mila 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 


It must be admitted that the task she set herself was one 
of inordinate difficulty, and it is little wonder if the 
intangible horrors of her nightmares should lose something 
of their hideousness in the clear daylight of her admirable 
style. 


MEET MR. CRAW. 


By J. J. Bett. 
(Ward, Lock.) 


38. 6d. 


J. J. Bell made his name with ‘‘ Wee Macgreegor’”’ a 
number of years ago, and the fame of that book still pleads 
trumpet-tongued against the taking-off of any book which 
follows. In truth, ‘‘ Meet Mr. Craw’”’ needs some such 
introduction, for it is the kind of story which may well 
prove disappointing to anyone not familiar with Mr. Bell’s 
milieu. No author takes more chances with his public 
than the humorist, and in any case Mr. Bell’s humour is 
humour in a specialised field. Accept this field—lower 
middle-class life in a district never far removed from 
Glasgow—and all may go well; though for ourselves, after 
a few chapters, Mr. Craw becomes tedious, and Mrs. Craw 
a weariness indeed. Mr. Craw, formerly a plumber, now 
a littérateur, Joanna, his wife, a stern realist, and Thomas, 
the cat, are the chief characters. Mr. Craw is much 
addicted to Latin tags (‘‘ il desperandum, as an Ancient 
Roman would have said ’’), an authority on the weather, 
which in his town is nearly always “‘ cauld and wet,’ and 
a frequent contributor to the Hillfoot Observer. The book 
is episodic, each of the sixty chapters being complete. 
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THE LAUGHING QUEEN. 


By E BarRINGTON, 7s. 6d. 
(Harrap.) 
The Barrington novel-biographies already include- 


studies of Nelson, Byron, Napoleon, George IV and Marie 
Antoinette. To this distinguished company our indefatig- 
able novelist has now added Cleopatra, whom she has 
termed a laughing queen. The author has made good use 
of the usual historical sources, including the researches 
of Mr. Weigall, and presents once more, in interesting and 
dramatic form, that story of perennial fascination. In the 
title of her book the author gives some hint of her reading 
of Cleopatra’s character. With the familiar view of her 
as one who would have subscribed to the dictum, ‘‘ All For 
Love, or The World Well Lost,” the present novelist will 
have nothing to do. This she regards as a mere man’s 
estimate that has been foisted on the world by a succession 
of brilliant historians and dramatists. The Cleopatra un- 
folded to us here is not the slave of love, but a cold and 
calculating nature driven by force of circumstances to 
practise her marvellous powers of simulating passion. 
Without the production of any new evidence, Miss Barring- 
ton’s reading of the character is not likely to convince 
many readers, but it is fair to say that her theorising in no 
way impedes the interest of her narrative. We could have 
wished however that Cleopatra and her Court had not 
been represented as addicted to modern slang. This is a 
Cleopatra very different from Shakespeare’s, and from 
Dryden’s—and who shall say which comes nearest to re- 


creating the real woman, the new interpretation or the 


old? The interest of E. Barrington’s story is undeniable 
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From Filibuster 
By Dyke Acland 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 
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FOUR 
FACES 
OF 
SIVA. 


By Rosert J. Casey. 
(Harrap.) 


“ That is Angkor Vat 
for you. It is no ruin. 
The carvings on the 
galleries are complete. 
The roofs still turn the 
rains. The walls are as 
solid as they were when 
the Khmer masons put 
them there without bin- 
der or cement. And one 
cannot but feel that only 
a few hours ago it was 
palpitating with life. . . 
And now all these people 
are gone....’ What 
has become of the highly 
civilised races who built 
their gigantic cities cen- 
turies ago where now 
Indo-China jungles run 
riot ? They vanished and 
left no clue as to their 
going; only their vast 
towers and temples re- 
main. Of this mystery of 
the past Mr. Casey treats 
in picturesque manner, 
describing his book as 
““ The Detective Story of 
a Vanished Race.” It is 
certainly more thrilling 
than detective 


stories and grips the reader with a weird fascination. 
There are several fine photographs by way of illustration. 


From More Stage Favourites 
of the 18th Century 
By Lewis Melville 
(Hutchinson). 


THE ROMANCE OF THE PIANO. 
By Eric Brom. 7s. 6d. (Foulis.) 


This is a very useful and interesting volume, illustrated 
with pictures of instruments, from the psaltery to the 
grand piano, which gives to the layman a comprehensive 
view of the long development which culminated in the 


piano. Many of the older 
composers, including 
the great Bach himself, 
cannot be _ properly 
understood without a 
grasp of the effect upon 
music of the changes in 
the instrument des- 
cribed so succinctly by 
Mr. Blom. It becomes 
clear for instance why 
Bach and Purcell, 
among other eighteenth 
century composers, are 
heard on the harpsi- 
chord better than on the 
piano. Mr. Blom tells 
us, however, that by 
keeping the damping 
pedal down on a full- 
toned piano, the player 
may so _ reduce the 
volume of sound as to 
bring the performance 
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“somewhat nearer the 
illusion of the slender, 
ghostly voices of their 
instrument’s ancestors. 
A grand piano may be 
with little trouble con- 
verted into a fairly good 
imitation harpsichord by 
covering the strings with 
a layer or two of news- 
paper.’’ Among the half- 
tone plates which provide 
unexpected interest in 
this volume is a quaint 
one from a print in the 
British Museum, showing 
the musical Mozart fam- 
ily. The famous Wolf- 
gang, seven years old, 
seated at the harpsichord, 
his father Leopold play- 
ing the violin, and his 
mother with a piece of 
music, singing. 


A COLLECTION 
OF POEMS. 


By ELEANOR FARJEON. 
7s. 6d. net. (Collins.) 


In this book are gath- 
ered together many old 
friends of ours, and many 
new ones. Some of the 
“Tunes of a Penny Piper” 
are included, and also 
Sussex Alphabet,” 


Town Child’s Alphabet,’ The Country Child’s 
Alphabet ”” and ‘‘ The Seaside Child’s Alphabet,” besides 


‘‘ Four Songs for Men,’’ a number of poems on “* Children,” 
a section called ‘‘ All the Year Round,” a few ‘‘ Children’s 
Play-Rhymes ”’ and “‘ Catches and Snatches for All Sorts,” 
‘“‘ Songs of the Kings,” and a group of miscellaneous poems. 


bells of St. Clement Danes which, 


From Four Faces of Siva 
By Robert J. Casey 
(Harrap). 


ANGKOR THOM: THE GATE OF VICTORY. 
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This gives some idea of the scope of the book, on every 
page of which is Miss Eleanor Farjeon’s magic touch. 
There is a very beautiful little poem at the beginning of 
the book called ‘“‘ The Children’s Bells ’’ written round the 


owing to a defect in their 
framework, were unable 
to take part when the 
half muffled City bells 
rang in commemoration 
of the Bell-Ringers who 
fell in the War. Miss 
Farjeon, with her deep 
insight and sympathy 
with humanity, has the 
power of gripping the 
imagination and heart 
of her reader. She has 
humour, which so many 
poets lack; she can set 
the airiest fancies flying 
in the daintiest, most 
catchy rhymes and 
metres; and in 
graver moods can ex- 
press heights and deeps 
of emotional tenderness. 
This collected edition 
of her poems should re- 
ceive a warm welcome. 
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THE THIRD 
GENERATION. 


By DANIEL STEELE. 
7s. 6d. (Stanley Paul.) 


It is not often that we can, in 
a review of a book, make use of 
the publisher’s blurb. But in this 
case we do so whole-heartedly. 
Mr. Steele has indeed given us 
a story of rare beauty of imagin- 
ation and grandeur. It is a tale 
very much of the fine shades ; 
those who do their novel reading 
idly on a railway journey are not 
advised to try this book, for it will 
not go well with the mundane 
conversation of other travellers. 
It is a book to be read slowly and 
lovingly in a summer-house, 
overlooking a formal garden, 
and with a romantic landscape of mountains and waterfalls 
in the distance. Those who are not much acquainted with 
present-day American letters will be astonished that such 
a lovely thing should blossom on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Still, it has some relation to Hergesheimer’s 
** Linda Condon,”’ save that it is more subtle, The father, 
the mother, the three children are exquisitely depicted. 
Fern and Flegg go through such trials, and Rex—another 
Calmady—is so dear to the heart of his mother. When 
Sam India, the father, does not see eye to eye with her 
in her striving that all must be done for Rex, even at the 
expense of the others, ‘‘ The shame of it is,’’ she says, 
“‘ that you don’t know anything about your own son... . 
Rex has gone through his mill here before your very eyes. 
You've chosen to shut them.’’ But how very keen are the 
eyes of our author. We are caught up in the beauty of 
Mr. Steele’s memorable book. 


From 1 Will Be Good 
By Dion Clayton Calthrop 
(Cassells). 


THERESA. 


By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 


This is rather a school-piece of Schnitzler’s. It is 
interesting as an example of method ; but it is lacking in 
that rich and human interest which the Viennese novelist 
gets into his more important work, and has no turn of that 
strangeness, that suggestion of something beyond which 
made ‘‘ Rhapsody ’’ so beautiful a piece of writing. The 
iruth is that the reader is convinced, whether rightly or 
wrongly, from almost the first page of ‘‘ Theresa,’ that 
Schnitzler has set out to put a case rather than to present 
a human being. Theresa’s relations to her parents, 
especially to her sensuous, sentimental and unscrupulous 
mother; her easy acquiescence in the path of light vice 
and unchastity are well drawn; and she remains always 
possible. Even the climax, when the babe she has not 
wanted, grown to a brutal and callous man, kills her, is 
possible enough and is told with great power ; but in this 
climax Schnitzler’s determina- 
tion to have Theresa’s life is all 
of a piece; to refuse to allow 
her to take any of these occa- 
sions of reformation which meet 
her, to keep her rigidly in the 
bond of a fate-decreed exis- 
tence, robs us of any real interest 
in her as a person. From the 
beginning Theresa is doomed, 
and doomed by circumstances 
which, we feel, it is only by her 
creator’s whim she is not permit- 


From 1 Will 
ted to overcome. 


Be Good 
By Dion Clayton Calthrop 
(Cassells). 


THE FOREIGNER 
IN THE FAMILY. 


By WI LFrip BENson. 
7s. 6d. (Hogarth Press.) 


Mr. Benson shows considerable 
knowledge of the modern French 
character as it appears to the 
modern Englishman in his amus- 
ing novel, ‘‘ The Foreigner in the 
Family.”’ He is concerned almost 
entirely with the English point 
of view; he does not think it 
worth while, for instance, to 
mention the various phases of 
minute criticism to which an Eng- 
lish wife would be subjected by 
her French husband’s family. 
The point for him is how will 
Robert de Boncourt be received 
by his wife’s family, affluent 
shopkeepers living in Sheppen- 
hanger. Mr. Benson knows 
the village through and through, and though his book 
occasionally threatens to slither into mere farce, his 
English character studies always save it. Young Andrew 
Readingley, the poor aristocrat who marries the engaging 
housemaid, is excellent. His epigrams are so English, 
and to make him more real we have his poem on page 75. 
Andrew is indeed one of the truest bores to be found 
in recent fiction and poor ‘“‘ Rowbair’’ is punished by 
his friendship. Still, all comes out well for the young 


HEAD-PIECE TO 
“THe GEORGE.” 


French husband, who is never led astray in Sheppenhanger. 
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THE VANDEKKERS. 
By RUSSELL THORNDIKE. 
7s. 6d. (Thornton Butterworth.) 

An island of the West Indies, unknown to maps or 
gazetteers; an eighteenth century Dutch adventurer ; 
Indians and nondescript folk allied to the tribe of Caliban ; 
a woman of a loveliness equal to her kinship with the 
underworld ; adventures and romance—all these, and 
much besides, dug out of and reshaped from an old manu- 
script found in a ‘thick square parcel stitched up in 
sealskin,’’ are the ingredients of this unusual story. Its 
demands on the attention are somewhat exacting. 
Arrested by dedication—to ‘‘ Evans of the Broke ’’—and 
prologue, which make great play with the chronicler’s 
passion for box-rooms and their unknown contents, the 
reader naturally expects an easy flowing narrative will 
follow. He will be disappointed. But if he will give as 
much attention to his perusal as the writer has given to his 
share in the story, he will be amply rewarded. 


THE WHITE WITCH OF ROSEHALL. 


By HERBERT G. DE LEssSER. 7s. 6d. (Ernest Benn.) 


This somewhat fearsome story of white and black magic 
in Jamaica, A.D. 1831, is, we are informed, founded on fact. 
No wonder Robert Rutherford, the clean, upright young 
Englishman, fell a victim to the charms of that cruel but 
beautiful woman, Annie Palmer, the mistress of Rosehall, 
and at the same time found Millicent (whose grandfather 
Takoo was an obeah man—and very powerful at that) 
irresistible. Well, of course 
Mrs. Palmer, the white witch, 
couldn’t brook a rival; 
and having already got rid of 
three husbands she laid a mortal 
spell on Millicent. This was 
more than Robert could stand, 
and the wicked Annie paid the 
penalty. As for Mr. Ashman, 
the overseer, Rider, the good 
but bibulous, to say nothing of 
the slaves on the sugar planta- 
tion—they emerge, plain for the 
reader to discern. 


HEAD-PIECE TO 
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SUPPLEMENT TO “ THE BOOKMAN,” 
OCTOBER, 1929. 


THE BOOKMAN SHORT STORY COMPETITION. 


RESULTS. 


HIS Competition has been remarkable both for the 
very large number of stories received and the 
general good level of their workmanship. Very few were 
so poor that it was possible to put them aside as hopeless 
after reading the first two or three pages. There was 
not even a large percentage of commonplace love stories, 
or of stories in which somebody went through a dreadful 
experience which turned out to be a dream, or of stories 
in which blighted love or disappointed ambition. re- 
sulted in the unlawful use of revolvers, poison, or 
the river. Some were slight or con- 
ventional in idea, but many of these 
were more or less redeemed by being 
well written. Some were beyond the 
stipulated length ; one which had been 
awarded the first prize proved to be 
3,400 words in length, though it was 
marked as “ about 2,850 words,” and 
therefore had to be disqualified. Com- 
petitors are warned against this vain 
device which is too often practised ; a 
story is not reduced to less than 3,000 
words by writing a false length on the 
front page ; it would be wiser to cut 
it and bring it down within the neces- 
sary limits, as it is obviously impossible to award a prize 
to a story that does not conform to the rules of the 
Competition. 


The First Prize of Twenty Pounds is awarded to 
John W. Johnson, 17, St. Cuthbert’s Road, West Hamp- 
stead, London, N.W.2, for the following : 


THE AWAKENING OF JAMES POWER. 
By Joun W. JouHNson. 


To the well-ordered mind nothing is more aggravating 
than a lapse of memory on the part of another. 

Mr. James Power, senior partner in the prosperous firm 
of Power & Frimly, of Bishopsgate, had such a mind, and 
as he stood in the hall of his house in Hampstead on that 
warm evening of May, 1928, his principal emotion was 
undoubtedly extreme annoyance. The lapse of memory 
was his wife’s. She had said, and he was in no doubt on 
that point, that she would leave Swainson’s letter on the 
hall table on her way out, and now the letter was not there. 

It was an important letter, dealing with the purchase of 
bonds, and she had gone off to her concert and forgotten it. 
Careless of her and not like her. He glanced at his watch— 
half-past nine ; she would not be back much before eleven 
o’clock, he knew. Well, the business would be delayed 
another day. Confounded nuisance ! 

He stood irresolutely in the hall, unwilling to let the 
matter rest. 

Suddenly an idea came to him. It was quite possible 
that she had left the letter lying about her room some- 
where ; he would go up and see. He went slowly up the 
broad staircase, treading firmly on the thick pile carpet ; 
a heavily built man of fifty-six, with a lean, hard face and 
iron-grey hair; he was precise in his dress, and looked 
essentially the successful man of business. There was 
something sound about him, something that inspired 
confidence ; in him was incarnate the solidarity of the firm 
of Power & Frimly—indeed of British Business as a whole. 


Mr. John W. Johnson. 
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Reaching the first floor, he turned along the corridor 
to his wife’s bedroom. Entering, he switched on the light 
and stood for a few moments looking about him. It was 
a tasteful room, in which the background was pale ivory, 
relieved by the introduction of touches of restful green. 
The window curtains, cushions and bed coverlet were all 
of the latter colour; the carpet was grey. The furniture, 
of a light walnut, was graceful in design. 

On the low dressing-table, with its winged mirrors, were 
the tortoiseshell pieces which, together with the cut-glass 
toilet set, he had given her as a wedding present ; on the 
desk in the window stood a slender green vase containing 
marigolds. 

It was essentially a woman’s room, 
and he could never enter it without a 
strange sensation taking hold of him, a 
sensation that wavered between a feeling 
of great contentment and a vague stirring 
of his senses. It was a disturbing sensa- 
tion, disturbing because he could not 
understand it. Other men, he imagined, 
might put it down to a sort of “sex 
appeal in the abstract,’’ but he was 
much too level-headed to listen to any 
of that nonsense. At any rate it was 
certainly not that in his case, for if there 
was one thing in life for which he was 
“4 thankful above all else, it was that he had 
never allowed his marriage to become 
an affaire de ceur. 

He had chosen his wife carefully, dispassionately, as he 
would have chosen a confidential clerk. When he had 
come across them twenty-four years ago, she and her 
mother were in pretty low water. He had a fleeting 
memory of Marion as she was then—a slim, graceful person. 
Well, now at fifty she was graceful still; but big, deep- 
bosomed, placid. Her grace was matured, dignified. For 
him this maturity had improved her ; there was something 
firm about her now, solid, like gilt-edged securities. That 
simile pleased him, for undoubtedly she was the best invest- 
ment of his life—a steady, sensible woman with no nonsense 
about her, and yet . . . There were times when he felt 
he did not understand her. To-night, for instance! She 
had come into his study and stood by the window, staring 
out into the night, quite oblivious of what he was saying 
to her. He had been forced to repeat one question three 
times before she had taken the slightest notice ; then she 
had turned and murmured in a dreamy sort of way some- 
thing about how beautiful the honeysuckle was smelling. 
Not a bit like her really, daydreaming like that. Funny! 

Still, their married life had been an undoubted success ; 
that was because there had been no misunderstanding in 
the first place. He had not been fool enough to pretend 
love ; he had proposed to her on a strictly business footing. 

She had all she wanted—a position, a home, an adequate 
allowance, complete freedom. In return she filled the 
required réle of capable housekeeper, charming hostess, 
wise mother; they had a daughter, Ionie—absurd name 
that—a whim of Marion’s, which he, in a moment of senti- 
ment at the time of her birth, had given in to. She was 
eighteen now, and staying at the moment with friends in 
Hampshire. 

Well, he was very contented. Marion and he had, in 
many ways, quite different interests, so he went his way and 
was well content to let her go hers. Now if he had been 
less circumspect—let sentiment run away with him in his 
choice of a wife—he might have married some flighty little 
thing who would have been a constant worry to him. But 
Marion had dignity; there was no gallivanting nonsense 
about her; she would never forget her position. 
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In this spirit of complaisant reminiscence, he moved 
slowly round the room in search of the letter, but he could 
not find it. He brought up at last in front of the desk, 
exasperation fast taking the place of his recent contented- 
ness. Irritably he tried the drawers; the two on each 
side were locked, the one in the centre over the leg well was 
not, but it would only open slightly ; something inside it 
must have caught against a ledge. He slid his fingers 
through the gap and endeavoured to remove the obstruc- 
tion. In trying to do this he must have touched some 
secret spring, for there was a slight click and a tiny drawer 
sprang open in the beading of the desk top. 

It contained apparently only one object—an envelope 
of thin, cheap paper addressed to ‘‘ Marion Power.’’ There 
was nothing else, no stamp, no postmark ; he stared at it 
in surprise, puzzled. Where had he seen that handwriting 
before ? 

Almost unconsciously he picked the envelope up, and in 
doing so disclosed a photograph underneath it. It wasan 
unframed portrait of a fair-haired, clean-shaven man of 
about thirty. In one corner, in the same handwriting as 
that on the envelope, were the words: ‘‘ To Marion from 
Rowan. Always.’’ And underneath a date, ‘‘ 24 September, 
1909.”’ 

A sudden indescribable feeling welled up inside James 
Power—partly incredulity, partly disgust and partly some- 
thing else he could not diagnose. 

Of course he remembered now : the original of the photo- 
graph was Rowan Hardstaffe. He had met him before 
the War ; he was a writer of sorts—‘‘ That Literary Chap,”’ 
he used tocallhim. He had been killed in France—at Loos 
if he remembered rightly. He had dined with them once 
or twice, but what was Marion doing with a photo and a 
letter from him, kept in a secret drawer too ? 

They had never been closely acquainted—or had they ? 
He would not admit, even to himself, this evidence of an 
intrigue ; impossible; there must be some explanation. 
Should he read the letter? He held it gingerly, between 
his right thumb and forefinger, and tapped its further edge 
against his left thumbnail. Prying into another’s business 
went much against the grain, but this was serious. His 
own wife! Surely she would never let him down like that. 

He turned the envelope over, dropped it back into the 
drawer. He stared at it lying there, and picked it up 
again. He must KNow! On a sudden impulse he 
extracted the enclosure, a single sheet of flimsy paper 
closely written upon. It was headed ‘‘ The Line, 24 Sep- 
tember, 1915.’ He read: 

““My Dearest. . . . Six years ago to-night we said good-bye 
to each other in the punt on Hurley Backwater. I promised 
then that I would not see you, or write to you again, and, as you 
know, I have faithfully kept that promise. 

“We attack in the morning, and I have a premonition that 
I shall not come through. So many men of my acquaintance 
have had this prophetic feeling before their deaths that I am 
unable to ignore it in my own case. I feel that I am already 
standing in ‘ The Shadow,’ and that alone justifies me breaking 
my word at last. This will not be along letter, my dear; I just 
want you to know that I have never forgotten you, that there 
has never been another woman, and that all too short a time 
we had together was the —— of my life. How dreadfully 
inadequate that sounds. 

So it was true! This alien had been carrying on with 
his wife. For a moment Power almost dropped the letter 
in disgust, but he changed his mind and read on: 

“You know, Marion, at the time I could not understand 
why you sent me away. I felt you were doing a wrong thing, 
that we should have broken away and made our own life out of 
the ruin of the old ; how proud I should have been to face the 
world beside you! It was not until nearly a year later, when 

I heard about your baby, that I understood. You were right, 
of course; I should never have doubted you. I have often 
wondered if you ever regretted what we did. Before we parted 
I watched you, at times more closely than perhaps you thought, 
and I believe on occasions you were assailed with doubts ; 


I suppose I was too. Beauty is such a delicate thing that I 
sometimes wonder if in the very act of attaining it we lose it.” 


This was quite beyond Power ; he continued : 


“I will never admit that you did wrong; I did, perhaps; 
you had so little, and I had all life before me, my work, my 
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‘his hospitality, dined in that very house. . 


ambitions. I should have been stronger. No! The only 
wrong on your side was your mother’s action in persuading you 
into that tragic marriage, for I am convinced she did, though 
you were always too loyal to say so. You would never have 
married Power on your own. I don’t altogether blame him, 
Marion ; he is incapable of understanding you and, according 
to his own lights, I expect, has made a model husband. Wil 
he ever know, I wonder, how far he has fallen short ? I am 
giving this letter to a brother officer who is not going over with 
us to-morrow ; he will deliver it to you only if the worst happens. 
Good night, my dear, everyone is asleep here, and knowing 
what to-morrow holds in store for so many of us, I wonder 
what they are dreaming of. We all, I suppose, have our one 
particular treasured memory of the past. . . . All my love to 
you, Marion.—Rowan,” 

When he had finished, Power stood very still, the letter 
in his hand. 

He was so immovable that he might have been carved 
from stone, yet within him all was turmoil and confusion. 
He could not think clearly, his thoughts whirled round in 
his head like colours in a kaleidoscope that is continually 
turning; he could grasp nothing. He, invariably so 
resourceful, so clear-headed, was rendered for the moment 
helpless, impotent, by the magnitude, the unexpectedness 
of the blow that had fallen. 

““Marion—that fellow!’’ The words kept running 
through his mind ; the whole thing was fantastic, unbeliev- 
able. He seemed to stand there for ages, trying to regain 
control of his thoughts, as a man might endeavour to arrest. 
the spinning wheels of a machine. But at length confusion 
passed and left in its place blind, unreasoning anger—anger 
that he should have been made such a fool of; that his 
wife could have been so ungrateful after all he had done 
for her. That blackguard Hardstaffe who had accepted 
. . Well, he 
had escaped him, but there was still Marion; he could 
make her pay. Pay! He laughed at the thought, a 
strange, dry, crackling laugh with no mirth behind it; 
a lot she could pay, a pauper! Dependent on him! 
Thankless! Thankless and shameless! The money he 
had lavished on her! This room, for instance ; furnished 
to her taste, regardless of expense—his expense. He stared 
round it and suddenly the old feeling came flooding back. 
He tried to crush it but could not. 

Damned sentiment! Her room, the memories it had for 
him, the room where Ionie was born. With that thought 
came another that stabbed into his heart like a knife. If 
he divorced Marion she would take Ionie with her ; but no! 
She couldn’t do that, not if Ionie wanted to stay with him. 
But would she? She had always inclined towards her 
mother, always sided with her. She would go to her 
mother ; he would be left alone. 

Marion! Why had she done this contemptible thing ? 

He gazed round him at all her intimate things; the 
feminine oddments on the dressing-table, her nightdress 
case—square of black silk with a great splash of green in 
one corner—on the bed coverlet; silky underclothing 
thrown carelessly across a chair back ; her shoes lying near 
by—all just as she had left them. She little thought when 
she went out what would be awaiting her on her return. 
And suddenly he seemed to see her as he made the accusa- 
tion, the expression on her face, the pain in her eyes ; 
seemed to see her recoil from his words as if he had struck 
her. Well, she had brought it on herself. 

He visualised suddenly, as in a fleeting panorama, the 
divorce proceedings. Marion in the box, being coaxed, 
bullied ; the sly jokes of judge and counsel, the dirtiness 
of it all. He could picture all his friends, business acquaint- 
ances, reading the reports of the case, an added interest 
in their evening papers ; see them discussing it amongst 
themselves . . . ‘“‘ Poor old Power, right under his very 
nose, and he never suspected it.’”’ No! He could not 
bear that. 

Suddenly the thought came to him. He was picturing 
divorce, but had he any grounds? Only that letter, and 
if Marion chose to deny it he didn’t believe he had a case. 
It would have to be a separation—something arranged 
between them. Whatamess! His thoughts were running 
riot again. If only he could think clearly ! 
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Still grasping the letter, he crossed to the window and 
dropped into a chair; it was the one over which her 
clothing hung. The scent from those garments, the faint 
perfume that was always about her, that seemed part of her 
personality, rose to his nostrils, mingled with the fragrance 
of the honeysuckle floating up from the garden. Was 
everything associated with her always to hold this spell 
over him ? Would he never be able to rid himself of the 
memory of her? He realised suddenly, that even if he 
sent her from him that very night, the atmosphere of 
her, of everything connected with her, would remain with 
him always. He was fifty-six and in good health. He 
reckoned, bar accidents, he had at least another twenty 
years of life. Could he face them without her? And the 
alternative .. .? 

He realised at once that if he told her he knew ‘all, life 
together would be impossible ; for one thing, she would 
never stay with him under those conditions. So to keep 
her he must remain silent, never let \a 
word or act betray the fact that he knew 
her secret. He looked down the years 
again; he had just asked himself the 
question : ‘‘ Could he live them without 
her?” 

But could he live them with her? He 
saw the remainder of his life under those 
conditions. His wife, in her unconscious- 
ness, the same always; while he, know- 
ing everything, must at jevery hour, 
every moment spent in her company, 
remember her unfaithfulness. Somehow 
he felt that under those conditions he 
would never know peace again. Which 
was worse—to live the remainder of his 
life under the strain of that great 
deception, or in the barrenness of a 
lonely old age ? 

For hours it seemed he sat there, huddled in the chair 
by the window, trying to solve the greatest problem of his 
life. He was beginning to understand the truth in Rowan 
Hardstaffe’s thought on Beauty as expressed in his letter, 
for he was realising dimly at last that he had found his 
wife, and in the very moment of that finding had lost her 
for ever. He was still puzzling, when a sound broke in 
upon his preoccupation, the sound of a taxi turning into 
the road. He stiffened suddenly and looked at his watch. 
Twenty minutes past eleven! If this should be Marion ! 

He stepped swiftly to the window and, raising the curtain 
slightly, peered through the gap. The taxi pulled up 
outside the house ; he saw his wife alight and turn to pay 
the driver. Letting the curtain fall, he stood striving to 
decide. There was no time to think ; what was he to do ? 
Suddenly and with a swift movement he crossed to the desk, 
replaced the photograph with the letter on top just as he 
had found them, and closed the drawer. It shut with a 
snap and, as it did so, something also shut with a snap in 
his own heart. . . . ‘‘ Feet of Clay,’’ he thought. ‘‘ But 
I can’t do without her.” 

And with a feeling that he was somehow guilty of an act 
of great weakness, he went down to meet his wife. 


The Second Prize of Fifteen Pounds‘is awarded to 


R. J. McGregor, 122, Pembroke Road, Clifton, Bristol, 
for the following : 


UNEASY MONEY. 
By R. J. McGReGor. 


David Matheson had no uneasy thoughts to disturb 
his rest, for it was now eight years since he had brought 
off what he described to himself as his great scoop. Other 
people called it harder names, but that did not worry him. 

Eight years ; and he still remained serene and secure 
in the knowledge that he had laid his plans so well, and 
carried them out with such skill, that he was safe from 


Mr. R. J. McGregor. 
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discovery forever. The whole thing had been so successful 
that even after eight years its simplicity staggered him. 

He had been chief cashier of a huge London store ; he 
had a good salary and lived comfortably, but a curious 
twist in his mental equipment urged him to an effort to 
enrich himself quickly and by unlawful means. He made 
his arrangements very carefully, spreading them over a 
period of several years. 

He was unmarried and lived alone, except for an elderly 
widow, Mrs. Pursey, who kept house for him. He had 
many acquaintances but no intimate friends ; he took great 
care about that. He was prominent in the social life 
of his district, but to all who met him he was known as 
Alan Blaise. People who thought they knew him very 
well could not have answered any questions about him. 
They didn’t know where he worked, and to those who 
inquired he always gave it out that he was a special corre- 
spondent for a group of American publications. As he 
gave no details no one ever pressed him. 
In that, luck was with him. 

The nature of his real job brought 
him very little in contact with the vast 
army of shoppers who daily thronged the 
great store of which he was such an 
important servant. There he was known 
by his proper name, David Matheson, 
and after twelve years of faithful service 
was one of the most trusted men on the 
staff. Yet for nearly six of those years 
he was carefully completing every Uetail 
of the plan which his overreaching brain 
had conceived. 

At last he was prepared to put it into 
execution. It was Christmas time, and 
enormous sums of money passed through 
his hands each day. For a whole week 
he contrived that the amounts paid into 
the bank were considerably less than the money received 
from the various departments. Christmas Eve was a 
Saturday, and the banks were closed at noon; con- 
sequently many thousands of pounds had to remain in the 
strong-room, of which he had the key, until the following 
Wednesday. 

David's position in the store was such that no one would 
be likely to question him as he left with a large portmanteau 
to spend Christmas, as he declared, with friends in Bristol. 
Yet that portmanteau contained all the pound and ten 
shilling notes that had come into the store that day. He 
was very Careful not to carry anything that could possibly 
be traced. 

He went to Paddington with one of the men from his 
own office, and took a ticket to Bristol. He knew the 
other man would be travelling in the coach to be slipped 
at Reading, so he said good-bye to him and then quietly 
left the station, took a taxi to Victoria, and caught a late 
train to Bromley, where he once more became Alan Blaise. 

During the week he had managed to collect enough 
money, with what he had legitimately saved, to keep him 
in quiet comfort for the rest of his days. All his plans 
were complete. He knew the loss of the money would not 
be discovered until the store reopened on the following 
Wednesday, so he had three clear days in which to cover 
his retreat. 

The previous summer he had bought a delightful bunga- 
low in the charming North Devon village of Croyde, for he 
was wise enough to know that to attempt to leave the 
country would be madness. Besides, he loved England 
too well to want to leave it. 

He had invited a few of the people who knew him best 
to a little farewell party on Boxing Day, because he had 
let it be known that he had sold his house and was retiring 
to the West Country. Everything was above suspicion ; 
all present knew Alan Blaise quite well; his going was 
perfectly open; and it was with regret that the little 
gathering said farewell to him. 

The next day he left. His furniture was to follow 
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within a few days. Mrs. Pursey was seeing to that; then 
she was going after him. Most of his money was already 
transferred to a bank at Barnstaple, where he had kept an 
account ever since he had bought his bungalow, which he 
had visited at intervals. 

As’ Alan Blaise he left Bromley with many farewells 
and invitations to his acquaintances to come and visit 
him. As David Matheson he vanished completely, and 
no trace of him was found. No one connected the two 
men. There was no reason why anyone should. Some- 
one might possibly have done so, but the store’s loss was 
hushed up. There were rumours, but no one outside the 
heads of a few departments knew anything definite of the 
loss, or the reason for David’s disappearance. The police 
did their best, but it brought no result. 

That was eight years ago, and Alan Blaise, as he had 
actually come to regard himself, no longer had any doubts 
of his security. Christmas had come round again, and by 
now he was a well-known figure in many places from 
Ilfracombe to Westward Ho !, although during the holiday 
season he kept as much as possible from the haunts of 
visitors. 

He had become very friendly with a lady in Braunton, 
and wished to give her a very special Christmas present, 
but could get nothing suitable in the neighbourhood. He 
decided to send to London for it, having seen an advertise- 
ment of his own old store which exactly fitted his idea. 
The notion of sending there tickled his fancy ; no one could 
possibly connect the name of Alan Blaise with the long- 
missing David Matheson. 

He had just written the order and was getting it ready 
for post when a farmer friend came in to invite him over 
for a day’s shooting. 

Excuse me a minute,” said David. 
off an order to Morden & Harley’s. 
the cheque.”’ 

“Morden & Harley’s?’’ said his friend. 
nephew at that store a few years ago. There was a funny 
business there at the time. A man named Matheson 
swindled them out of a heap of money. Tom knew all the 
details as it happened, but it was all hushed up.”’ 

David kept perfect control over himself. ‘‘ I expect 
these big concerns often get let in,’’ he said. 

He sealed his letter and addressed it, and then made his 
shooting appointment. As the farmer was going out he 
said : 

“Shall I post your letter for you? I’m going into 
Barnstaple. I’ll post it there. It is more likely to get to 
London in good time, seeing how busy the mails are at 
this time of year.”’ 

“Thank you,”’ said David, and handed him the letter. 


“Tam just getting 
I have only to write 


“T had a 


* * * * * 


Several hours later David suddenly turned cold as the 
realisation came to him with a rush that the mention of 
his real name while he had been writing the cheque to 
his old firm had caused him to commit the fatal blunder 
that he had so successfully guarded against for eight years. 
He had signed the cheque, ‘“‘ David Matheson.’’ He was 
quite sure of it, and now the letter was gone. 

In a vain hope he strode wildly off to the farm to see if 
his friend had made the usual blunder of forgetting to 
post it. The first person he saw was the man’s wife. 

“Is Mr. Gammon at home ?”’ he asked. 

‘““No, Mr. Blaise, he isn’t, and he won’t be before to- 
morrow afternoon. He’s gone to Exeter on business. 
Did you want to see him partic’ler ?”’ 

“No, it doesn’t matter,’’ he said as he turned away. 

He hurried home and made active preparations for flight. 
That signature was bound to be recognised by somebody 
who had known him. At any rate the chances were ten 
to one that it would be. He must get away at once. No; 
he must wait for the morning until he could go over to 
Barnstaple and draw all his available money. He had 
always been careful to keep most of it on current account. 

He spent the night in making his arrangements. He told 
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his housekeeper that he had to go to London on urgent 
business, and not to worry if he was not back till after 
Christmas. His real intention was to try to get to America 
by the first boat possible. 

By the morning he was in a bad state of nerves. His 
reason told him that the cheque could not yet have been 
delivered, but he half expected to see a couple of burly 
detectives walk in at his front gate. He ate no break- 
fast, but hurried away to Barnstaple in order to be there 
as soon as the bank opened. 

He gave no explanation to the bank cashier except that 
he needed the money. As soon as he had it he looked up 
the best train for Southampton, where he intended to stop 
until he could get a passage. He had obtained a passport 
several months before with the vague idea that he might 
some day need it. He thanked his stars that he had 
done so. 

He had to change at Exeter. On the platform he ran 
right into FarmerGammon. He did his best to avoid him, 
fondly hoping that he had not been seen, but it was no use. 
The farmer greeted him with a loud ‘“‘ Damn!” 

““What’s the matter ?’’ asked David. 

‘Why, it has just come to my mind that I forgot to post 
that letter of yours.” 

David nearly fainted. 
Say. 

‘* Where are you off to ?’’ asked the farmer. 

“I’m coming back with you,’’ he replied ; then with a 
sigh of relief he added : ‘‘ Come to the refreshment-room for 
a drink.” 


““ Give it to me,”’ he managed to 


* * * * 


That evening, in the solitude of his own room, he opened 
the fated and almost fatal letter. There was the cheque 
which had caused him such an awful time, safely in his 
own hands. He bent forward to throw it in the fire, but 
curiosity caused him to look at the signature to see if he 
had written it just as he used to do. 

There it was, plain to see, ‘‘ Alan Blaise.” 
and agitation kad all been for nothing. 

The relief was so overwhelming that for a long time he 
sat oblivious of his surroundings, and did not notice that 
twice there had been a knock on his door. 

At last Mrs. Pursey pushed it open. 

“A gentleman asking for a Mr. Matheson,”’ she said ; 
““do you know anybody of that name about here ? ” 

Before he could reply a visitor thrust his way forward. 
In a flash he recognised him as Sam Morris, the head of 
the private detective staff at Morden & Harley’s. David’s 
self-control left him ; the day had held too many shocks 
for him. 

““ Thought I hadn’t made a mistake, David Matheson— 
or Blaise, is it now ?”’ 

“ H-how ?”’ began David, stammering. 

“ IT was waiting for a train at Exeter to-day, and I spotted 
you in the refreshment-room, talking to a farmer chap, so 
I followed you here. You have had a long run, but——”’ 


His alarm 


The Third Prize of Ten Pounds is awarded to Vera 
Wheatley, of “ Greylands,” Hampton Hill, Middlesex, 
for the following : 


FIRST PRIZE. 


By VERA WHEATLEY. 


“Art! Art!” 

The angular figure of Arthur Tibbals straightened itself. 
It was not the first time that that strident voice had called 
from the little house. He tried to dust the worst of the 
dirt off one hand with the other. The child at his side, thin 
and sharp of feature like her father, said admonishingly : 

““Mum will be awful cross if you don’t get more off 
than that before you go in the ’ouse.”’ 

Tibbals put his arm round his daughter’s skinny shoulders, 
and gave her a squeeze. 

““Oh, Gladdie, Gladdie, on’y another four days to the 
Show now !” 
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They walked towards the house, but he kept casting 
backward glances, as a man will when leaving the thing 
he loves. The evening sun fell on rose bush and delphinium 
spike, on budding phlox and the long line of sweet peas, 
on the little square of grass which Tibbals called ‘‘ the 
lawn.’’ Down by the railway at the bottom of the garden 
he had his little allotment for ‘‘ veges.’’ He was thinking 
of them as he walked into the scullery of ‘‘ The Neuk”’ to 
wash his hands for supper, followed by the complaining 
monotone of his wife’s voice. 

‘“T shall show veges, of course.’’ He carefully dried his 
hands on the roller towel behind the door. ‘‘ But I never 
do a lot of good with em. My heart isn’t in it, as they 
say. The roses now—but they’ve got the blight terrible 
this year. If Ann had on’y seen to ’em early on for 
me ig 

‘“Supper’s bin ready this ’alf-hour, Art. I do hate it 
when you goes off into the garden d’rectly you get ’ome. 
It’s call, call, call, and you no more 
hearing than if you was stone deaf. I 
wish you’d ‘ave a little consideration, I 
do. And if your ’ands aren’t dry now 
they never will be!” 

Ann Tibbals stood in the doorway 
watching impatiently the dreamy ablu- 
tions of her husband. She was a woman 
in whom only the observant could have 
seen traces of lost beauty, but she had 
been lovely eight or ten years before— 
“a flighty bit,”’ the neighbours had called 
her—and even now, when face and figure 
alike had ‘‘ forgot the maid in her,’’ she 
always remembered that she had once 
been the prettiest girl in the suburb. 

Why she had married Art Tibbals no 
one had ever known. He was a small 
man who looked as if he had been white- 
washed for fun and imperfectly cleaned down afterwards. 
His personality was negative, his nature phlegmatic, except 
where his ruling passion was concerned. To show him a 
new or a beautiful flower was to show a puppy meat. To 
talk to him of roses, or of sweet peas, was to see the pallid 
eyes light up with an enthusiasm few mistresses evoke in 
their lovers. He grew vegetables partly because he was 
a conscientious member of the Allotment Society, and 
partly as a contribution to the household fare ; but flowers 
he grew for the pure adoration of their delicate, fleeting 
beauty. 

Once he had regarded Ann as a flower, as something 
precious to be tended like a rose, but he had long forgotten 
those days and, without rancour or unkindness, he saw her 
as she was—a full-bosomed, slatternly young woman, 
whose perpetual grumble was that she had not enough 
money to spend on finery. 

The Tibbalses had three children—two so young that 
they were hardly separate entities to Tibbals himself, and 
a child of nine. Gladys was not a prepossessing child in 
appearance, but she had in her meagre form that divine 
love for natural beauty which she had inherited from her 
father. Whenever he was working in the garden, there 
was Gladys too, weeding, watering or holding the ball of 
tarred string. If there was nothing she could do for him, 
she would be busy in her own little plot, behind the privet 
hedge which ran across the garden and hid the rubbish- 
heap and the wooden fence, over which, if one tiptoed, 
one could see the trains blustering by. 

As Tibbals went into the kitchen that sweltering July 
evening, he was a worried little man, and in his anxiety 
he spoke to Ann about his loves more fully than he usually 
cared to do. 

He sat down to his huge .cup of tea and slices of cold 
ham. 

‘** Ann, I don’t know what I’m going to show this year !”’ 

The great event every year in the lives of Tibbals and 
Gladys was the Annual Flower Show. This was run by 
the local Allotment Holders’ Society, and Tibbals was a 
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nervous and unimportant member of the Show Committee. 
Perhaps unimportant is a cruel word. Though his voice 
was not often upraised in meetings, he worked harder for 
the good of the society than any other two members put 
together. 

‘* The roses are goin’ over fast,’’ said Ann, occupied in 
feeding the second baby, who ought to have been in bed, 
only it was much less trouble for her to go when the Tibbalses 
went themselves. 

‘‘T know, I know!”’ said the little man sorrowfully. 
“Tf it ’ud on’y rain. Three days’ steady rain now might 
save everything if it wasn’t too heavy.” 

‘Inspector was round this morning from the water- 
works. Stood chat-chatting, he did, to me, wasting my 
time.”’ 

A gleam of fugitive fun showed in the pale eyes. 

‘**E knows me, you see. Thinks I’ve bin going against 
local regulations in time of drought. What did you tell 
Ann ?”’ 

His voice sharpened with anxiety. 
Loyally he had regarded the recently 
issued mandate that water was not to be 
used for gardens—he had made shift 
with using washing-up water and the 
water from the children’s baths. But 
last night, as his secretly accusing brain 
reminded him, he had succumbed to 
temptation and had used several cans of 
water from the scullery. He didn’t know 
if Ann knew it. He was afraid, if so, she 
was capable of giving him away. 

“What did you say, Ann? ”’ 

“Tole ’im everythink was going to 
rack and ruin for want of water,’’ she 
said tersely, wiping the baby’s sticky 
mouth with the corner of her apron. 

““ There’s the sweet peas, isn’t there, 
Dadda?”’ said Gladys hopefully. He turned on her a 
lovely smile. It was the row of sweet peas that had had 
the filched water. 

‘ They’re grand this year, ain’t they, Gladdie ? ”’ 

“Fine !’’ she declared triumphantly. 

““We ought to sweep the board with ’em!”’ he cried 
enthusiastically. 

““T’m sick to death of the very name of flowers!” 
announced Ann, beginning to clatter the plates together, 
“and you’re making the child as bad as yourself. Time 
and agen, I haven’t even known she’s bin in from school, 
on’y to find her mooning round the garden, ’stead of 
elping me in the house. Flowers, indeed! What use 
are they, I'd like to know!”’ : 

His life was composed of tactful silences. He went to 
the door and studied the flawless sky. Not a cloud, not 
a hope—and all his beauties parched and drooping for 
want of moisture. His sorrowful eyes surveyed the brown 
grass and grey, crumbling earth. 

Ann took the dishes into the scullery, irritably conscious 
that she had said more than she had intended. After all, 
on Show Day, she liked to pick out the blue and white 
cards with ‘‘ Arthur Tibbals’”’ written on them, and see, 
underneath the name, one of the coveted labels—‘ First 
Prize ’’—‘‘ Third Prize’’—as the case might be. These 
labels were not often found on Art’s “ veges.’”’ It was 
the roses, the phlox, the gladioli, the border carnations 
and the sweet peas—above all, the sweet peas—which for one 
day only made the name of Tibbals illustrious to his fellows. 

It was wonderful what that small garden yielded; it 
seemed as if it stood to verify the dubitable aphorism 
that passionate desire tends to achieve its aim. 

“And Art is very good,” Ann reflected, swilling greasy 
water about angrily; ‘“‘he always gives me the prize 
money afterwards !”’ 

In the morning she appeared with a shocking cold in 
the head. 

‘Oh, Mum!”’ said Gladys, aghast, ‘“‘ you must get 
better for the Show !”’ 
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Ann herself was more than anxious to be better for the 
Show. It was the party of the year to her. 

“It’s my ‘at as I’m worrying about !”’ she said curtly. 

Tibbals asked absently. 

“‘ Don’t go standing there repeating of my words like 
a tomfool. ‘At, I said. H.A.T.—’at. It’s one I saw 
a fortnight ago in Wickham’s window, six and eleven it 
was, and I thought it would do fine for the Show, but I 
’adn’t the money by me just then. But Wickham said if 
I could raise it by to-day, he’d see it wasn’t sold. I must 
go and get it to-day, or he'll let it go else. He ’asn’t taken 
it out of the window even.” 

“You stay at ’ome and nurse up your cold—goodness 
knows how you got such a thing this weather !—and I'll 
go in for your hat on me way back to-night.” 

“Oh, Art, reerly! That is kind!’’ They both glowed 
under the unusual stimulus of her grateful words. ‘‘ Look, 
here’s the cash exact. Don’t know how I caught the 
beastly thing, I’m sure, ’less it was getting too ‘ot mangling 
yesterday.” 

Tibbals put the silver and odd coppers in his pocket, 
and went off to find the tram which took him to the grocery 
store in which he worked as manager. All day long, in 
the intervals of serving butter and cheese to irritable, 
exhausted customers, he studied the cloudless sky. The 
assistants chaffed, as they had never dared tease another 
in his position. 

“ Tibbals has got a girl! 
her! Careful, ole man ! 
Tibbs a gay dorg ?”’ 

He took all their witticisms with the utmost good- 
humour—but there was no hint of rain. 

Hot and tired after the long day’s work, he got out of 
the tram and walked past the little row of shops, think- 
ing lovingly of the garden. He hoped Gladdie hadn't for- 
got to give the sweet peas their one jug of water after tea 
—just one jug he had always felt permissible—but of 
course she wouldn’t have forgot; she never forgot the 
flowers ! 

He passed the little draper’s shop in the window of which 
flaunted a coarse straw hat, bowed down under a weight 
ef cornflowers and water-lilies growing incongruously 
together on their strawy bed. He passed the shop and the 
creation without a thought to the extra silver and coppers 
in his pocket. 

Ann was just inside the scullery. 

“Have you got it ?”’ she demanded, in a voice thick 
with catarrh. 

what ?”’ he asked blankly. 

My ’at, you fool!” 

...’’ Remembrance dawned on him. Oh, 
Ann, I’m that sorry! I clean forgot it! Ill go back.’’ 
He turned to take again the long, hot walk down the dusty 
road, but she screamed him back. 

“The shop will be shut now, you idiot! I never saw 
such a man. Dream, dream, dream, that’s all it is! I 
wonder you don’t lose your job, that I do. I'll have to 
go down meself d’rectly after breakfast, cold or no cold. 
It’s too bad of you, Art—selfish, I call it.” 

How glad he was to escape to the garden, to be out 
of reach of that incessantly reproachful tongue for ten 
minutes! As he and Gladys strolled round together, 
noting with anxious, loving eyes every drooping blossom, 
every yellowing leaf, he could forget everything but his 
passionate wish for rain. 

“Look at them phlox, Gladdie. 
much good in two days’ time.” 

“It'll be the same for everyone, Dadda,”’ said his little 
comforter. 

He shook his head. Art Tibbals was not the man to 
sow suspicion in the heart of a child, but he knew well 
that there were men—men, nay, criminals !—in the Society 
who would use water for their gardens—aye, even for such 
things as beets and beans—let the Company make what 
stringent regulations they would. 

They paused before the row of sweet peas. 


*E keeps on lookin’ out for 
Missus be after you! Ain’t our 


I doubt if they’re 


“Look at ’em!’’ urged the pale, thin child, anxious 
that the look of pain should pass from the beloved features. 

Rose and purple, mauve and orange, purest white and 
delicate cream—all those still-life butterflies seemed only 
waiting for a magic touch to be ready “for a flight.” 
Tibbals counted them over in love: Bridesmaid— _ 
Constance Hinton—Gloriosa—Jean Ireland—Lady Grisel 
Hamilton, and the rest. 

‘* They must win a prize, Dadda!”’ 

His face, in which eyelids, lips and moustache all drooped 
alike, lit up with inward fervour. Already in his dreams 
he saw the gummy labels—‘ First Prize ’’—‘‘ Second 
Prize ’’—and he forgot the comparative failure of phlox, 
gladioli and roses. There would be several classes for 
sweet peas, and in each he thought he might win distinc- 
tion. His modest heart swelled with pride and joy as 
he took leave of his coloured darlings. 

The next day, equally hot and breathless as its fore- 
runner, wore through at length to its close, and he hurried 
back home. After a little work in the garden, he was 
due up in the field to meet his committee and discuss 
tentage and tables. 

As he entered the gate of ‘‘ The Neuk,’’ he thought he 
heard a child sobbing upstairs, but Ann was often rough 
with the younger children and was intolerant of inter- 
ference, so he slipped round the side of the house into 
the garden, expecting to find Gladys there. The little 
plot was empty. He looked round it, past the scattering 
roses to the phlox shrivelled at the root, past the phlox 
to A cry burst from him like blood gushing from 
a severed artery. The long line of sweet peas which had 
almost hidden the little hedge was no more; hacked and 
torn from the soil by a cruel and infuriated hand, the 
exquisite blossoms, the long, graceful tendrils lay in dis- 
order behind the other plants—half trampled into the 
grieving earth. ... 

After that first cry of agony, Tibbals was quiet. He 
sat down on an upturned flower-pot close to the bed and 
put his face in his hands. He did not, in that first moment, 
think of the Show—he mourned the passing of beauty as 
any artist, any poet might. 

Thin arms stole round his neck and a wet face was 
pressed to his. 

“Oh, Daddy, Daddy, don’t cry. But isn’t it d-d- 
dreadful, Dadda ? ”’ 

He clasped the child to him convulsively. 

didit ’appen? Was it he gulped and 
could not voice his certainty. 

‘““Mum went down to get her ‘at after breakfast,”’ 
sobbed Gladys, ‘“‘ and Mr. Wickham ’ad that minute just 
sold it, as he thought she didn’t want it. She didn’t like 
any other so well, and so she come back—and when 
I come in from school ’’ her words were lost in tired, 
passionate tears. For a while they cried together, and 
Ann Tibbals crept away from an upper window, murmur- 
ing, ‘‘ Serve ’im right!’’ to quell the desolation in her 
heart that, in a moment’s ungovernable rage, she had 
been the cause of those mingled tears. 

Tibbals roused himself at last. 

““Now, Gladdie, we mustn’t be silly, ole girl! I’ve 
got to get me tea and go up to lend an ’and too. Let’s 
’ave a look round—we might be able to find enough to 
make a vause of cut flowers yet.”’ 

They walked round together, striving to see in their 
mind sufficient of the parched flowers ‘‘ to make a vause.”’ 

““Dadda, you ’aven’t looked at my garden for ages. 
We might find somethink there.” 

‘“* Perhaps, darling ! ’’ he answered absently, his bursting 
heart still with his ravished beauties. 

They went through the opening in the privet hedge. 

“You see, Dadda,’’ Gladys explained, a tell-tale hiccup 
in her voice, ‘‘ Mr. Brixham, he’s watered lots this year— 
used his hose at nights, I ’spect !—and all his spray’s come 
over ever so often and watered my garden lovely. I 
think he’s got somethink special just ‘ere. My sweet peas 
are good, aren’t they, Dadda ? ”’ 
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‘neither, 


He had been thinking of those two illicit jugs of water, 
and wondering if this awful happening was a judgment. 
Then he looked up. He had been through to the rubbish 
heap once or twice only lately, as Gladys generally carted 
away his weeds and dead blossoms. He spoke hoarsely, 
devouring with eager eyes the sweet peas which the child 
had laboriously trained up the fence with tintacks and 
string. 

““ Gladdie, they’re every bit as good as mine were !— 
Not so many—but they’re fine, just fine! ”’ 

The generous child grasped his meaning at once. 

““Oh, Dadda, would they do for the Show ? 
they ? Would they ?”’ 

He hesitated. Would it be playing fair to put in the 
child’s stuff ? Lots of people put in exhibits their gardener 
had grown, and Gladdie should have all the prize money 
if by any tremendous, splendid chance her sweet peas won 
even one of the desired labels, which in the last half-hour 
had receded so far from his inner vision. 

The rest of her little plot was too crowded—but never 
mind anything beyond the sweet peas! He trembled 
with joy and excitement. Here were Countess Spencer, 
Dorothy Eckford, Queen Alexandra, Mrs. T. Jones and, 
appropriately, Youth—a notable throng, all grown from 
a few odd seedlings which a child had planted near a 
rubbish heap. 

When Art went into the house, Ann wondered to see 
his pale, meek face at peace. In silence she gave them 
supper and, after Gladys had been sent on early to bed, 
she broke into hysterical sobbing and begged his pardon. 
He smoothed her hair and told her “‘ not to take on.”’ Only 
one revenge he allowed himself. He never mentioned the 
child’s garden at all. 


Would 


* * * 


Tibbals came out of the big, close marquee which housed 
the Cut Flowers at the Show, with Gladdie hanging on 
his arm. Ann, garish in a flowered cotton dress, with 
one baby in her arms and another clinging to her skirt, 
followed him into the sunshine and the noise of the local 
band. Everyone about them heard her shrill, unceasing 
complaints that Art wouldn’t take the babies for a bit, 
so as she could go and enjoy herself at the side-shows. 

Art and Gladdie marched on. For once they were 
selfishly heedless of Ann’s grumbles. The light of victory 
was in their eyes, for, as in a dream, they saw written on 
air the two words they had just read on more than one 
blue and white card bearing the name of Arthur Tibbals. 


The following stories are specially recommended and 
selected for printing, and to each of these four Competi- 
tors a Consolation Prize of One Guinea is awarded : 


THE ANSWER. 


By PHILIPPA SOUTHCOMBE 
(Lyme Regis, Dorset). 


The tramp’s only casualty lay in a cabin aboard the 
big liner, and was pronounced by a seaman from Conne- 
mara to be a drowned man with a broken leg who had 
told the captain he was in a hurry to get home. 

‘** An’ he with nothing to say only that, and all the time 
something held fasht in his hand the way he wouldn’t lose 
it if he was afther going to the bottom of the say— 
though what it’d be I couldn’t tell ye, nor the captain 
he has it that fasht—and thim others be 
foreign that isn’t haythen niggers, with only their own 
language, and it Italian.” 

In effect Mike Nolan’s words were true enough; the 
tramp steamer, that had been run down by the s.s. Acanthia 
in a dense fog off the Scillies, had been a Neapolitan boat, 
with a Greek third mate, and a crew of lascars. All had 
been picked up uninjured ; the casualty was evidently, 
though rather inexplicably, a passenger, and English. 
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He lay now asleep in the liner’s cabin, a slight, lean-faced 
man whose age might have been anything between thirty 
and forty, and even as he slept it seemed to Captain 
Brandon that he contrived to convey an impression of 
hard, watchful determination, as if his whole being were 
centred on some one aim, some purpose more to him than 
life itself. There had been a clue to this conviction in 
the words reported by Mike Nolan, wherein the casualty, 
muttering in semi-consciousness, had spoken of his anxiety 
to get to England. But now there was more than that. 
For in one thing the seaman had been wrong. He had 
declared the captain to be as ignorant as himself concern- 
ing the identity of the ‘‘something”’ the injured man 
‘‘ held fasht in his hand,” whereas in reality it was discovery 
of this that now held Brandon motionless and grim of 
countenance. 4 

Sleep had relaxed the man’s hold on his treasure as 
danger and pain had failed to do; it had slipped from his 
hand to the cabin floor with a soft thud, its loosened 
wrappings of oiled silk and washleather unrolling to reveal 
a glint of blue fire. 

The necklace of sapphires and diamonds was worth 
a small fortune—and the Acanthia’s captain had seen 
it last on the slim white throat of Annette, the English 
wife of Pieter Van Heyde, South African millionaire, at a 
ball in Cape Town three nights before the Acanthia sailed. 

Annette Van Heyde was as lovely as popular report 
made her, her husband even a little wealthier. The jewels 
he had given her were only less notable than her own vivid 
beauty of magnolia-petal skin and copper-red hair. So it 
seemed the unconscious man in the Acanthia’s cabin had 
played a bold hand. Had it not been for this last trick 
of Fate, he would in all probability have got away with 
it. Brandon found himself staring at the sleeper with a 
tremendous sense of curiosity, not untouched at first with 
resentment at the fate that had involved him in the affair, 
as captain of the Acanthia. For it so happened that for 
the first time in a career hitherto all-sufficing to him, 
there had dawned another factor—a factor disturbing as 
it was perhaps inevitable. 

It was seventeen days since the Acanthia had left the 
sight of Table Mountain astern, but those seventeen days 
had not contrived to banish from her captain’s vision 
the memory of a slim girl whose flower-like face and copper- 
red hair yet haunted him less than the look he had seen 
in her grey eyes. 

He had remembered as they rode their way northward— 
it seemed to Brandon that he had remembered afresh 
with every throb of his ship’s engines, every Atlantic 
roller she had flung behind, until they entered the white 
Channel fog that had held disaster. Was it partly because 
he had remembered—because he was trying to escape that 
memory, that the disaster had occurred ? For in a mood 
of reckless desperation such as he had never known, he 
had taken the Acanthia through the fog at an admittedly 
unwise speed—almost as if he sought to lose in this way 
that following, pursuing memory he had sworn he would 
forget. 

A tramp steamer run down because of the grey eyes 
of Annette Van Heyde! The thought, half realised, 
flashed into his mind, came with a shock of derision—cold 
mockery. Six years of command, voyaging between 
Southampton and the Cape without a mishap—he couldn’t 
ascribe his recklessness to that—but to that torturing, 
recurring question : 

‘* Was Annette Van Heyde happy?” 

He had been trying to find an answer to that question 
when the impact came that sent the Acanthia quivering 
like a thing alive. For Brandon, she was alive—his 
ship, hitherto his own thought. In the moments that 
followed—tense moments fraught with uncertainty, peril, 
the fate of men’s lives—Brandon vowed his memories 
for ever away. He would not see Annette: Van Heyde 
again—would not come within the influence of that spell 
of her beauty and her unhappiness; would not avail 
himself of Pieter Van Heyde’s invitation to visit the 
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old Colonial house on his next outward voyage. With 
that resolve setting his square, weathered face to grim 
lines, the Acanthia’s captain had entered the cabin where 
the injured man lay, and so had been instantly mocked 
by Fate... . 

For Annette’s necklace was in his hand, poignantly 
recalling Annette. 

For there was no shadow of doubt as to the identity 
of the jewels; their distinctly original arrangement dis- 
counted that, without the additional evidence of the brief 
explanation given by the tramp’s skipper of his passenger 
as a signor who had wished to leave Cape Town immediately, 
and preferred, no doubt for reasons of economy, to travel 
thus rather than by one of the big liners. The signor 
had been pleased that they had made the voyage in such 
good time—he had wished to arrive soon in England, and 
had promised, if they did so, to pay well within a short 
time of their arrival. The skipper, with true Neapolitan 
philosophy, had admitted that it was fated so; in his 
wish to please the signor he too had proceeded at an unwise 
speed through that accursed fog—an honest admission 
which, although technically halving the blame, did not 
serve to lighten Brandon’s self-reproach. For the skipper 
of the tramp had at least had a tangible reason for his 
imprudence, whereas he, the Acanthia’s captain, had been 
running before his own folly. 

Annette’s necklace lay on the palm of his hand, winked 
at him with malicious brilliance, until it seemed his resolu- 
tion was slowly, surely sapped—sapped by his passionate 
wish to see Annette Van Heyde again—to ask her if she 
were unhappy. 


*” * * * * 


He began mechanically to reason out the facts of the 
situation. The man before him was helpless, he would in 
a few hours be carried ashore to hospital; it was inevit- 
able that the jewels, discovered by others, would arouse 
more than comment—might quite possibly be recognised 
by the Acanthia’s surgeon, who had also seen them worn 
by Annette Van Heyde. Inquiry would be set afoot ; 
he, as the Acanthia’s captain, would be obliged to come 
forward—the man would be convicted of theft. 

Brandon was too honest to pretend, even to himself, 
that he was influenced by motives of compassion ; such 
motives may have existed, but they were utterly dis- 
counted by the one thought. If he took charge of the 
jewels, he could, in another three weeks, return them to 
Annette himself. 

It had taken just that—the sight and touch of the neck- 
lace that had encircled Annette’s slim throat—to break 
down the resolution of a man accounted granite-hard. 

So the jewels went into the captain’s pocket, while the 
man who had stolen them slept on without stirring. 


As Brandon had believed would happen, the injured man 
awoke with no clear memory of what had occurred. In 
addition to his broken ankle, he had received slight con- 
cussion, and had been only half conscious when brought 
on board the Acanthia. It was little likely that he would 
be certain that he had saved his treasure—far more probable 
in the circumstances would he find the explanation that 
it had been torn from his hold and gone to the bottom of 
the sea. The Acanthia’s surgeon, who was standing by 
him when, some hours later, he awoke to full conscious- 
ness, had seen the crumpled wrappings beneath his patient’s 
outflung hand, and could therefore assure him that this 
was all he had held when carried into the cabin. 

‘‘ If there was something there which you valued, I am 
sorry to say it must have gone to the bottom. Evidently 
you made an automatic clutch at the wrappings after it 
had fallen out. It is most unfortunate—but at least, 
in that fog, it is lucky matters were not worse.” 

The surgeon’s voice was kind, for he had noted the 
pallor and dismay on the man’s dark face as he realised 
his loss. 
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But since he chanced to be concerned with a rather 
serious accident to one of the Acanthia’s crew, it did not 
occur to him to speak of that incident to Brandon. 

The Acanthia came into port on a silvery April morn- 
ing, and there they carried ashore to hospital the man who 
had given his name to the captain as James Howard, 
but who had little else to say. And the Acanthia’s 
captain, always keenly efficient, now seemed possessed by 
a very demon of hustling. 

His influence carried through all work, all formalities, 
with a record celerity. He spared neither himself nor 
anyone else; the Acanthia, his ship, must answer his 
demands on her. And before she sailed once more he 
searched the daily papers for a possible paragraph concern- 
ing the theft in Cape Town of a necklace belonging to the 
wife of Pieter Van Heyde. But“ our special correspondent 
in Cape Town ” had nothing to say on the subject. . . . 

Never had the voyage out seemed so long, never the 
first sight of Table Mountain so glad a vision ; to Brandon 
it seemed as though the cloud-capped beauty of the moun- 
tain were the guardian of that secret of which he sought 
the key—the happiness of Annette, whose eyes were grey 
as the mountain clouds. He meant to know the truth of 
that secret before the day was out. Hitherto in their 
acquaintanceship he, as much as Annette, had held aloof 
from all conversation other than that inspired by a 
comradely acceptance of the discovery of their kindred 
viewpoints in “‘ the things that do not matter.’’ If they 
shared enjoyment from a point of view denied to Pieter 
Van Heyde by the subtle differences of race and tradition, 
they had never once, directly or indirectly, alluded to 
the fact. . . . They had met on most of the Acanthia’s 
arrivals during the past two years, sometimes driven out 
along the glorious mountain road at the ocean’s edge, 
sometimes danced together at a ball in Cape Town, some- 
times ridden through the foothills to the vineyards beyond 
the old white-gabled mansion where Van Heyde displayed 
a characteristic and unvarying hospitality. 

But never, until this last visit, had the Acanthia’s 
captain imagined that a day would come when, for need 
of an answer from Annette’s grey eyes, his ship should 
become the second consideration. 

When he looked at the necklace that had, after all, 
played a very definite part in the situation, Brandon 
thought of Annette; yet to the man so intimately con- 
cerned with its fate, he already gave the briefest thought. 
For John Howard, down-and-out, had become a shadowy 
figure—a mere puppet who did not count; a link in the 
chain of circumstances that had been forged by an in- 
evitable force. ... 

All arrangements for the man’s immediate welfare had 
been left in responsible hands. Brandon himself had every 
intention of looking him up on the Acanthia’s return to 
England—he bore John Howard no grudge for the theft, 
though the jewels were Annette’s. In so far as he 
thought of anyone save Annette, he thought of Pieter 
Van Heyde. 

Pieter Van Heyde, who did not expect it of his wife 
that she should be anything but happy. 

Pieter Van Heyde, whose servant brought a letter to the 
Acanthia’s captain within an hour of the ship’s reaching 
port, with a request that he would dine that evening at 
the old house below the mountains. 


* * * * * 


In the blue dusk Brandon drove out to Constantia, with 
Annette’s necklace in his pocket. 
smoke in the warm, quiet air, the yellow moon above the 
shadowy pines, recalled those other South African evenings 
that, he knew now, would be for ever unforgettable. At 
the picturesque old Dutch mansion, with its white gables 
and high, pillared stoep, its flowery garden and air of 
serene order and clean space, he was greeted at once by 
Pieter Van Heyde, lean, bronzed and harsh-voiced, an 
individual rather than a type, as Brandon had always 
been aware. 


The scent of wood- : 
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Involuntarily he glanced round for his hostess ; for the 
first time in all his life he was conscious of nervousness. 

An opal-tinted scarf of Annette’s hung over the back 
of a chair; a bowl of her favourite yellow roses, freshly 
arranged, was in the deep window embrasure; Rollo, 
her Gordon setter, sat watchfully erect in the doorway, 
looking out into the night. 

‘“‘T~ a glad you came,”’ said Pieter Van Heyde, his harsh 
voice sceady. ‘‘ Did you leave—Annette—in England ?” 

Brandon repeated stupidly : 

Annette? In England ?”’ 

The blank amazement in his eyes was very obviously 
unfeigned. Pieter Van Heyde was looking at him curiously. 
But somehow he couldn’t—yet—think of Pieter Van 
Heyde. After a long silence : 

‘“* Annette left a letter in which she said she was sailing 
by the Acanthia. I read it forty-eight hours after the 
Acanthia left Cape Town—I had been over to Worcester 
for two days. I imagined she would goto England. That 
is six weeks ago.” 

‘“* She did not sail in the Acanthia.”’ 

Brandon’s voice was strained and toneless ; he stared 
at Van Heyde as if he saw him for the first time, noting 
the firm and finely-drawn lines of his deeply tanned face, 
the fair hair greying at the temples, the sun wrinkles round 
the deep-set eyes that were very blue and—why had he 
never noticed that before ?—intensely kind. He added 
clumsily, impelled to ask the question : 

‘“ Why—why did she go—like that ?”’ 

Van Heyde answered at once : 

‘* Because she was not happy—here—with me.”’ 

So Brandon was answered—concerning the happiness of 
Annette. 

But he looked away from Pieter Van Heyde, because 
he realised that each word of his admission had been the 
turning of a knife in a wound. 

‘‘T had hoped that, as she had said, she had sailed with 
you,’’ Van Heyde said at last. ‘‘ Then, at least, I should 
know of her safe arrival in England. I could of course 
have made inquiries, but that sort of thing—a hint of—of 
scandal—was unthinkable. I preferred to wait your 
return.”” He paused. And then he added simply: 
T know she will come back—one day.”’ 

The statement held no vanity, no self-assurance ; yet 
Brandon was taken aback. Something of what he felt 
perhaps showed in his face, for Van Heyde went on : 

“There was—no one else. Annette said so. No one 
else for whom she cared.”’ 

‘“No,’’ said Brandon. He too was sure of that now. 
Partly because he found the silence intolerable, he took 
out the necklace, briefly describing to Van Heyde the 
circumstances of its acquisition. Van Heyde, looking at 
the jewels in his hand—perhaps thinking, as Brandon had, 
of how they had looked on Annette’s white throat—said 
slowly : 

“It is a strange coincidence. Of course your conclusion 
was natural. But I’m afraid Annette will be sorry. She 
gave that necklace to Howard. She had known him, long 
ago, in England—had not seen him since until she passed 
him in the street, as she was driving home from the ball 
in Cape Town. She discovered that he was utterly down 
and out—and desperately keen to get back to England 
by a steamer leaving that night. She said she could 
sympathise with that !—with him. She had no money 
with her—she made him take the necklace instead... . 
That was—like Annette.” 


* *” * * * 


To Brandon, then and later, it seemed that this last 
ironic twist of fate had been inevitable. Before his 
quickened perceptions there came, in pictures crystal 
clear, each new discovery in turn: of his own blindness to 
everything save his own passionate determination ; of the 
great-hearted faith of Pieter Van Heyde; of the wayward- 
ness of Annette. 

For strangely he came nearer now to understanding 
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Annette—through Pieter Van Heyde. He saw the opal 
scarf upon the chair, the yellow roses, the dog whose brown 
eyes reflected the implicit confidence his master had 
voiced. He saw Van Heyde, with Annette’s necklace 
in his hand, and on his face a simple regret that her impul- 
sive kindness had been even temporarily baulked. He 
said abruptly that there had been a ship sailing on the 
same day as the Acanthia, homeward bound by the East 
coast and Suez route; no doubt, finding she could not 
obtain a cabin in the Acanthia, Annette had travelled to 
England by that. j 

But she would come back. Somehow Pieter Van 
Heyde’s faith prevailed. Even as Brandon, three days 
later, once more saw the cloud-capped mountains pass 
astern, he was quite sure that Annette Van Heyde would 
come back. . . . And that she would no longer be unhappy. 


THE GREEN FROCK, 


By Lorna M. ARMISTEAD 
(Streatham, S.W.). 


They were all there, gathered in the loggia in the familiar 
grouping. June softly shut the door of the lounge. The 
green frock that was Marcia’s birthday gift rustled as it 
brushed against one of the chintz-covered easy chairs. 

But the little company beyond the wide-flung glass 
doors remained unconscious of her presence. She paused 
a moment, watching them. There was her father, leaning 
back stiffly in his deck-chair, his thin, clear-cut face still 
and composed, his watchful eyes scrutinising the well-kept 
garden beyond the loggia rail. Beside him stood Uncle 
Gregory, short and plump, his face ruddy beneath his floppy 
Panama, his hand waving in gesticulation. 

June could only see the back of her mother’s head, 
rising above the gay cushion of her favourite wicker chair. 
It was a lovely head, June thought, with the soft, fair 
hair sweeping beautifully to the white neck and shoulders. 

Then there was Jerry, sitting sideways on the steps that 
led down to the lawn—Jerry, young and boyish, familiar 
as her mother’s little white dog wandering out there by the 
currant bushes. 

Marcia, her sister, cool and immaculate in a white silk 
frock, was sitting opposite her father. Marcia’s hair, 
fairer than June’s, rippled back from a straight brow, 
delicately framing her clear, inscrutable face. 

There remained only Adrian, Marcia’s fiancé. June cast 
a swift glance at his tall figure lounging against the loggia 
rail, behind her sister’s chair. 

Instantly his look met hers, swept her in one compelling 
glance from head to foot. Bravely she met the second 
look of his grey eyes, and read there admiration and 
approval, and more—a little of what she had longed for 
when she stood, lost in admiration of herself, before the 
long mirror in her bedroom. What alchemy was there 
in the shimmering green frock, that he too should have 
discovered her transformation—a transformation that 
made her black-stockinged days remote as babyhood, that 
made Jerry suddenly a child to patronise—Jerry, two 
months older than herself ? 

Adrian did not betray her, and as she approached the 
little group, her mother’s incredibly youthful face turned 
round in startled greeting. 

““Why, June darling, wherever have you been ?”’ 

“Oh, nowhere in particular,’’ she answered, in the off- 
hand manner she had lately adopted towards her mother. 

Uncle Gregory tapped her cheek familiarly. ‘‘ Quite a 
peach, eh, my dear?’’ His eyes, behind the shining 
spectacles, twinkled amusement at her. June stiffened 
under his touch. She hated these indiscriminate tappings. 

‘Darling, that frock suits you.’”’ Her mother’s voice 
had a puzzled note. 

June was busy avoiding Jerry’s eager eyes. 

‘* Marcia,”’ she said boldly, ‘‘ do you like it ?”’ 
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Marcia studied her gravely. 
perfection,’’ she said, but re 

“Quite, my dear,’’ her father’s cold voice came from 
behind, ‘‘ but 

June knew what that meant. Her father had hated 
Marcia’s growing up. She gazed down for a moment on 
Jerry’s speechless adoration, then seated herself deliberately 
on a vacant chair. Her old seat on the steps had not 
sufficient dignity for this occasion. 

Across Marcia’s chair she met the glance of Adrian's 
eyes. They exchanged a little secret half-smile. He knew! 
He knew! The others stared and criticised, but he—out 
of some unknown wisdom—perfectly comprehended. 

‘* Nineteen !’’ mused Uncle Gregory. ‘‘ Seems a long 
time since we were nineteen, eh, Ella?’’ He looked at 
June’s mother affectionately. 

‘‘ Oh, well, Greg, we’re not ninety yet.’”’ Mrs. Harding 
rippled into a little high laugh. Nothing worried her. 
It was her mother’s easy unconcern, her way of floating 
beautifully on the surfaces of life, that had begun to irritate 
the new seriousness of her younger daughter. Marcia now 
was different. Behind her cold composure she might be 
thinking anything. Indeed Marcia was a constant and 
enthralling puzzle. 

Jerry turned blue eyes up to her. “ June,”’ he said 
beguilingly, ‘‘ there’s some lovely blossom in the orchard.” 

June frowned. ‘‘ Oh, Jerry, it'll keep.’’ She scarcely 
saw the disappointment in his face. Little streams of 
eager thought were running through her head, overflow- 
ing into the turmoil of her heart. She was very conscious 
of the sudden significance in this summer afternoon, of a 
strange, new message thrilling through the flowers and the 
grass, the sunshine and the far, high-sailing clouds. <A part 
of her seemed to be detached from these others about her, 
floating on a sea of longing, where of all her world there 
was only Adrian sharing her secret. 

He was bending over Marcia’s chair, taking her tea- 
cup in the deft, courteous way he had. His hand brushed 
Marcia’s gently. She gave no sign, and a little frown 
gathered at his brows. He stood up, and as he went back 
to his lounging on the loggia rail his eyes were lingering 
on June. 

The long, lazy afternoon passed slowly, but at last the 
little group broke up. Jerry went off on some errand 
for Mrs. Harding. ‘“‘ Such a nice boy!”’ she said as he 
went. She cast a meaning look at June. ‘‘ Always so 
pleased to do any little thing!” 

Mr. Harding disappeared, and his wife went into the 
house. Marcia and Adrian wandered off upon their own 
affairs, and only Uncle Gregory was left. June sat very 
quietly, hoping he too would go and leave her to her 
dreams. 

But he drew his chair close to hers, and laid a gentle 
hand on her knee. ‘“ Well, little girl, what does it feel 
like, growing up ? ”’ 

June looked at his red, kindly face with a little remorse. 
After all, he was rather a dear. 

“ It feels—nice,’’ she said. 

He sat back in his chair and sighed. ‘‘ Yes, no doubt 
itdoes. Butdon’trush,don’trush! A girl is the loveliest 
thing in the world. But life is like an opening bud to her, 
and afterwards, afterwards, there are often blown petals 
to pick up, my dear—blown petals.”’ 

He rose suddenly, his short, round figure standing over 
her under the floppy Panama. 

“ There’s no getting at Marcia,” he said abruptly, and 
went into the house. 

June stayed on, watching the garden dreamily. Across 
the lawn stood the massed flower beds in the profusion 
that her mother loved. Beyond lay the orchard, and 
Jerry’s blossom trees. The sun’s rays were already mellow- 
ing into the evening glow. The garden stirred to the first 
sweet breath of coolness after the heat of the day. 

June moved restlessly. There was ‘a spirit in her 
feet’’ urging her out beyond the garden, beyond the 
blossoming orchard, into the wonderful world beyond, the 
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world of romance, the world of heart’s desire. The little 
flame that had leaped to life in her as she stood that after- 
noon gazing at her image in the mirror, burned higher 
now, leaping within her to every beat of her racing heart. 

At last she went down to the orchard, halting under the 
trees to look up at the massed beauty overhead—fragrant, 
billowy, wonderful. ‘‘ Oh, oh!” she breathed, and the 
ache in her heart opened wide to the pain of such loveliness. 

Then she heard him coming. She knew his footfall any- 
where, and she stood very still, waiting with clasped hands 
before her. She was conscious of the sea of blossom all 
about her, of the green shimmer of her frock, and then lost 
everything in the sight of his tall figure drawing near. 

“June.’”’ His voice caressed her name, making the 
sound of it like music. 

She stood before him mutely, looking up into the grey 
eyes that surveyed her lingeringly. For a moment the 
tall figure in the grey tweed suit became the centre of the 
universe. In minutest detail she was conscious of the 
white shirt cuff protruding from his sleeve, of the broad 
ring on his long brown finger, of the little bulge of his 
multi-coloured tie. Some vision in her deeper than mere 
sight traced every little line and wrinkle on his face. 

“ Child,”” he said at last, playing on each tone of his 
resonant voice, ‘‘ yesterday you were Marcia’s little sister. 
To-day you are—June.”’ 

He led her to the old worn seat under the apple trees. 
For a long time they sat side by side, silent, close together. 
On the evening air the rich scent of the blossom hung 
heavily. June sat very still, afraid lest, if she moved, 
this strange, enchanted world should burst like a bubble 
on the empty air. 

“I saw your dress amongst the trees,’’ said Adrian 
abruptly. ‘‘ So I came to find you.” 

“It—it was Marcia’s birthday gift.” 
prompted June to speak. 

“ Marcia,” he said, as though he were repeating some 
strange name—* Marcia.” 

Then he turned sideways, looking her at deliberately. 
“Marcia is too occupied with the furniture of things,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Child, I am just a little tired of wandering about 
amongst a lot of decorative lumber, looking—looking for 
—well, what the deuce am I looking for, anyway ?”’ 

June was puzzled. But it didn’t matter. It was 
sufficient just to hear his voice. 

She sat on in a happy dream. The grey dusk began to 
fall, creeping slowly over tree and grass, shutting out 
Adrian and her from all the world beyond the confines of 
tke little orchard. Time stood still. This fragrant, 
intimate moment melted into eternity, as she—as she too— 
would melt into communion with Adrian. Ah, if only ! 
A poignant ache lay on her spirit. 

His voice roused her, speaking her name. ‘“‘ June, 
suppose you and I were to walk out into the dusk together, 
and never come back again.’’ He leaned towards her, 
smiling into her face. 

He laughed. ‘‘ Why, I believe you would!’ Then 
suddenly his face clouded. He drew away. “ Life isn’t 
like that, my child. Nothing is so beautifully simple. 
Here are the apple blossoms and I—and you, little 


Something 


witch He broke off. 
When he spoke again his voice was mocking. ‘‘ Could 
you imagine a better setting ? Noton your life. But you 


see, my dear, we are forgetting the Marcias.”’ 

June shivered suddenly, a little hurt feeling at her 
heart. She seemed to hear the voice of Uncle Gregory 
cautioning—‘‘ Don’t rush, don’t rush.’’ But it was too 
late for that. 

Adrian stood up. He held out a hand to her. ‘‘ Come, 
child, we’ve stayed here quite long enough—but not too 
long for me,”’ she caught his low added murmur. 

Her hand thrilled to the clasp of his. He drew her 
nearer till her hair brushed against his coat. ‘‘ June,’ he 
whispered, ‘‘ this is my birthday gift.’”’ He stooped and 
kissed her cheek. 


At once his hand fell from hers. He turned away, and 
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his voice, coming out of the deepening dusk, was strangely 
cold. 

“Run along in,” he said. ‘‘ You'll catch a chill out 
here, without a wrap or anything.” 

Up the garden path June stumbled blindly. In the 
hall she started as she saw a shadowy figure standing in 
the doorway of the dining-room. She fled upstairs un- 
noticed. It was only Uncle Gregory, sighing profoundly 
into the darkness. 

II. 


Sleep came to June at last, a blessed drowsiness that 
melted into slumber, deep and dreamless. The incoherent 
storm of thought and feeling that had threatened to sub- 
merge her, stilled at last, passed forward to the waiting 
world of morning. Now there was peace, while the tired 
body lay inert, and the soul—who knows ?—went winging 
to its secret place beyond the fret of life. 

Still, morning came, and with it memory. June rose, 
half eager for this day, and half afraid to face it. Yet the 
realisation that downstairs Adrian would be waiting set her 
hurrying. 

In her wardrobe hung the green frock that was Marcia’s 
gift. June looked at it, hesitated, and then hastily put it 
on. In the long mirror the self that faced her gave her 
not the thrill of yesterday, but a strange, sweet disturbance. 
Her hands trembled as she set the soft folds of the frock. 

Downstairs in the cool hall Adrian’s hat was missing from 
its peg. Perhaps he had gone out already. She half 
turned towards the big hall door, and then by some sure 
instinct turned away. 

In the little room where sunlight flooded on the break- 
fast table there was no one but her sister, standing by the 
window, looking out. June halted suddenly, shocked into 
stillness by the strange tension of Marcia’s pose. Then in 
a gush of horror realisation flooded over her. 

Marcia, Marcia! ”’ she called wildly, ‘‘ has he gone ?”’ 

Her sister turned, and gave her one look from cold, hard 
eyes. But it was enough. 
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June stood appalled. Then with a little strangled sound 
she fled. 

Up the wide staircase and along the landing a voice 
seemed to pursue her crying heart-brokenly into her ears— 
Blown petals! Blown petals!” 

In her own room her furious hands tore off the green 
frock that was Marcia’s gift, rending it across and across, 


THE TOY SHOP. 


By IERNE ORMSBY 
(Addiscombe, Croydon). 


The patient held out his hand for the looking-glass. 
His one natural eye gleamed, and his mouth was grimly 
drawn under the patched jaw. Much good metal had 
gone to the make-up of John Flint, as he was on that spring 
morning. 

‘““ You are sure you are ready for it ?”’ 

The surgeon’s voice was not quite steady. 

““T am sure, doc.” 

John sat silent fora moment; then he laughed—it was 
a sorry attempt at mirth, but he laughed. 

‘“‘ Say, doc,” he drawled, ‘‘ 1 wonder would you do me 
an immense favour ?”’ 

‘‘No, Flint ;.you know that’s out of the question,” 


replied Andrews hurriedly. * 

John lay back and indulged in a series of cracked explo- 
sions. ‘‘ You're pretty wide of the mark this time,”’ he 
said, when he had recovered his normal gravity. ‘‘ Do 


you think I’d go to all this trouble to be remade if I intended 
quitting as soon as the job was done? No, sir; I merely 
wish to disappear and reappear somewhere else as some- 
body different.”’ 

“Oh, well, that’s not impossible. I dare say we could 
wangle something of the kind. But what about your 
people ?”’ 

It appeared that John Flint had no home and no family. 
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He had enlisted in Canada. He had enough money for 
his needs till he could find a way of making more. He was 
jack-of-all-trades and master of several arts. He could 
in a word take care of himself. Only let him disappear. 

“But why?” persisted the surgeon. ‘‘ And it’s all 
very well to say you've no folks, but there was a locket, 
you know, Flint: I saw it myself—that implies some- 
thing !”’ 

“It does, and it answers your questions, doc. 
why I must disappear—savez? ”’ 

“You mean you fear she will stick to you out of pity ? 
But aren’t you leaving out the possibility of—well, you 
know, Flint, some women are very wonderful ! ”’ 

“But hardly unnatural enough to love a thing like 
that!’’ laughed John, pointing derisively at the looking- 
glass before him. ‘‘ And do you think I would ask her to 
live with me out of pity ? With me! ... Her?” 

““ Who is she ?’’ asked Andrews. 

““A nurse in a war hospital. She was in Bayswater, 
but was just going elsewhere when I was smashed up, and 
she won’t have heard anything since. I safeguarded that 
beforehand. She’s a Canadian too: a great girl, doc.” 

“Well, I must be moving on. [ll think over your 
problem and let you know if anything at all brilliant 
occurs to me, old man. I don’t quite know how one gets 
about engineering a disappearance ! ”’ 

Maclver Andrews, commonly known as “‘ Dr. Mac,” 
climbed into his car and drove back to Town. He was 
visiting surgeon to several war hospitals, but was chiefly 
interested in the institution that he had just left, known to 
both staff and patients as the “‘ Toy Shop.’’ There was 
a case that Dr. Mac had been watching in a hospital on the 
Embankment; to-morrow he intended removing this 
broken “ Toy’ to the “‘ Shop ”’ for repairs. The nurse in 
charge of the case was a Canadian, and had come on from 
Bayswater. 

Dr. Mac was thinking hard; there was no other girl 
in his world ; there never had been any other girl. Was 
this the end of his story ? Was this the girl who loved 
John Flint ? 

He pulled up outside the hospital and went in. 

A minute or so later he was in the matron’s room. 

“You wish to speak to Sister North about Stead’s 
removal, doctor ? Certainly; I will send her in at once.” 

A few more moments dragged by, and then the door 
opened and a nurse came in. 

“T wanted to fix up with you about Stead, Sister,’’ said 
Dr. Mac, as they shook hands. 

Honor North was not a pretty girl ; she was built on too 
grand a scale, and her features were too strong for prettiness. 
But she was a woman upon whom more than one man 
had rebuilt his faith in human nature. 

The surgeon’s eyes never left her face as he talked of 
the new case for the ‘“‘ Toy Shop.”’ 

“ Sister, if you were engaged to Stead, would you marry 
him now ?”’ 

“ Not unless I loved him.” 

“ But could any woman love him? That is the question 
in my mind. I am not thinking of ‘common humanity,’ 
but of the love of woman—which passes man’s under- 
standing!” 

“If Stead were the man I loved, his disfigurement or 
deformity could not change me,” she replied. 

“ Are you sure ?’’ persisted the surgeon. ‘‘ What about 
natural repulsion ? We are speaking of marriage.”’ 

“Dr, Mac,” said Honor, “ have you 2 patient called 
John Flint in your ‘Toy Shop’? You have! And I 
have hunted all England for him ! ”’ 

“ How did you know ?”’ stammered Andrews. 

“Well, you're obviously trying to tell me something, 
and doing it very badly. Why ask me such questions for 
no reason ?”’ 

“Very well, Sister North: John Flint is a patient in 
the ‘ Shop,’ though registered under an assumed name ; 
and he wants me to help him to disappear for fear the 
woman he loves may marry him out of pity.” 
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“ He really loves her? You are quite sure ?”’ 

“IT am quite sure. Now, am I to tell John that I have 
found you, or let him go? ”’ 

“If you told him he would only run away. 
have to do is to take me to him.” 

“If you are not ‘ quite sure’ also, it will be the rankest 
cruelty to go near him, Sister—and how can you be sure ? ”’ 

“Have you a photograph of John, taken before you 
mended him? I hear that you preserve such things! ”’ 

Dr. Mac winced, and his hand went to his breast pocket. 

Give it to me,”’ said Honor. 

“You cannot!’”’ exclaimed Andrews, retreating a step 
or two. 

“IT want to prove to you that I not only can look at it, 
but live with it. Give it to me.” 

There was silence in the little room. 

The girl was the first to speak, and her voice was steady, 
although tears had dropped on the terrible thing she held 
in her hand. 

“Dr. Mac, did you ever love a woman ? ”’ 
Andrews took his fence without baulking. 
you, Honor, and I thought you knew it,”’ he said. 

She turned her head towards the window that framed 
the glory of the sky at noon. ‘‘I beg your pardon, Dr. 
Mac,”’ she said. ‘‘ That being so, you will know that love 
is not because of beauty or any outward thing. You will 
take me to John to-morrow, when Stead goes in, as that 
will cause least remark.” 

“You are giving me time to tell John!’ said Dr. Mac. 
“Does not every man play for his own hand? Why 
not I?” 

She rose to her feet, 2nd her smile was good to see. 

“ You will play for my hand,”’ she said. 

“T would that I might!’ he retorted, with a rueful 
laugh. 

- * * * * 
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John Flint started to his feet. There were voices out- 
side his door—voices! Her voice! His heart beat fast 
—fast—faster—his breath was strangled in his throat. 

Dr. Mac stood in the room. “ Here is a friend of yours, 
who also wants to disappear and be someone else!’’ he 
said, and went. 

John fell in 2 huddled heap at Honor’s feet, his face 
hidden in the folds of her cloak. She knelt and gathered 
the poor head to her breast—but another Visiting Surgeon 
had completed the cure with 2 love that is past man’s 
understanding. 


PRENDERGAST. 


By WINEFRIDE A. BOARDMAN 
(Ashton-in-Makerfield, Lancs). 


Though the room was empty, Janet Morris, watching 
from behind the lace curtains of 23, Park Road, spoke 
quite clearly aloud: ‘‘ Have you not had enough yet?” 
she said. 

And Prendergast leered up, unblinking in the hot after- 
noon sun. 

She made a gesture as though to wipe out the view from 
before her eyes and, suddenly assailed by a feeling of faint 
nausea, turned from the window to crouch before a low 
bookshelf and select a volume of Modern Plays. 

A stranger visiting Prendergast for the first time would 
have counted the hours until he was once more out- 
side. Not that there was a more desperate monotony or 
more squalid ugliness there than in many another small 
industrial town in England whose population was below 
eight thousand. But there was something about the place 
that suggested an indefinable and depressing weariness. 
The rows of grey and red houses; the attitude of the shop- 
keepers who stood heavily behind counters or at street 
doors, in the square and along Polding Street ; the. very 
faces of the women who ambled, basket in hand, down 
the unimaginative little street, all exuded a kind of tired 
indifferentism that weighed upon the visitor and made him 
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long either for the bustle of his city or the gentle peace 
of his country-side. Had he taken the trouble to look into 
the faces of these mothers and daughters of Prendergast, 
the stranger would have seen a not unpleasing type of 
feature, yet faces that seemed too indolent to be expressive, 
too weary to continue a battle which had long since become 
too much for them. They were faces which had lost all 
their frankness, with eyes that gave away nothing of 
either humour or despair, but gazed out upon a world of 
material objects, and perceived them for what they were. 

Janet was a woman of the middle thirties, tall, brown- 
haired, dark-eyed. She was not beautiful, nor one sup- 
posed ever had been. She had however much that was 
worth while in a face that owed its chief attraction to its 
ever changing expression and to a certainly beautiful mouth. 


The Morris family had lived in Prendergast for as long . 


as Janet could remember. The children had gone to 
school in Grenton, a larger town some seven miles away. 
Janet herself had been fortunate enough to win a scholar- 
ship, and had gone to London for two years to a training 
college for teachers. She had come back to Prendergast 
at the age of twenty, and begun to teach its children in 
an elementary school. She had hated the life as only 
a heart capable of deep affections can hate. For three 
years it had been touch and go as to whether she would 
run away or not—to London—anywhere—so long as she 
was far enough away from Prendergast with its narrow 
pettinesses, its deadly monotony, its paucity of people— 
the kind of people that one was looking for—its snobberies, 
its scandal-mongering and its interferences. She had 
stayed for her mother’s sake—her mother who, widowed 
seven years after Janet’s birth, had come to depend more 
and more each year upon the financial and other support 
that her daughter provided. 

Janet, determined to remain untouched by the Prender- 
gast brush, became more and more reserved as the months 
passed, and was driven more and more into herself. Always 
an idealist, she was determined that if she could not have the 
best she would have nothing. She encouraged no Prender- 
gast friendships therefore, because, knowing the people, 
she knew the hollowness of such. She would not add her- 
self to the scrap-heap, to be turned over and thrown aside, 
as she had seen them do with so many others. She knew 
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that she was hated for her aloofness and that she had the 
reputation of being a prig. That never worried her, 
though. 

After the first three or four years, it seemed as though 
life became a little easier. The old unreasoning fear that 
the stagnation of the place would gradually settle on her 
own soul became less acute. She began to find that there 
was much more in herself than she had thought, and her 
happiness, though still negative, became more stable. 
Every now and then she felt that, in spite of all her struggles, 
the place was weaving its mean little soul into her own 
and making her part of it, even as it had made her mother 
so forty years ago. Then she would struggle with renewed 
energy, burying herself in her books or striding vigorously 
through wet fields and quiet woodlands, thinking her own 
thoughts and shunning the inquisitive glances of the stray 
Prendergasts whom she sometimes encountered on such 
lone expeditions. In her soul she knew that Prendergast 
was stronger than herself. She felt its deadly pressure 
numb her heart and brain until she thought that will power 
itself must be dead, and a cold feeling of horror that sheer 
failure of strength would one day force her to give in and 
to become part of the life of the place like everyone else, 
would assail her. But these attacks became more rare 
and life more smooth as winter changed into summer, and 
Janet celebrated her twenty-fifth birthday. 

It was then that she decided—as an outlet for all her 
pent-up energy—to write, to make a name for herself, 
She would write books that would startle the Prender- 
gasts from their smugness; the Prendergasts who ran 
tennis clubs and dances and sent you a patronising invita- 
tion occasionally ; who tried to be aristocratic and suc- 
ceeded merely in being vulgar. She hated them all— 
hated. As Mrs. Gaskell had made Cranford famous by 
her quiet whimsicalities, so she would make Prendergast 
notorious by holding up its idiosyncrasies in naked realism. 

She spent five years on that first book, writing in ‘the 
evening after a day’s struggle with a huge class of young 
Prendergasts, few of whom had either the inclination or 
the capacity for imbibing knowledge, so far as Janet 
could see. 

And then, when it was almost finished, he came. He was 
a young doctor temporarily practising in Prendergast 
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before taking a permanent place in a London hospital. 
He had loved her and she him. They had one glorious 
summer together, neither daring to hope until one early 
September afternoon, when he had suddenly held her lean 
brown face in his cupped hands and said “ Janet,’’ just 
as she had known he would. They stood amid the grass 
that glistened in the sun after the morning’s rain, and to 
Janet it seemed as though the very air listened and awaited 
her answer. She clung to him and was silent, and then 
suddenly, without warning, wept as she had never wept 
since she was a child. He, male like, thought it was the 
passing emotion of the moment, and waited for her to 
recover. But Janet was weeping because the greatest 
moment of her life had come, and Prendergast—she could 
almost feel it close around her physically—barred the way. 
Prendergast that she hated; Prendergast that had sapped 
the young exuberance of her soul for ten miserable years ; 
Prendergast that she had struggled against and flung 
aside a thousand times; Prendergast whose lust for 
possession of her, body and soul, had only become the 
stronger because of her repeated repudiations. 

A struggle such as Janet felt must tear her very life from 
her body was going on within her. She felt as though 
she watched the whole thing as an impassive and impotent 
spectator. She saw her own soul shrinking before the soul 
of Prendergast. ‘‘ You must not go,’’ said Prendergast. 
Her soul was transfixed. As well might a hare try to 
resist the eye of a snake. 

“You are mine—mine,’’ chanted Prendergast. ‘‘ Ten 
years you have fought me, but you’re mine at last. You 
would kill your mother to leave her now to continue the 
struggle for existence without your help. You know the 
state of her health. It is your duty to stay by her.”’ 

‘““She can come to London with us,” said Janet’s soul, 
struggling as in a death-grip. ‘‘ Besides, there are others 
in the family to look after her.”’ 

““You know she would never settle in London,”’ said 
Prendergast. ‘‘ The others she will not live with. She has 
told you so a thousand times. Jack, with his women and 
his poverty—could you send her to him? Polly with her 
selfish ways and her family of unruly children—would she 
ever consent to go to her? The others are too far away— 
it is you she needs. It will kill her if you leave her. You 
must stay—stay. At last you are mine.” 

“Don’t cry so bitterly, my darling,’’ Janet heard a 
voice say. ‘‘ I know how you have suffered in the stagna- 
tion of this horrible backwater. But it’s all finished now. 
We'll start a new life together.’”’ Janet felt his kisses. 

““Answer him, you little fool,’’ said Prendergast to 
Janet’s soul. Janet was not crying now. Her face was 
very pale and her eyes seemed to burn with an almost 
fanatical light. Still as a spectator, she felt her soul rise 
and begin to speak, and at the same moment she felt the 
soul of Prendergast smite her spirit to the ground and 
stand in its place. 

“I am most grateful that you should choose me from 
amongst all the other and prettier and better girls,’’ said 
the soul of Prendergast and Janet’s voice, ‘‘ but I do not 
think of you in any light save that of a very splendid 
friend. Icouldnever marry you. You see ’’—Janet’s soul 
rallied a moment and then lay still—‘‘ I do not love you.” 

“[’m saying this,’’ said the soul of Prendergast to 
Janet, ‘‘ because you can’t have him waiting years and 
years until your mother dies and you are free. 
spoil his life.” 

So he went back to London and Janet went on teaching. 
The night after he left, Janet went upstairs and took the 
manuscript of her book and, gazing into the fire, said in a 
clear voice, though there was no one in the room, “ I hate 
you so much now that this book would be mere hypocrisy,” 
and burnt the pages one by one with a white set face and 
eyes that shone with an almost fanatical light. Then she 
went down and listened to her mother’s mild gossip about 

the Prendergasts. 


Five years later she had a short letter from him telling 
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her that he had married a London girl. Janet Morris, 
watching from behind the lace curtains of 23, Park Road, 
spoke, quite clearly, aloud: ‘‘ Have you not had enough 
yet ?”’ she said. 


And Prendergast leered up, unblinking, in the hot after- 
noon sun. 
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